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SERMON I. 



On the Causes of Men's being Weary 
of Life. 



Job, X. 1. 
Mp soul is weary of my life.— 

JOB, in the first part of his days, wasg^i^j^^ 
the greatest of all the men of the /^ 
East. His possessions were large ; his fa- 
miljrwas numerous and flourishing; his 
own character was fair and blameless. Yet 
this man it pleased God to visit with ex- 
traordinary reverses of fortune. He was 
robbed of his whole substance. His sons 
and daughters all perished ; and he him- 
VOL. IV. B self^ 
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8ERM self, fallen from his high estate, childless, 
J^ and reduced to poverty, was smitten with 
sore disease. His friends came about him, 
seemingly with the purpose of administer- 
ing comfort. But from a harsh and ill- 
founded construction of the intention of 
Providence in his disasters, they only add- 
ed to his sorrows by unjust upbraiding. 
Hence those many pathetic lamentations 
with which this book abounds, poured 
forth in the most beautiful and touching 
strain of oriental poetry- In one of those 
hours of lamentation, the sentiment in the 
text was uttered ; My soul is weary of my 
life ; a sentiment, which surely, if any si- 
tuation can justify it, was allowable in the 
case of Job. 

In situations very different from that of 
Job, under calamities far less severe, it is 
not uncommon to find such a sentiment 
workingin the heart, and sometimes break- 
ing forth fi-om the lips of men. Many, 
very many there are, who, on one occasion 
or other, have experienced this weariness of 
life, and been tempted to wish that it would 
come to a close. Let us now e.vamine in 
what circumstances this feeling may be 

deemed 



JHen^s being weary of Life. 3 

deemed excusable ; in what it is to be held serm. 
sinful ; and under what restrictions we JJ^' 
may, on any occasion, be permitted to say. 
My soul is weary of my life* 

1 shall consider the words of the text in 
three lights: as expressing, First, The sen- 
timent of a discontented man : Secondly, 
The sentiment of an afflicted man ; Third- 
ly, The sentiment of a devout man. 

I. Lbt us consider the text as express* 
ing the sentiment of a discontented man ; 
with whom it is the effusion of spleen^ 
▼exation, and dissatisfaction with life, aris- 
ing from causes neither laudable nor jus- 
tifiable. There are chiefly three classes of 
men who are liable to this disease of the 
mind : the idle ; the luxurious ; the cri- 
minal. 

First, This weariness of life isoflen fomid 
among the idle ; persons commonly in easy 
circumstances of fortune, who are not en- 
gaged in anyof the laborious occupations of 
the world, and who are, at the same time, 
without ener^ry of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of active exertion. Tn 

B2 this 
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SERM. this languid, or rather torpid state, they 
^^ have so many vacant hours, and are so much 
at a loss how to fill up their time, that their 
spirits utterly sink ; they become burden* 
some to themselves, and to every one a- 
round them ; and drag with pain the load 
of existence. What a convincing proof is 
hereby afforded, that man was designed by 
his Creator to be an active being, whose 
happiness is to be found not merely in rest, 
but in occupation and pursuit! The idle 
are doomed to suffer the natural punish* 
ment of their inactivity and folly ; and 
from their complaints of the tiresomeness 
of life there is no remedy but to awake 
from the dream of sloth, and to fill up with 
proper employment the miserable vacant 
cies of their days. Let them study to be- 
come useful to the world, and they shall 
soon become less burdensome to them- 
selves. They shall begin to enjoy exist* 
ence ; they shall reap the rewards which 
Providence has annexed to virtuous acti- 
vity; and hiive no more cause to say. My 
soul is weary of my life. 

Next, the luxurious and the dissipated 
form another cla«s of men, among whom 

such 
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such complaints ar« still more frequent. 8£rm. 
With them they are not the fruit of idle- ^' ' 
ness. These are men who have been busi* ' 
ed enough ; they have run the whole race 
of pleasure ; but they have run it with such 
inconsiderate speed, that it terminates in 
weariness and vexation of spirit By the 
perpetual course of dissipation in which 
they are engaged ; by the excesses which 
they indulge; by the riotous revel, and 
the midnight, or rather morning, hours to 
which they prolong their festivity ; they 
have debilitated their bodies, and worn out 
their spirits. Satiated with the repetition 
of their accustomed pleasures, and yet un* 
able to find any new ones in their place ; 
wandering round and round their former 
haunts of joy, and ever returning disap- 
pointed; weary of themselves, and of all 
things about thetti, their spirits are op- 
pressed with a deadly gloom, and the com- 
plaint bursts forth of odious life and a mi- 
serable world. Never are these complaints 
more frequent than at the close of rounds 
of amusement, and after a long lepetition 
of festal pleasures; when tlie spirits which 
had been forced up, as by some intoxicat- 
B3 ing 
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SESM. ing drug, to an unnatural height, subside 
,J^ into profound dejection. What increases 
the evil is, that it is not among the infirm, 
and the aged, but among the young, the 
gay, and the prosperous, who ought to be 
reputed the happiest men, that this distaste 
of life most frequently prevails. 

When persons of this description, in 
their peevish and splenetic hours, exclaim, 
J\iy soul is weary of my life, let them know, 
let them be assured, that this is no other 
than the j udgment of God overtaking them 
for their vices and follies. Their com- 
plaints of misery are entitled to no com- 
passion ; nay, they are sinful, because they 
arise from a sinful cause; from a mind 
broken and debased by luxury and cor- 
ruption. They are the authors of their own 
misery, by having thrown away on the 
follies of the world those powers which 
God had bestowed on them for nobler ends. 
—Let them return to the duties of men and 
Christians. Let them retreat from frivolity 
and abstain from excess. Let them study 
temperance, moderation, and self-corn-' 
mand. By entering on a virtuous and 
manly course of action, and applying to 

the 
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the honourable discharge of the functions serm. 
of their station, they will acquire different J^ 
views. They will obtain more real enjoy«> 
ment of life, and become more willing to 
prolong it. — But, after the warnings which 
God has given them of their mis-behavi- 
our by the inward misery they suffer, if 
they still continue to run tlie same intem* 
perate round, and to drain pleasure to the 
last dregs, it shall come to pass, that they 
who now contemn life, and are impatient 
of its continuance, shall be the persons 
most eager to prolong it. When they be- 
hold it in reality drawing towards a close, 
and are obliged to look forward to what is 
to come after it, they shall be rendered 
awfully sensible of its value. They will 
then grasp eagerly at the flying hours; 
anxious to stop them if they could, and to 
employ every moment that remains in re- 
pairing their past errors, and in making 
their peace, if possible, with God and hea- 
ven. According as they have sown, they 
now reap. They are reduced to eat the 
fruit of tfieir own ways, and to be filed 
with their own devices. 
There remains still a third class of those 
B4 who 
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8fiRM. who from discontent are become weary of 
,J^ life ; such as have embittered it to them- 
selves by the consciousness of criminal 
deeds. They have been^ perhaps, unna- 
tural to their parents, or treacherous to 
their friends ; they have violated their fi' 
delity ; have ensnared and ruined the in- 
nocent ; or have occasioned the death of 
others. There is no wonder that such per- 
sons should lose their relish for life. To 
whatever arts they may have recourse for 
procuring a deceitful peace, conscience 
will at times exert its native power, and 
shake over them its terrific scourge. The 
internal misery they endure has sometimes 
arisen to such a height, as had made them 
terminate, with their own hands, an exist- 
ence which they felt to be insupportable. 
To the complaints of such persons no re- 
medy can be furnished, except what arises 
from the bitterness of sincere and deep re- 
pentance. We can do no more than exhort 
them to atone as much as is in their power 
for the evils they have committed ; and to 
fly to the divine mercy, through Jesus 
Christ, for pardon and forgiveness. Let us 
now, 

II. Turn 
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II. Turn to persons of another descrip* serm. 
tioo, and consider the sentiment in the J[[^ 
text as exhorted by situations of distress. 
These are so variously multiplied in the 
world, and often so oppressive and heavy^ 
that assuredly it is not uncommon to hear 
the afflicted complain that they are weary 
of life. Their complaints^ if not always 
allowable, yet certainly are more excusa- 
ble than those which flow from the sources 
of dissatisfaction already mentioned. They 
are sufferers, not so much through their 
own misconduct, as through the appoint- 
ment of Providence ; and therefore to per- 
sons in this situation it may seem more 
needful to oflTer consolation, than to give 
admonition . However, as the evils which 
produce this impatience of life are of dif- 
ferent sorts, a distinction must be made 
as to the situations which can most ex- 
cuse it. 

Sometimes, the exclamation in the text 
may be occasioned by deep and overwhelm- 
ing grief. When they whom we had most 
affectionately loved, and in whom we had 
placed the felicity of our days, are taken 
away, our connection with life appears to 

be 
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.MRESbe dissolved. Wliy should we survive 
^ those to whom our souls were tied ? Would 
to God we had died before them / Now 
wlien they are gone, all pleasure and hope 
is gone as to us* To us the sun no longer 
shines with its usual brightness. No lon^ 
ger cheerfulness invests the face of Nature. 
On every object a sad gloom appears to 
rest ; and every employment of life is he-- 
come an oppressive burden With the 
feelings of those who are thus distressed 
we naturally sympathise. They are fre- 
quently the feelings of the most virtuous 
and amiable minds. And yet such per-* 
sons must be told, thatgrief may be indulg- 
ed so far as to become immoderate and 
improper. There are bounds which are 
prescribed to it both by reason and by re- 
ligion. A Christian ought not to mourn 
like those who have no hope. While he 
feels his sorrows as a man, he should also 
study to bear them like a man, with for- 
titude ; and not abandon himself to feeble 
and fruitless melancholy. Let him have 
recourse to a strenuous discharge of the 
duties of his station, and consider it as in- 
cumbent on him to make the best improve- 
ment 
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ment that he can of those comforts which serm. 
Providence has still left in his possession. ^' 

Again ; it sometimes happens that, apart 
from grief, great reverses of worldly for- 
tune give rise to the lamentation in the 
texif. This was the case with Job himself. 
A sudden fall from opulence into indi^ 
gence and want; some undeserved dis* 
grace incurred, or some unexpected cloud 
thrown over former reputation and fame ; 
the uAkindness and desertion of friends, 
or the insolent triumph of enemies, are apt 
tooverwhelm the minds of men with gloom, 
and to reduce them to be weary of life. 
To persons under such calamities, sympa- 
tjiy is due. That sympathy, however, 
will be proportioned to the degree in which 
we consider them, as free from blame in. 
the misfortunes which they suffer. As far 
as, through their own misconduct and 
vice, they have been the authors to them- 
selves of those misfortunes, we withdraw 
our pity. The burden which they have 
brought on themselves, we leave them to 
bear as they can; and with little concern 
we hear them exclaim, that their souls are 
weary of life. Not only so, but even in 

cases 
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SERM. c^s^s where calamities have fallen on the 
I- innocent, to the pity which we feel for 
them will be joined a secret contempt, if 
we perceive that, together with their pros- 
perity, their courage and fortitude have 
also forsaken them. To abandon them- 
selves to dejection carries no mark of a 
great or a worthy mind. Instead of declar- 
ing that his soul is weary of his life^ it be- 
comes a brave and a good man, in the evil 
day, with firmness to maintain his post, to 
bear up against the storm; to have re- 
course to those advantages which, in the 
worst of times, are always left to integrity 
and virtue ; and never to give up the hope 
that better days may yet arise. 

It is good for persons in such situations, 
to remark that, though Job was for a long 
while severely tried by a variety of dis- 
tresses, yet his condition was not left fi* 
nally unhappy. On the contrary, the 
goodness of that God whoili he had served 
returned at last to shine upon him with 
greater brightness than ever. His riches 
were restored to him twofold. The losses 
in his family were repaired by a new off- 
spring. His name became again renowned 

in 
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in the €ast ; and the latter end of Job ^ we serm. 
are told^ teas more blessed than the be- 
ginning. 

But still it may be asked^ will not th« 
continuance of long and severe disease 
justify the exclamation in the text, Mtf 
soul is weary of my life ? To persons who 
are forsaken by all the blessings of health, 
and who have no prospect left, but that of 
lingering under sickness or pain. Job's 
complaint may assuredly be forgiven more 
than to any others. Though it might be 
suggested to them» that even in old age 
and sickness^ except in very extreme cases, 
some resources are always left, of which 
they may avail themselves for relief; yet 
it must be admitted, that lawAilIy they 
may wish their sufferings to be brought to 
an end. Still, however, they must re- 
member, that resignation to the pleasure 
of Heaven continues to be their duty to 
the last. As long as any part remains to 
be acted, as long as their contiuuance in 
the world can serve any valuable pur- 
pose; it is more honourable to bear the 
load with magnanimity, than to give way 

to 
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SERM. to a querulous and dejected spirit. It 
. '• , remains^ 

III. To address myself to another order 
of men, among whom, though more rarely 
than among those whom I have described, 
the sentiment of the text is- to be found. 
They are persons who have no particular 
complaint to make of the ii\] ustice of the 
world, or the afflictions of their state. But 
they are tired of the vanity of the world, 
of its insipid eiyoyments, and its perpetu- 
ally revolving circle of trifles and follies. 
They feel themselves made for something 
greater and nobler. They are disgusted 
and hurt with the scenes of wickedness 
that are often passing before their eyes* 
Their hearts are warmed with the thoughts 
of a purer and more perfect existence de- 
signed for man ; and in the moments ot as- 
piration after it, the exclamation breaks 
forth, JHy soul is weary of my life. Oh ! 
that I had wings like a dove / for then I 
would ^fiy away and be at rest. Lo / then 
I would wander far off^ and remain in the 
wilderness. I would hasten my escape 
from the windy storm and tempest • For I 

have 
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have seen violence and strife in the city, serm* 

L 



Wickednessis in the midst thereof; deceit ^ 



and guile depart not from her streets. In 
this view the sentiment in the text may 
sometimes be that of a devont man. But 
such persons I must admonish^ that their 
devotion, however sincere, is not altoge- 
ther of a rational and chastened kind. It 
was from this temper that^ in former ages 
of the church, the numerous race sprung 
of anchorets, hermits, and all the various 
orders who voluntarily abandoned the 
world, to people the lonely deserts and the 
monastic retreat. The ordinary course of 
things seemed below them as candidates 
for heaven. The concerns of the world 
appeared unworthy of their attention, and 
dangerous to their virtue. Breathing af- 
ter a higher state, they imagined that 
they could not abstract themselves too 
much from every earthly amusement, as 
long as they were forced to remain in this 
place of exile. 

J^t us beware of all such imaginary re- 
finements as produce a total disrelish of 
our present condition. They are, for the 
most part^ grafted either on disappointed 

pursuits. 
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SERBff. pansnite, or oti a melancholy and splene- 
• ^ tic cast of mind. They are far from con- 
tributingto happiness^ and are inconsistent 
with all the active virtues of men. This 
life deserves not indeed to be put in com^ 
petition with that blessed immortality to 
which God has raised our hopes. But 
such as it is, it is the gift of God. It is the 
sphere in which his wisdom has placed ns» 
and appointed us to act our parts. As long 
as it lasts, we must neither slight the du- 
ties which it requires, nor undervalue the 
innocent enjoyments which it offers. It 
belongs to a man to live among men as 
his brethren ; which he who declares him- 
self weary of life is not qualified to do with 
propriety. 

Thus I have placed before you, in vari- 
ous views^ the sentiment in the text ; and 
have shown in what circumstances, and 
what causes, that disrelish of life arises 
which is often found among mankind. On 
a review of the whole, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that it is oftener to be ascribed 
to our own vices and folHes, than to any 
other cause. Among the multitudes in 

the 
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the world, to whom at this day life is oar- serm. 
densome, the. far greater number is of those ^ 
who have rt^idered it so themiael ves. Their 
idlenete^ their laxnry and pleasures, their 
criminal deeds, their immoderate passions, 
their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them in 6uch a degree, ds to make 
them weary of their existence. Preyed, 
upon by discontent of their own creating, 
they complain of life^ when they ought to 
reprehend themselves. 

Various afflictions thel'e doubtless are in 
the wbrld ; many persons with whom we 
have cause to sympathise, and whom we 
might reasonably forgive for wishing death 
to close their sorrows. But of the evils 
which embitter life, it must be admitted, 
that the greater part is such as we have 
brought on ourselves ; or at least such as, 
if we were not Wanting to ourselves^ might 
be tolerably supported; When we com- 
pute the numbers of those who are dis- 
posed to say> Mjfsoul is weary of my life, 
some there are to whom this sentiment is 
excusable ; but many more among whom 
it is in no way justifiable. I admit, that 
among the worthiest and the best, there 

VOL. IV. C may 
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SERM. mAy be dark moments, in which fonie 
^^^ feeling of f his nature may be apt to intriule 
upon their minds. But with them there 
are only moments of occasional and pas« 
sing gloom. They soon recal the vigour 
of their minds, and retnm with satia^ction 
to the discbarge of the duties, and to a par« 
ticipation of the enjoyments of life« 

One great cause of men's becoming 
weary of life, is grounded on the mistaken 
views of it which they have formed^ and 
the false hopes which they have entertain- 
ed from it. They have expected a scene of 
enjoyment ; and when they meet with dis^ 
appointments and distresses, they complain 
of life as if it (md cheated amd betrayed 
them. God ordained no such possession 
for man on earth as contiaued pleasure* 
For the wisest purposes he designed our 
state to be chequered with pleasure and 
pain. As such let us receive it, and make 
the best of what is doomed to be our lot. 
Let us remain persuaded, that simple and 
moderate pleasures are always the best^ 
that virtue and a good conscience ere the 
surest foundations of enjoyment ; that he 
who serves bis God and his Saviour wiib 

tlie 
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tlie purest intentions^ and governs his pas« sbrbl 
sions with the greatest care^ is likely to lead J^ 
the happiest life. Following these princi« 
ples^ we shall meet with fewer occasions of 
being weary of life ; we shall alwa]^ find 
some satisfactions mixed with its crosses ; 
and shall be enabled to wait with a hum* 
ble and contented mind till the Alnrightjv 
in his appointed time, finish our state of 
trial, and remove us to a more blessed 
abode. 
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SERMON II. 

On Charity as llie End of the Com- 
mandment. 



1 Timothy, i. 5. 

Now the end of the commandment is cha- 
rity, out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned. 



«RRM, YT appears from this chapter, that one 
BL design of the Apostle, in writing to 
Timothy, was to guard him against cer- 
tain corrupters of Christian doctrine, who 
had already arisen in the church. To 
their false representations of religion, be 
opposes that general view of it which is 
given in the text. Such summaries of re-* 
ligion frequently occur in the sacred writ- 
ings; 
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ings; and are extremely asefol. By the skrvl 
comprehensive energy with which they ^^ 
express the great lines of our duty, they 
both imprint them on our memory, and 
bring them home to our conscience with 
force. In the progress of this discourse, I 
hope to make it appear, that the words of 
the text afford a most enlarged and in- 
structiTe view of religion in all its chief 
parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be 
the end or scope of the commandment ^ that 
is, of the law of God. At the same time^ 
in order to prevent mistakes on this most 
important subject, he subjoins to charity 
certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, 
and to render the Christian character com- 
plete. These are, the pttre heart, the good 
eofiscienee, and faith unfeigned. I n treat- 
ing of these, I shall show the nature of 
their connection with charity, and the 
importance of theit being always united 
with it. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 
Charity is the same with benevolence or 
love ; and is the term uniformly employ- 
ed, in the New Testament, to denote all 

C 3 the 
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SERM.^1)^ fiTOod affections which we ought to 
^y ^ bear towards one another. It consists not 
in speculative ideas of general benevo* 
lence floating in the head, and leaving the 
hearty as siieculations too often do, un-» 
touched and cold. Neither is it confined 
to tiiat indolent good-nature, which makes 
OS rest satisfied with being free from inve- 
terate malice, or ill will to our fellows- 
creatures, without prompting us to be of 
^rvice to any. True charity is an active 
prindple. It is not properly a single vir« 
'ue ; but a disposition residing in the hearty 
ts a fountain whence all the virtues of be-* 
^lignity, candour, forbearance, generosity, 
:;ompassion, and liberality flow, as so many 
native streams. From general good* wiU 
to all, it extends its influence particularly 
to those with whom we stand in nearest 
connection, and who are directly within 
the sphere of our good offices. From the 
country or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of 
neighbourhood, relations, mnd friends ; 
itnd spreads itself over tlie whole circle of 
social and domestic life. I mean not that 
it imports a proraisciious UiMlistinguishing 

aH^ectioii, 
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atfc^tion, which gives every man an equal ^^xtJL 
title to our love. Charity, if we should ^ "' 
endeavour to carry it so far> would be ren-. 
dered an impracticable virtue^ and would 
resolve itself into mere words, without af« 
fecting the heart. True charity attempts 
not to shut our eyes to the distinction be* 
tween good and bad men ; nor to warm 
aur hearts equally to those who befriend 
and those who iniure us* It reserves our 
esteem for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it 
inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candour, and liberality 
of sentiment It forms gentleness of tem- 
j)er, and dictates aifability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding sympathies with 
t|iem who rejoice and them who weep. It 
t^ches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, 
the protector of tlie oppressed, the recon* 
ciler of differences, the intercessor for of- 
fenders. It is faithfulness in the friend> 
public spirit in the magistrate, equity and 
patience in the judge, moderation in the 
sovereign, and loyalty in the subject. In 
parents it is care and attention t in chil- 
C 4 dreu' 
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SF.RM. dren it is reverence anil submission. In ai 
2^ word, it is the soul of social life. It is the 
sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is like the dew of Herman, says 
the Psalmist, and the dew that descendeth 
on the mountains of Z ion, whei^e the Lord 
commanded the bjessingy even life forever^ 
more. 

Such charity, says Ihe text, is theendofthe 
commandments Thisassertion of the Apos- 
tle ijs undoubtedly consonant to all that rea-^ 
son can suggest on the subject of religion. 
For, on considering the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, reason gives us much ground 
to believe ; that the chief design of all the 
commandments which he has given to men, 
\^ to promote their happiness. Independent 
and self*snf&cieut, that Supreme Being has 
nothing to exact from us fdr his own in- 
terest or felicity. By our services he can-' 
not be benefited, nor by our offences injur- 
ed. When he created the world, it was be- 
nevolence that moved him to confer exist- 
ence. When he made himself known to 
bis creatures, benevolence, in like manner, 
moved him to give them laws for their con-- 
duct. Benevolence is the sprrng of legis-« 

latioD 
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lation in the Deity, as much as it wastlte ^km 
motive of creation. He issaed his com- ^I: 
maods on earth on purpose that, by obedi« 
ence to them, his creatures might be ren- 
dered happy among themselves in this 
life, and be prepared for greater happiness 
in another. Charity, especially when join- 
ed with parity, good conscience, and faith, 
is obviously the great instrument for this 
purpose ; and therefore must needs pos- 
sess the chief apd primary place in the 
laws of God, 

Accordingly, throughout the New Tes- 
tament, it is uniformly presented to us in 
the same light in which it is placed by the 
text. This is known to all who have any 
acquaintaiTce with the sacred books. Cha- 
rity is termed the fulfilling oftlie law, and 
the bond of perfectness. It was assumed 
by our blessed Lord as the characteristical 
distinction of his disciples; and in that 
magnificent eulogium which the apostle 
Paul pronounces upon it, in the thirteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthi* 
ans, it is expressly preferred by him to 
faith and hope. 1 his deserves to be se- 
riously considered by those who are apt to 

undervuhie 
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9EESC Biiderv»lue charity ms an appendage of 
'^ ^ what they contemptuously call Morality ; 
while they confine true religion to some 
favourite tenets and observances txf theii 
own, which they consider as compreliend' 
ittg the sum of what is acceptable to God. 
Such persons sho^v themselves profoundly 
ignorant of the nature of religion, and may 
too often be suspected of being strangers to 
its influence. For as the apostle John rea- 
sons. He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love that God whom 
he hath not seen ? 

At the same time, while I ascribe to cha- 
rity that high place in the system of reli- 
gion, which justly belongs to it, I am not 
to be understood as confining all religion 
to this disposition alone^ With much wis<* 
dom and propriety, the text hath annexed 
to it certain adjuncts, without which nei- 
ther the character of a good man ca» 
be completed, nor charity itself exer* 
cised to advantage. I'o the consideratioa 
of these I now proceed ; and I enter the 
more readily on this branch of the subject^ 
as there is ground to believe, that many 
pretend to possess charity, without pro* 

perly 
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perly understanding its nature and effi-sBRM 
cacy« There has been always an unhappy ^ 
tendency among mei) to run to extremes, 
on one side or other^ in matters of religion* 
As one set of men, who employ all their 
zeal on right belief, are prone to undervalue 
good practice ; so another sett who wish to 
be esteemed rational Christians, are in^ 
clined to rest the whole of their duty 
on charitable deeds, while they over- 
look certain dispositions and habits which 
ought always to accompany them. It 
is therefore of importance that the mis- 
takes of both these classes of men should 
be rectified, in order that religion may 
be held forth to the world in iis complete 
form, and in its full and undiminished 
lustre. 

Tbb first qualification of charity pointed 
, out in the text is purity ; charity out of u 
pure heart. Purity includes the virtues 
which belong to the individual, considered 
in himself, and with respect to the govern- 
ment of his desires and pleasures. It hath 
its seat in thf heart ; but extends its iiiflu^- 

euce 
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SERM. €nce orer so much of the outward conduct^ 
J^ as to form a great and material part of the 
character. They are only the pure in heart, 
we are told by our Saviour, who can see 
God. It is also true, that they are only the 
pure in heart, who can properly discharge 
their duties towards mankind. Inordi- 
nate love of pleasure^ intemperance, sen- 
suality, and a course of irregular life, are 
inconsistent, not only with the general cha- 
racter of a good man, but also with. the pe- 
culiar exercises of charity and benevolence. 
For nothing is more certain than that ha- 
bits of licentious indulgence contribute to 
stifle all the good affections ; to harden the 
heart; to nourish that selfish attachment 
to our own vicious pleasures which renders 
us insensible to the circumstances and 
wants of others. A profligate man is sel- 
dom found to be a good husband^ a good 
father, or a beneficent neighbour. How 
many young persons have at first set out in 
the world with excellent dispositions of 
heart ; generous, charitable, and humane; 
kind to their friends, and amiable among 
all with whom they had intercourse? 
And yet how often have we seen all those 

fair 
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fair appearances anhappily blasted in the serm. 
progress of life, merely through the influ* , *^* 
ence of loose and corrupting pleasures; 
and those very persons, who promised once 
to be blessings to the worlds sunk down in 
the end, to be the burden and nuisance of 
society ! The profusion of expence which 
their pleasures occasion, accounts in a great 
measure for the fatal reverse that takes 
place in their character. It not only drains 
the sources whence the streams of benefi- 
cence should flow, but often obliges them 
to become oppressive and cruel to those 
whom it was their duty to have patronised 
and supported. 

Purity of heart, and conduct must there- 
fore be held fundamental to charity and 
love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The licentious, I know, are ready 
to imagine, that their occasional deeds of 
bounty and liberality will atone for many 
of their private disorders. But, besides 
that such plans of compensation for vices, 
by some supposed virtues, are always fal- 
lacious, the licentious may be assured, that 
it is an appearance only of charity, not the 
reality of it, to which they can lay claim. 

For 
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sRiiM. Vox that great virtue consists not in occfl-* 
J^ sionai actions of humanity, in fits of kind^ 
ness or compassion, to which bad men 
may be prompted by natural instinct ; but 
in the steady and regular exercise of those 
good aifections, and the discharge of those 
imi>ortant duties towards others, for which 
the licentious are in a great measure dis* 
qualified. Their criminal propensities di« 
rect their inclinations to very difierent ob« 
jects and pursuits^ and often determine 
them to sacrifice the just rights of others^ 
sometimes to sacrifice the peace and the 
reputation of the innocent, to the gratifi* 
cation of their passions. Such is the per* 
niciousinfluence which the love of pleasure 
has on the good qualities of its devoted 
votaries. The impure heart is like the 
stagnant and putnYying lake^ which sends 
forth its poisonous exhalations to corrupt 
and wither every plant that grows on its 
banks* 

Thb second qualification annexed to 
Charity, in the text, is, that it be o/" a good 
conscience. By this I understand the 
Apostle to mean, that charity be in full 

consistency 
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consistency with j ustice and integrity ; tbat serm. 
the conscience of the man, who purposes ^^* 
to perform actions of benevolence, be free 
from the reproach of having neglected the 
primary duties of equity . For, nndou bted- 
]y, justice is a virtue primary to charity ; 
that is, it must go before it in all its exer* 
tions* One must Ant do justly, before he 
can pretend that he laves mercy. — Reli- 
gion, my friends, in order to render it use- 
fa\ to mankind, must be brought down by 
its teachers from the sublimity of specula- 
tion to the functions and occupations of 
ordinary life- It is my duty to admonish 
you, that you mnst, in the first place, be 
fair in all your dealing with others ; you 
must discharge the debts you owe; you 
must pay the wages due to your servants 
and dependents; you must provide for 
your own family, and be just to the claims 
of relations ; then, and then only, you can, 
firom a good conscience^ as the text en* 
joins, perform acts of generosity and 
mercy. 

Thi0 leads to a reflection which here 
deserves our attention; that, in order to 

fulfil 
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S£RM. fulfil that charity which is the, endof tliU 
^^' commandment, economy, and good order 
in private life, ought to be carefully studi-- 
ed by all Christians. This is more closely 
connected with a good conscience , than 
many seem inclined to admit Economy, 
when prudently and temperately conduct- 
ed, is the safeguard of many virtues; and is 
in a particular manner favourable to the 
exertions of benevolence. He who by 
fnconsiderate conduct is injuring his cir- 
cnmstances, will probably in time lose the 
inclination, and certainly is depriving him- 
self of the means, of being serviceable to 
his brethren. Some important exertions, 
indeed, there are of charity, which have 
po connection, with giving or bestowing. 
Candour, forgiveness, gentleness, and sym- 
pathy, are due to our brethren at all times, 
and in every situation of our own fortune. 
The poor have opportunities for displaying 
these virtues as well as the rich. They 
who have nothing to give, can often afford 
relief to others, by imparting what they 
feel. But, as far as beneficence is includ* 
ed in charity, we ought always to remem<- 

ber, 
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ber, that justice must, in the first placiSy 6erm. 
be held inviolably sacred; ^ ^^' 

The Wisdom of Scripture remarkably 
appears, in the connection pointed out by 
the text between charity and good consci^ 
ence or integrity ; a connection which I 
apprehend is often not attended to so 
much as it deserves. Among the frugal 
and industrious, great regard is commonly 
paid to justice. They will not defraud. 
They will not take any unlawful advan- 
tage in their dealings : And, satisfied with 
this degree of good comcienee, they are. 
stratigers to that charity which is the end 
of the commandment. They are hard and 
unfeeling. They are rigid and severe ia 
liieir demands. They know nothing of 
hutnanityi forgiveness^ or compassion. — 
Ainong another class of men, who have 
been more liberally educated, and who 
^re, generally of a higher rank in life^ jus* 
tiee is apt to be considered as a virtue less 
noble than charity; and which may on 
some occasions be dispensed with. They 
are humane, perhaps, and tender in their 
feelingsi They are easy to their depend* 
entSi They can be liberal^ even to profu« 

vol.. IV. I> sion. 
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SERM. sion. While, at tlie same time, they afe 
accumulating debts, which they ' know 
themselves unable to discharge. Their 
affairs are allowed to run into confusion. 
Economy and good order are neglected* 
The innocent, in great numbers, suffer 
materially by their mismanagement : And 
all the while they assume to themselves^ 
the praise of being generous and good-> 
hearted men. This surely is not that cha^ 
riiy which the Gospel enjoins ; and which, 
in its very essence, involves goodcansci^ 
enee and integrity. He, who pretends to 
do good to bis brethren without first doing 
them justice, cannot be accounted tbeir 
real friend. True charity is not a meteor, 
which occasicmally glares ; but a luminary^ 
which, in its orderly and regular ccmrse, 
dispenses a benignant influence. 

Thb third and last adjtinet connected m 
t'he text with charity is, that it be of faith 
unfeigned. Faith, in the scripture sense 
of it, includes the whole of religious prin- 
ciples respecting God, and respecting 
Christ. Good principles, without good 
practice, I confess, are nothing ; they are 

of 
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bf no avail in the sight of God, nor in the serm. 
estimation of wise men. But practice not 
founded on principle is likely to be always 
unstable and wavering; and, therefore, 
the faith of religious principles enters, for 
a very considerable share, into the proper 
discharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admitted that, without faith, 
our duties towards God cannot foe properly 
performed. You may be assured that your 
duties towards men will always greatly i 
suffer from the want of it. Faiths when 
pure and genuine, supplies to every part 
of virtue, and in particular to the virtue of 
charity, many motives and assistances, ot 
which the unbeliever is destitute. He who 
acts from faith, acts upon the high princi^ 
pie of regard to the God who made himi 
and to the Saviour who redeems him ; 
which will often stimulato him to his duty 
when other principles of benevolence be* 
come faint and languid, or are crossed by 
opposite interests. When he considers 
himself as pursuing the approbation of that 
divine Being, from whom love descends^ 
a sacred enthusiasm both prompts and 
consecrates bis charitable dispositions. Re<* 
B 2 gardless 
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SERM. gardless of men, or of human recompence^ 
j^ he is carried along by a higher impulse. 
He acts with the spirit of a follower of the 
Son of God, who not only has enjoined 
love, but has enforced it by the example 
of laying down his life for mankind. What- 
ever he does in behalf of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he considers himself as doing, in 
some degree to that divine Person, who 
hath said, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
vnio one of the least of these my brethren^ 
ye have done it unto me. Hence charity is 
with him not only a moral virtue, but a 
Christian grace. It acquires additional 
dignity and energy from being connected 
with the heavenly state, and the heavenly 
inhabitants. He mingles with beings of a 
higher order, while he is discharging his 
duty to his fellow-creatures on earth ; and 
by joining faith and piety to good works, 
he comi^letes the character of a Cfaris*- 
tian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the 
full sense of that comprehensive view of 
religion which is given in the text I have 
shown in what respects cAart(y joined with 

the 
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the pure hearty the good conscience, and serm. 
faith unfeigned y forms the end of thecoma , "' 
mandment. Let us ever keep in view those 
essential parts of a virtaous character, and 
preserve them in their proper union. Thus 
shall our religion rise into. a regular and 
well-proportioned edifice, vviiere each part 
gives firmness and support to another. If 
any one of those material parts he wanting 
in the structure; if, out of our system of 
charity, either purity^ or justice, or faith^ 
he left^ there will he cracks and flaws in 
the building, which prepares its ruin. 

This is indeed one of the greatest and 
most frequent errors of men, in their moral 
conduct. They take hold of virtue by 
pieces and corners only. Few are so de- 
praved as to he without all sense of duty, 
and all regard to it. To some moral qua* 
lities, which appear to them^ amiable or 
estiniahle, almost all men lay claims ; and 
on these they rest their worth in their own 
estimation. But these scattered pieces of 
virtue, not uniting into one wbole^ nor 
forming a consistent character^, have no 
powerful influence on their general habits 

D3 of 
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8£RM. of life. From varioas un^raarded qaarten 
^^ they lie open to temptatiom Their lives 
are full of contradiction, and perpetaally 
fluctpate between good and evil. Virtue 
can neither rise to its native dignity, nor 
attain its proper rewards, until all its chief 
parts be joined together in our character, 
and exert an equal authority in regulating 
our conduct. 
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SERMON IIL 

On our Lives Being in the Hand of 
God. 

[Preached at the BefponUf of a New Ytn-^^^mmrj Mi^ un^ 



Psalm xxx>. 15^ 

Mg timee we in thy hand.--^ 

THE sun that rolls over onr beads^ thesERM. 
food that we receive, the rest that ,JJJ^ 
we enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior 
power, on whom the inhabitants of the 
earth depends for lights life, and subsist-* 
ence. But as long as all things proceed in 
their ordinary course ; when day returns 
after day with perfect similarity: when 
our life seems stationary, and nothing 
I) 4 occurs 
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SEBM. occurs to warn us of any approacliinf 
WW <^bAuge, tbe religious sentiments of depend- 
ence are apt to be forgotten. The great 
revolutions of tin«e, when they come round 
in their stated orJer, have a tendency to 
force some impressions of piety, even op 
the most unthinking minds. They both 
mark our existence on earth to be advanc- 
ing towards its close, and exhibit our con- 
dition as continualJy changing ; while 
each returning year brings along with it 
new events, and at the same time carries us 
forwards to the conclusion of all. We 
cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceiv- 
ing, that there is a Supreme Being, who 
holds in his hands the line of our existence, 
and measures out to each of us our allotted 
portion of that line. Beyond ^ certain 
limit, it may be cut asunder by an invisi- 
ble l^and, which is stretched fprth over all 
tlie inhabitants of the world. Then natu- 
r^ly arises the ejaculation of the text. My 
times, O God, are in thy hand. My fate, 
depends an thee. The duration ofmylife^ 
and all t/te events which in future days 
are to Jill it, are entirely at thy disposal.-^ 
Let us now, when we lis.ve just seen one 

year 
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year close, and another begin , meditate sehm. 
serionsly on this sentiment. Let us con* 
sider what is implied in our times being in 
the hand TfGod; and to what improve- 
ment this meditation leads. 

The text evidently implies, first, that 
our times are not in our own hand ; that, 
03 our continuance in life depends not on 
ourselves, so the eveiits which are to hap-^ 
pen while life remains, are nnknown to 
us> and not under our owq direction. Of 
this we may behold many a proof, when 
we loo]( back on the transactions of the 
year which is just finished, Recollection 
will readily present to us a busy period, 
filled up ^ith a n^ ixture of business and 
amusement, of anxieties and care, of joys 
and sorrows. We have talked, perhaps, 
and acted much. We have formed many 
a plan ; in public or in private life, we have 
been engaged in a variety of pursuits. Let 
me now ask» how small a portion of all that 
has happened could have been foreseen, 
or foretold by us ? How many things have 
occured, of which we had no expectation; 
some, perhaps, that have succeeded heyouil 

our 
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SERM. our hopes ; many^ also, that have befallen 
'^'" as contrary to our wish ? How often were 
each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels/which, unseen by us, bring about 
the revolutions of human affairs ; and that, 
while man was devising his way. Provi* 
dence was directing the event ? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of 
that year has been told. We look forward 
to the year which is beginning; and what 
do'we behold there > All, my brethren, is 
a blank to our view. A dark unknown 
presents itself. We are entering on an fin* 
tried, undiscovered country, where, as 
each succeeding month comes forward^ 
new scenes may open ; new objects may 
engage our attention ; changes at home or 
abroad, in public or in private afiairs, may 
alter the whole state of our fortune^ New 
connections may be at hand to be formed,, 
or old ones just about to be dissolved ; 
perhaps we may have little more to do with 
this world, or with any of its connections; 
we may be standing on the verge of time 
and life, and on the point of passing into a 
new region of existence. In short, the 
prospect before us is full of awful uncer- 
tainty. 
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taitity. Life and death, prosperity andsERM. 
adversity, health and sickness, joy and ^^^^* 
trouble, lie in one undistinguishable mass, 
where our eye can descry nothing through 
the obscurity that wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain, that our times 
are not at our own disposal, we are taught 
by the text, that they are in the hand of 
God. This may be considered in two 
views. Our times are in the hand of God, 
as a supreme Disposer of events. They 
are in the hand of God^ as a Guardian and 
a Father. 

Our times, I say, are in the hand of God 
as a supreme irresistible Ruler. All that 
is to happen to us in this and the succeed^ 
ing years of our life— if any succeeding 
years we shall be allowed to see — has beeu 
foreknown and arranged by God. The 
first view under which human affairs pre- 
sent themselves to us, is that of confused 
and irregular succession. The events of 
the world seem thrown together by chance^ 
like the billows of the sea, tumbling and 
tossing over each other, without rule or 
order. All that is apparent to us is the 
fluctuation of human caprice, and the ope- 
ration 
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8ER9tf. ration of human passions. We see the 
^^ strife of ambition^ and the efforts of strata^ 
gem, labouring to accomplish their several 
purposes among the societies of men. But 
it is no more than the surface, the out side 
of things that we behold. Higher counsels, 
than it is m our power to trace, are concern- 
ed in the transactions of the world. If we 
believe in God -at all, as the Governor of 
the universe, we must believe, that without 
his Providence nothing happens on earth. 
He over- rules, at his pleasure, the passions 
of men. He bends all their designs into 
subserviency to his decree. He makes the 
wrath of men to praise him ; and restrains^ 
in what measure he ihiwksfit, the remainder 
of wrath. He brings forth in their course 
all the generations of men, ^Vheu the 
time is come for their entering into light, 
they appear on the stage; and when the 
time fixed for their dismission arrives, he 
cfuinges their countenance, and sends theirr 
away. The time of our appearing is nowr 
come, after our ancestors had left their 
place, and gone down to the dtfst. We 
are at present permitted to act our part 
freely and without constraint. No violence 

is 
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is done to our in«.lination or choice. But serm^* 
assuredly there is not a day of our life, nor J"' 
an event in that cay, bat was foreseen by 
God. That succession of occurrences, 
which to us is full of obscurity and dark- 
ness, is all light and order in his view. He 
sees from the beginning to the end ; and 
brings forward every thing that happens, 
in its due time and place. 

Our times are altogether in his hand. 
Let us take notice, that they are not in the 
hands either of our enemies, or of our 
friends. It is not in the power of man to 
shorten or to prolong our life, more or less 
than God has decreed. Enemies may em- 
ploy craft or violence in their attacks; 
friends may employ skill and vigilance for 
the preservation of our health and safety ; . 
but both the one and the other can have 
effect only as far as God permits. They 
work in subservience to his promise. By 
him they are held in invisible bonds., To 
the exertions of all human agents he says, 
Hitherto shalt thou come, and no /art her. 

We are to observe next, that our times 
are in the hand of God, not only as an al- 
mighty 
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SERM. mighty Disposer, but as a merciful GaaN 
^^[J^ dian and Father. We are by no means to 
imagine, that from race to race, and from 
year to year, God sports with the lives of 
succeeding generations of men> or, in the 
mere wantonness of arbitrary power, brings 
them forth, and sends them away. No ; if 
we have any confidence in what either the 
light of Nature suggests to all men, or what 
the revelation of the Gospel has confirmed 
to Christians, we have full ground to be- 
lieve, that the administration of human af* 
fairs is conducted with infinite wisdom and' 
goodness. The counsels of the Almighty 
are too deep for our limited understandings 
to trace. His path may often, as to u.% 
be in the sea, and hisfootsiepsin the mighty 
tcaters ; while, nevertheless, all his paths 
are mercy aiid truth. He who^ from the 
benignity of his nature, erected this world 
for the abode of men ; He who furnished it 
so richly for our accommodation, and stor- 
ed it with so much beauty for our enter- 
tainment ; He whoj since first we entered 
into life, hath followed us u ith such a va* 
riety of mercies, surely can have no plea* 
sure in our disappointment and distress^ 

Be 
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He knows our frame ; He remembers we skrm. 
are dust; and looks to frail map, we are ^"' 
assared, with such pity as a father heareth 
to his children. To him we may safely 
commit ourselves, and all oar concerns, as 
to one who is best qnalified, both to direct 
the incidents proper to happen to ns in 
this world, and to judge of the time when 
it is fit for QS to be removed from it 

Even that ignorance of our future des« 
tiny in life, of which we sometimes com- 
plain, is a signal proof of his goodness. He 
bides from ns the view of futurity, because 
the view would be dangerous and over- 
powering. It would either dispirit us with 
visions of terror, or intoxicate us by the 
disclosure of success. The veil which co« 
vers from our sight the events of this and 
of succeeding years, is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. Our times are in his hand; 
and we have reason to be glad that in his 
hand they are kept, shut oat from our view. 
Submit to his pleasure as an almighty Ru- 
ler we must, because we cannot resist him. 
Equal reason there is for trusting in him 
as a Guardian, under whose disposal we 
are safe. 

Such 
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SBRMi Such is the import of tiie text, that n^^l^ 
i JJJj times are in tJie hand of God. Otir times 
are unknown to us^ and not under our own 
direction. They are in the hands of God 
as a Governor and Ruler ; in the hands of 
, God as a Guardian and Father. These 
separate views of the text require, on our 
part, separate improvements. 

Seeing our times are not in our own 
hand, seeing futurity is unknown to us^ let 
us, first, check the vain curiosity of pene- 
trating into what is to come. Conjecture 
about futurity we oftea must ; but upon 
all conjectures of what this year is to pro^ 
duce, let us lay a proper restraint. Let us 
wait till God shall bring forward events in 
their proper course, without wishing to 
discover what he has concealed ; lest, if 
the discovery were granted, we should see 
many things which we would wish not to 
have seen. 

^ 

The most common propensity of man« 
kind is to store futurity with whatever is 
agreeable to them; especially in those 
periods of life when imagination is lively^ 
and hope is ardent. Looking forward to 

the 
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liife year now beginning, they are ready to sehm. 
promise themselves much from the foun- ^"' 
dations of prosperity which they have laid ; 
from the friendshipii and connexions which 
they have secured ; from the plans of con- - 
dact*which they have formed. Alas! how 
deceitfill do all these dreams of happiness 
often prove! While matiy are saying in 
tecret to their hearts^ To-morrow shall be 
its this day, and more abundantly, we are 
obliged in returti to say to them, boast not 
thyself of to-motrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth* I do not 
mean, that in the unknown prospect which 
hen before ii^we should forebode to our^ 
selves nothing but misfortunes. May it be 
the pleasure of Heaven that this year run 
On in a placid and tranquil tenor to us all ! 
But this I say, that in such foresight of 
futurity as we are allowed to take, we may 
reckon upon it as cjsrtain, that this year 
lihall prove to us, as many past have prov- 
ed, a chequered scene of some comforts 
and some troubles. In what proportion 
dne or other of these shall prevail in it ; 
Ivhether^ when it ends, it shall leave with 
lis the memol*y of joys or of sorrows, is to 
VOL. IV. • E be 
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SF.RM. be determined by him in whose hands oi/f 
^^J^ times are. Our wisdom is, to be prepared 
for whatever the year is to bring; prepared 
to receive comforts with thankfulness, 
troubles with fortitude; and to improve 
both for the great purposes of virtue and 
eternal life. 

Another important instruction which 
naturally arises from our times not being 
in our own hands is, that we ought no lon- 
ger to trifle with what it is not in our power 
to prolong : but that we should make haste 
to live as wise men ; not delaying till to-* 
morrow what may be done to*day ; doing 
now with all ourmight whatever our hand 
findeth to do ; before that night cometh 
wherein no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events 
which are before us^ there is one thing we 
have too much reason to believe, namely, 
that of us, who are now assembled in this 
congregration, and who have seen the year 
begin, there are some who shall not surr 
vive to see it close. Whether it shall be 
you, or you, or I, who shall be gathered to. 
our fathers before the revolving ye^r hM 
finished its rounds God aloiie knows. Out 

timn 
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times are in his AanJ/— But to oaf place sbrm. 
it is more tlian probable that some of us ^^^ 
shall have gone. Could we foretel the 
month, or the day, on which our change 
was to happen, how diligent would we be 
in setting our house in order, and prepar* 
ing ourselves to appear before our Maker? 
Surely, that ought to be prepared for with 
most care, concerning which we are ]gno« 
rant how soon it is to take place. Let us 
therefore walk drcumspectly, and redeem 
ihe time. Let us dismiss those trivial and 
superfluous cares which burden ot* corrupt 
our life ; in order to attend to what is of 
highest importance to us as men and Chris*^ 
tians. The beginning of each year should 
carry to us all a solemn admonition of our 
iblly in neglecting to improve suitably the 
years that are past. It should call up mis- 
pent time into our view ; and be like the 
hand coming forth upon the.wall^ in the 
days of Belshazzar, and writing in legible 
characters over against us, O man / thy 
days are numbered ; thou art weighed in 
the balance f and found wanting ; take care 
lest thy kingdom be on the point ofdepatt^ 
ing from thee. 

E2 When 
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SEKM. When we consider^ in the next p1ac€'^ 
JJ^ that our times, as I before illustrated, are 
in the hand of God as a sovereign Disposer, 
it. is an obvious inference from this truth, 
that we should prepare ourselves to submit 
patiently to his pleasure, both as to the 
events which are to fill up our days, and as 
to the time of our continuing in this world. 
To contend with him we know to be fruit- 
less. The word that is gone out of his 
mouth must stand* In the path which he 
has marked out for us, whether it be short 
or long, rugged or smooth, we must walk. 
Is it not then the dictate of wisdom, that 
we should previously reconcile ourselves 
to this sovereign ordination, and bring oar 
nrindsto harmonize with what is appoint- 
ed to be our destiny ? Let us fortify this 
temper, by recalling this reflection of the 
wise man ; who knoweth what is good for 
man in this life ; all the days of his vain 
life, which he spendeth as a shadow ? 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is 
the universal wish; and, as the wish is 
prompted by nature, it cannot be in itself 
unlawful. At the same time, several cir- 
cumstances concur to temper the epgemess 

of 
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of this wish ; and to show us that it should sehm. 
always be found under due submission to 
the wiser judgment of Heaven « Who 
among us can te]l whether, in wishing for 
the continuance of many years on earth, 
we may not be only wishing for a prolon- 
gation of distress and misery ? — You might, 
live, my friends, till you had undergone 
lingering rounds of severe pain, for which 
death would have proved a seasonable de- 
li verance. You might live till your breasts 
were pierced with many a wound., from 
public calamities or i>rivate sorrows. You 
might live till you beheld the death of all 
whom you had loved ; till you survived 
all those who love you ; till you were lelt 
as desolate strangers. on earth in the midst 
of a new race, who neither knew you, nor 
cared for you, but who wished you off the 
stage.^Of a nature so ambiguous are all 
the prospects which life sets before ns, 
that in every wish we form relating to them, 
much reason we have to be satisfied that 
our times are in the hands of God, rather 
than our own. 

This consideration is greatly strength* 
E 3 ened 
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SERBL ened^ when, in the last place, we think of 
Iff 
\ God acting, not as a Sovereign only, but 

as a Guardian, in the disposal of our times 
This is our great consolation in looking* 
forward to futurity. To God, as a wise 
Ruler, calm submission is due ; but it is 
more than submission that belongs to him 
as a merciful Father; it is the spirit of 
cordial and affectionate consent to his will. 
Unknown to us as the times to come are, 
it should be sufficient to our full repose 
that they are known to God. The day and 
the hour which are fixed in his counsels 
for our dismission from life, we ought to 
be persuaded are fixed for the best ; and 
that any longer we should not wish to 
remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing 
nigh, though our spirits may be composed 
on our own account, yet on account of our 
friends and families, no little anxiety and 
sorrow may be sometimes apt to take pos- 
session of the mind. Long we have «njoy« 
ed the comfort of their society, and been 
accustomed to consider them as parts of 
ourselves. To be parted from them for 
ever is, at any rate, a bitter thought ; bii-t 

to 
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to (he bitterness of ttiis^ is over and above sf.hm. 
added^ the apprehension of their saifering , ^^^' 
much by our death. We leave many a 
relation^ perhaps may leave young chil- 
dren, and a helpless family, behind us, to 
l>6 exposed to various dangers, and thrown 
forth on an unfriendly world. Such vir- 
tuoos anxieties often oppress the tender 
and feeling heart at the closing periods of 
life. — My brethren, look up to that God, 
in whose hand the times of yoar fathers 
were ; in whose hand the time$ of your 
posterity shall be. Recollect, for your 
comfort, the experience of ages. When 
were the righteous utterly forsaken by God 
in times past ? Why should they be for- 
saken by him in timM to come ? Well did 
he govern the world before yon had a be- 
ing in it. Well shall he continue to go- 
vern it after you are no more. No cause 
have you, therefore^ to oppress your minds 
with the load of unknown futurity. Com- 
mit your cares to a Father in heaven. Sur- 
render yonrlife, your friends, and your fa- 
mily, to that God who hath said. The chiU 
dren of his servants shall continue^ and 
their seed shall be establithed before him. 
E 4 Leave 
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SRRM. Leave thy fatherless children^ I will pre^ 
J!|j[^ serve them alive ; and let thy widows tmst 
in me. 

I HAVE thus shown what the import is, 
and what the improvement shoujd be^ of 
the doctrine of the text, thatotcr times are 
in the hand of God. It asserts a fact, the 
truth of which can be called in question 
by none ; a fact which, whether persons 
have any sentiments of religion or not, u 
calculated to make a serious impression on 
every mind ; especially at seasons when 
the revolution of years gives ub warning 
that our duration on earth is measured, 
and advances towards its period. To per- 
sons who are religiously disposed, who 
study to improve life to its proper purposes^ 
to do their duty towards God and man, 
and through the merits of their Redeemer 
to obtain grace and favour from heaven, 
the doctrine of the text is still more impor* 
tant. A niong them it tends to awaken im« 
pressions which are not only serious^ but 
as I have shown^ salutary and comforting 
to the heart.-r-Thankfnl that our tiinesare 
in the hand of a Sovereign, who is both 

wise 
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wise and g^racious, let us prepare ourselves skrm« 
to meet the approaching events of life with ^^^' 
becoming resignation^ and at the same time 
with manly constancy and firm trust in 
God« As long as it shall please him to 
continue our abode in the worlds let us re* 
main faithful to our duty ; and when it shah 
please him to give the coimnand for our 
removal henpe^ let us utter only this voice; 
In thy hand, O my God, my times are. 
Thou art calling me away. Here 1 am, 
ready to obey thy calif and at thy signal 
to go forth* I thank thee that I have been 
admitted to partake so long of the comforts 
of life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom 
and goodness displayed in thy ivorks. I 
thank (hee that thou hast borne so long 
with my infit^nities and provocations ; hast 
allowed me to look up to thy promise in 
the gospeh and to hear the u ords of etei^- 
nal life uttered by my great Redeemer. 
With gratitude, faith and hope, I commit 
my soul to tkee, JLordf now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peaces for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.-r^^uch are 
the sentiments with which e\evy pious 

and 
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i>p^M. And good man should conclude his life. 
*'V, Such indeed are the sentiments which he 
ought to carry through every part of life. 
With these may we begin, and with these 
conclude, every succeeding year which 
God shall think fit to add to our earthly 
existence. 
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SERMON IV. 



On tlie Mixture o\ Bad Men with the 
Good in Human Society. 



* Matth. xiii. 30- 

■ f i both grow together until the harvest.— 

^HE flarable,of which these words are sf.km. 

a party contains a prophetical de- 

iription of the state of tne church. Our 

'0rA predicts^ that the societies of Chris^ 

|Mk& were to be infected with persons of 

jjlt»»e princifdesand bad dispositions^ whom 

* likens to tares springing np among 
^at. He intimates, that there should 
Arise some whose ofhcious zeal would 

prompt 
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SF.RM. prompt thedesrire of exterminating irnme* 
,}^ diately all such evil men ; but that this 
were contrary to the designs of Providence, 
and to the spirit of Christianity ; that a 
complete separation was indeed to be made 
at last between the good and the bad ; but 
that this separation was to be delayed till 
the end of the world, when, in the style of 
the parable, the tares should be entirely 
gathered out from among the wheat. Lei 
both grow together until the harvest. 

When we look around us, notiiing is 
more conspicuous in the state of the world 
than that broad mixture of the reli^iouii 
and the impious, the virtuous and the 
wicked,whichwet]nd taking place in every 
society. Strong objections seem hence to 
arise sigainst either the wisdom or goodness 
of divine Providence ; especially when we 
behold bad men not only tolerated in the 
world, but occasionally exalted in their 
circumstances, to the depression of the just. 
Why, it will be said, if a Supreme Being 
exist, and if bis justice rule the universe; 
does he allow such infamous persons, as 
the records of history often present, to have 
a place, and even to make a figure in Iua 

world ? 
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world? Why sleeps the thunder idle in serm. 
)iis hand, when it could so easily blast ^^' 
them? What shall we think of one who, 
having the power of exterminating them 
always at his command, permits them to 
proceed without disturbance ; nay, some- 
times appears to look on them with com-> 
placency?— It becomes highly worthy of 
onr attention, to consider what answer can 
be made to these objections ; to inquire 
whether any reasons can be given that 
serve to justify this dispensation of Provi-- 
dence, in allowing a mixture of bad men 
to continue on the face of the earth until 
the end of time. This inquiry shall make 
the subject of the present discourse, toge- 
ther with such reflections as naturally arise 
from surveying the state of human affairs. 
But, before entering directly on such 
inquiry, it may be proper to take notice, 
that, in our estimation of who are the good, 
who are the bad, we are often in hazard 
of committing mistakes. The real charac- 
ters of men are known only to God. They 
frequently depend on the secret and un- 
seen parts of life. As in judging of them- 
selves men are always partial, so in judg- 
ing 
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SEiiM. ing of others they often err, through the 
J3l. imperfect information which they have 
gathered, or the rash prejudices which 
they have formed. They are too apt to li« 
mit the character of virtue to those who 
agree with them in sentiment and belief; 
and to exaggerate the failings of those 
against whom they have conceived dislike, 
into great and unpardonable crimes. Were 
it left to the indiscreet zeal of some to ex* 
tirpate from the earth all those whom they 
consider as bad men, there is ground to ap» 
prebend that, instead of tares, the wheat 
would often be rooted out At the same 
time we readily admit the fact, as too ma* 
nifest to be denied, thatamultitude of gross 
and notorions sinners are now mixed with 
the followers of God and virtue. Let us 
proceed then to consider how far this is 
consistent with the justice and wisdom, of 
the Governor of the world. 

It is a principle, in which all serious and 
reflecting persons have agreed, and which 
by many arguments is confiimed, that our 
present state on earth is designed to be a 
state of discipline and improvement, in or^ 
der to fit hulnan nature for a higher and 

better 
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l)etter state which it is to attain hereafter, serm. 
Now this principle being once admitted, ^^' 
we say, that the mixture of virtue and vice 
which here prevails, is calculated to answer 
this purpose better than a mere unmixed 
and perfect state of society would have 
done. 

For, in the first place, the crimes of the 
wicked give occasion to the exercise of 
many excellent dispositions of heart among 
the righteous. They bring forth all the suf- 
fering virtues, which otherwise would have 
had no field ; and by the exercise of which 
the human character is tried, and acquires 
some of its chief honours. Were there no 
bad men in the world to vex and distress 
the good, the good might appear in the 
light of harmless innocence ; but could 
have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, 
magnanimity, patience, and fortitude. One 
half of virtue, and not the least important 
half, would be lost (o the world. In our 
present imperfect state,' any virtue, which 
is never exercised, is in hazard of becomyig 
extinct in the human breast. If goodness 
constantly proceeded in a smooth and flow* 

ery 
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SRRM. ery path ; if, meeting with no adversary to 
oppose it, it were surrounded on every 
hand with acclamation and praise, is there 
no ground to dread that it might be cor- 
rupted by vanity, or might sink into indo-* 
lence? This dangerous calm must there* 
fore be interrupted. The waters must be 
troubled, lest they should stagnate and 
putrify. When you behold wicked men 
multiplying in number, and increasing in 
power, imagine nut that Providence par- 
ticularly favours th^rn. No ; tliey are suf- 
fered for a time to prosper, that they may 
fulfil the high designs of Heaven. They 
are employed as instruments in the band 
of God for the improvement of his servants. 
They are the rods with which he chastens 
the virtuous, in order to rouse them frOifi a 
dangerous slumber ; to form them for the 
day of adversity, and to teach them how to' 
suffer honourably. 

In the next place, the mixture of the bail 
among the good serves not only to give ex- 
ercise to the passive graces, but also to ira- 
preve the active powers and virtues of man* 
It inures the righteous to vigilance and ex-^ 

ertiati. 
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ertion. It obliges them to stand forth, and serm. 
act their part with firmness and constancy ^^' 
in evil times. It gives occasion for'their 
virtues to shine with conspicuous lustre ; 
and makes them appear as the lights of the 
tror/tifamidst surrounding darkness. Were 
it not for the dangers that arise from abound* 
ing iniquity^ there would be no opportunity 
for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, 
for caution to watch, nor for faith to exert 
itself in overcoming the world- It is that 
mixture of dispositions which now takes 
place, that renders the theatre on which 
we act so busy stirring, and so much fitted 
for giving employment to every part of 
man's intelligent and moral nature. It ' 
affords a complete field for the genuine dis-* 
play of characters ; and gives every man 
an opportunity to come forth and show 
what he is. Were the tenor of human con- 
duct altogether regular and uniform, in^ 
terrupted by no follies and vices, no gross . 
dispositions and irregular passions, many 
of our active powers would find no exercise. 
Perhaps even our life would languish, and 
become too still and insipid. Man is not 
yet ripe for a paradiiie i:^ innocence, and 
VOL. IV. F for 
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SERM. for the enjoyment of a perfect and faultless 
J^ society. As in the natural world he is not 
made for perpetual spring and cloudless 
skies, but by the wintery storm must be 
called to exert his abilities for procuring 
shelter anddefence ; so, in the moral world, 
the intermixture of bad men renders many 
an exertion necessary, which in a more per- 
fect state of the world would find no place, 
but which in the present state of trial is 
proper and useful. The existence of vice 
in the world assuredly testifies our present, 
corruption: and, according to the degree 
of its prevalence, is always, more or less^ 
the source of misery* It is a standing proof 
of the fall and degeneracy of man. But, 
as long as that fallen state continues, the 
wisdom of Providence evidently appears in 
making the errors and frailties of the wick- 
ed subservient to the improvement of the 
just. Tares are for that reason suffered at 
present to grow up among the wheat. 

These observations on the wisdom of 
Providence, in this dispensation, will be 
farther illustrated, by considering the use- 
ful instructions which we receive^ or which 
at least every wise man may receive, from 

the 
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the follies and vices of those among whom serm. 
we are obliged to live. 

FiRST^ They furnish instruction con- 
cerning the Snares and dangers against 
which we oiight to be most on our guard. 
They put it thereby in our power to profit 
by the errors and misconduct of others. 
By observing) from what small beginnings 
the greatest crimes have arisen ; observing 
how bad company has seduced this man 
from his original principles and habits; 
how a careless indulgence of pleasure has 
birnded and intoxicated that man ; hdw 
the neglect of divine institutibns has^ in 
another, gradually paved the way for opeti 
profligacy ; much salutary instruction i6 
conveyed to the virtuous. Tracing the 
dangerous and slippery paths by which so 
many have beep insensibly betrayed into 
ruin, their views of human nature are en« 
larged i the sense of their own imbecility 
is strongly impressed upon them ; accom- 
panied with the conviction of the necessity 
of a constant dependence on the grace and 
assistance of Heaven. All the crimes, 
which they behold disturbing society a« 
F 2 round 
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SERM. round them/ serve as signals bung out ta 
^y^ them, beacons planted in their view, to 
prevent their making shipwreck among 
those rocks on which others have split. It 
has been justly said, that not only from the . 
advices of his friends, but from the re- 
proaches of his enemies, a wise man may 
draw instruction. In the same manner, it 
is not only by the examples of good men, 
but likewise by those of the wicked, that 
an attentive mind may be confirmed ia 
virtue. 

Next, These examples of bad men, while 
they admonish the virtuous of the dangers 
against which they are to guard, are far- 
ther profitable by the views which they 
exhibit of the evil and the deformity of 
sin. Its odious nature never appears in so 
strong a light as when displayed in the 
crimes of the wicked. It is true that, when 
vice is carried only to a certain degree, and 
disguised by plausible colours, it may pass 
unreproved, and even for a while seem po- 
pular in the world. But it is no less true 
that, when it becomes open and flagrant, 
and is deprived of the shadow of virtue, it 

never 
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never fails to incur general reproach, and sp.hm. 
to become the object either of contein pt or ^^* 
of hatred. How often^ for instance, have 
the greatest abilities^ which once drew es- 
teem and admiration, sunk, in a short time, 
into the most humiliating degradation, 
merely through the ascendant which cor- 
rupted inclinations and low habits had ac- 
quired over their possessor > How often have 
the rising honours of the young been blast- 
ed, by their forsaking the path af honour, 
on which they had once entered for the 
blind and crooked tracts of depravity and 
folly ? Such spectacles of the infamy of 
vice, such memorials of the disgrace attend* 
ing it, are permitted by Providence for ge- 
neral instruction: and assuredly are edify- 
ing to the world. It was necessary, for 
moral improvement, that the beauty and 
excellence of virtue, 'and the deformity of 
vice, should be strongly impressed on every 
intelligent mind. This could never be 
done #ith so great advantage as by the 
striking contrasts of both, which are pro- 
auced by the living examples of evil men 
intermixed vrith the good. It is in tbis 
mirror that we clearly contemplate how 
F 3 much 
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SERM, much tlie righteous is more excellent than 
^\, his neighbour. 

The same purpose of important instruc- 
tion is farther promoted, by the instances 
of misery which the state of wicliecl men 
on earth aifords. I admit, that the worldly 
success, which sometimes attend them, 
may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a 
little inore reflection enables men to distin- 
guish between apparent success and real 
happiness. The condition of worthless 
men, whatever splendor riches may throw 
around them, is easily discerneid to be a 
restless and miserable one, and the misery 
which they suffer, to be derived from their 
vices. In that great corrupted crow4 
which surrounds to what incessant bustle 
and stir, what agitation 9nd tumult take 
place? What envy and jealousy of one 
another? How much bitterness of resent- 
ment do we behold among them ; mutually 
deceiving and deceived ; supplanting and 
supplanted; ever pursuing but never satis- 
fied ? These are not matters of rare obser-- 
ration, or which require nice scrutiny to 
discover them- We need only open our 
eyes to behold the wicked tormented by 

their 
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their passions, and far removed from thatsERM. 
sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity ^^^ 
wbicli is the abode of real happiness. Nay, 
when we appeal to bad men themselves, 
after they have run the whole round of vi- 
cious pleasures, we will often Ifind them 
obliged to confess, that the wretched result 
of their pursuits has been vanity and vex^ 
ation of spirit f and that the happiest days 
they have enjoyed were in the times of in- 
nocence, before criminal desires and guilty 
passions had takeu possession of their 
breasts. Such practical demonstrations 
as these of the infelicity af sin„ are yielded 
by the examples of evil doers whom we 
see around us. By attending to their si- 
tuation, the misery, as well as infamy, of 
guilt is realised, and rendered sensible to 
our apprehepsioR.. 

Thus, upon a fair inquiry, you behold 
how the ways of God may> in this remark- 
able case, be justified to man. You behold 
what important en<ls are advanced, by 
permitting the tares at present to grow to- 
getlier with the wheats The intermixture 
of evil men« in liuman society, serves to ex- 
F 4 ercise 
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8ERM. ercise the suffering graces and virtues of 
^^\ the good; by the diversity of characters 
among those with whom they have inter- 
course^ it serves to bring forth and improve 
their active powers and virtues, and to en- 
large the circle of useful occupations; it 
serves to instruct them in the temptations 
Against which they are to guard, to reveal 
icothem all the deformity of vice, and to 
^ake its miseries pass conspicuously be- 
fore their eyes, Whea we consider theni 
as actors on the theatre of the world, they 
ire thereby improved in the part they have 
io perform. When we consider them as 
spectators of what is passing on that thea- 
re, their minds are thereby instructed; 
heir views rectified and enlarged by the 
objects that are set before them. 

From these important truths, several re- 
flections, no less important, arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first 
place, never to be hasty in finding fault 
with any of the arrangements of Provi- 
dence. The present permission of moral 
ievil on the earth, seemed, on the first view, 
to furnish a strong objection against eithei 

the 
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the wisdom or the goodness of the Author 8£rm. 
of nature. After beholding the useful ^ 
purposes which are answered by that per- 
mission, how cautious should we be in ad« 
vancing any of ou r rash speculations against 
his government or conduct! To our con* 
fined and humble station, it belongs not 
to censure, but to submit, trust, and adore ; 
satisfied, that the farther we inquire, the 
rectitude of his ways will appear the more; 
thankful for the discoveries of them which 
have been imparled to us ; and persuaded 
that, when our discoveries fail, it is not 
because there is no more wisdom or good- 
ness to be seen, but because our present 
condition allows us not to see more. 

In the second place. Let us be taught 
with what eye we are to look upon those 
bad men whom we find around us in the 
world. Not surely with an eye of envy^ 
Whatever prosperity they may seem to 
enjoy, they are still no more than tareSy 
the weeds of the field ; contemptible in 
the sight of God, tolerated by his provi- 
dence for awhile on account of the righte- 
ous, to uhose improvement they are ren- 

chMed 
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SERM dtred subservient. The parable informs 
JJ^ us that, in the end, they are to be gather- 
ed together and burnt. In this life only 
they have their good things. Bnt their 
prosperity is transitory. They are brought 
into desolation in a momenty and utterly 
consumed with terrors. As a dream when^ 
oneawakeih ; so, O God, when thou awak- 
est, thou shall despise their image. When 
Me consider their unhappy state, it becomes 
us to behold them with the eye of pity. 
Let us remember, that, in tlie midst of their 
errors, they are by nature still our breth- 
ren. Let us not behave to them in the 
spirit of bitterness. Insult nut their follies. 
Pride not yourselves on superior virtue. 
Remember that, as bad men are mixed 
with the good ; so, in the best men, vices 
are mixed with virtues. Your own cha- 
raoter, good as you may esteem it, is not 
free from every evil tamt; and in the cha- 
racters of those whom you reprobate as 
vicious, there are always some good quali- 
ties mixed with the bad ones, Study, as 
far as you can, to reclaim and amend thein ; 
and if, in any degree, you have been pro-? 
filed by their failings, endeavour, in return, 

to 
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to profit them by good counsel and advice ; sfum. 
by advice not administered with officious 
^eal, or self-conceited saperiority, but with 
the tenderness of compassion and real 
friendship. 

In the third place. In whatever propor* 
tion the admixture of vice may seem to 
take place in the world, let us never des- 
pair of the prevalence of virtue on the 
whole. Let us not exaggerate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of vice which isfouud 
in the mixture. It is proper to observe, 
that in the parable now before us, after the 
owner of the field had sown his good seed, 
no reason is given ns to think, that the 
good seed was entirely choaked up by tares. 
On the contrary, we are told, that the blade 
sprung upf and brought forth fruit ; and, 
thought the tares also arose, yet, in the 
end, there was a harvest^ when the wheat 
was reaped and gathered into the ham. I n 
the most cormpted times, God never leaves 
himself without many witnesses on earth. 
He is always attentive to the cause of good- 
ness; and frequently supports and advan- 
ces it by means which we are unable 

to 
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SERM. to trace. He nonrishes miicli piety aud 
iX: virtue in hearts that are unknown to us ; 
and beholds^ repentance ready to spring 
up among many whom we consider as re* 
probates. I know that it has always been 
common for persons to represent the age in 
wWch they live as the worst that ever ap- 
peared ; and religion and virtue as just on 
the point of vanishing from among men« 
This is the language sometimes of the seri- 
ous ; often of the hypocritical^ or of the 
narrow*minded. But true religion gives 
no sanction to such severe censures, or 
such gloomy views. Tliongh the tmrea 
must be at all times springing up, there is 
no reason for believing that they «hall ever 
overspread the whole field. The nature 
of the weeds that spring up may vary, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. Different 
modes of iniquity may distinguish different 
ages of the world ; while the sum of cor- 
ruption is nearly the same. Let not our 
judgments of men, and of the times in 
which we live, be hasty and presumptuous. 
Let us trust in the grace of God ; and hope 
the best of mankind. 



In 
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In the fourth and last place. Let ns keep sbrm. 
our eyes ever fixed on that important pe- 
riod, which is alluded to in the text^ as the 
conclusion of all L,ei bothgrow together^ 
until the harvest. The g^eat spiritual year 
is to be closed by a harvest^ when the 
householder is to gather the wheat into his 
barn\ when, at the end of the world, the: 
final distinction of men and characters is/ 
to take place. The confused mixture of 
good and evil, which now prevails, is only 
a temporary dispensation of Providence, 
accommodated to man's fallen and imper- 
fect state. Let it not tempt us, for a mo- 
ment, to distrust the reality « of the divine 
government; or to entertain the remotest 
suspicion that moral good and evil are to 
be on the same terms for ever. The frailties 
of our nature fitted us for no more at pre- 
sent than the enjoyment of a very mixed 
' and imperfect society. But \(^hen our na-** 
ture, purified and refined, shall become 
ripe for higher advancement, then shall 
the spirits of the ju^t^ disengaged from any 
pointed mixture, undisturbed by sin or by 
sinners, be united in one divine assembly, 

and 
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SERM. and rejoice for ever in the presence of liim 
v^^ who made them. Looking forward to this 
glorious issue with stedfast faith, let no 
cross appearances ever discomfit our hopes, 
or lead us to suspect that we have been 
serving God in vain. If we continne/iifM- 
ful to the death, we may rest assured, that 
in due time we shall receive the crown of 
life. 
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SERMON V. 

On the Relief which the Gospel Af- 
FORDS to the Distressed. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper.] 



Mattii. xi. 28. 

Came unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy ladeuy and I will give you rest. 

THE life of man on earth is doomed sbrm. 
to be clouded with various evils. ^^^ 
Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a 
considerable proportion of the human race: 
and even they who have a title to be called 
prosperous, are always^ in some periods ot 
their life^ obliged to drink from the cup of 
bitterness. The Christian religion is parti- 
cularly entitled to our regaril^by accommo* 

dating 
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SERM dating itself, with great tenderness, to this 
J[l. distressed condition of mankind. It is not 
to be considered as merely an aathoritative 
system of precepts. Important precepts it 
indeed delivers for the wise and proper re-, 
gulations of life. But the same voice which 
enjoins our duty, otters the words of con-^ 
solation. The gospel deserves to be held as 
a dispensation of relief to mankind under 
both the temporal and spiritual distresses of 
their state. 

This amiable and compassionate spirit 
of our religion conspicuously appears in 
the character of its great Author. It shone> 
in all its actions while he lived on earth. 
It breathed in all his discourses ; and^ in 
the words of the text, is expressed with 
much energy. In the preceding verse, lie 
had given a high account of his own person 
and dignity. All things are delivered un- 
to me of my Father ; and no man knoweth 
the JSon but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any nmn the Father^ sate the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. 
But lest any of his hearers should bedis- . 
couraged by this mysterious representation 
of his greatness, he instantly tempers it 

with 
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with the iDostgracioasbenigrnity; declar- skrm. 
ing, in the text, the merciful intention of ^* 
his mission to the world. Come unto me all 
jfe that labour and are heavy laden, and 1 
will give you rest. 

The first thing which claims our atten- 
tion in these words is, what we are to un- 
derstand by comifig unto Christ. This is 
a phrase which has often given occasion to 
controversy. By theological writers it has 
been involved in much needless mystery, 
while the meaning is in itself plain and 
easy. The very metaphor that is here 
used serves to explain it. In the ancient 
world, disciples flocked round their differ* 
ent teachers, and attended them wherever 
they went ; in order both to testify their 
attachment, and to imbibe more fully the 
doctrine of their masters. Comity unto 
CAm/, therefore, is the same with resorting 
to him as our declared Master ; acknow- 
ledging ourselves his disciples, believers 
in his doctrine, and followers of his pre- 
cepts. As Christ is made known to us 
under the character both of a Teacher and 
a Saviour, our coming to him imports not 

VOL. IV. G only 
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SERM. only submission to his instructions, but 
Jj^ confidence aiso in his power to save. It 
imports that, forsaking the corruptions of 
sin and the world, we follow that course 
of virtue and obedience which he points 
out to us ; relying on his mediation for 
pardon of our offences, and acceptance 
with heaven. This is what is implied in 
the scripture term Faith ; which includes 
both the assent of the understanding to the 
truth of the Christian religion, and the con- 
currence of the will in receiving it. 

What next occurs in the text to attract 
our notice is, the description of those to 
whom the invitation is addressed. All 
those who labour and are heavy ladeUy that 
is, who, in one way or other, feel them-- 
selves grieved and distressed, are here in- 
vited to come to Christ. — Now, from two 
sources chiefly our distresses arise, from 
moral or from natural causes. 

First, They may arise from inward mo- 
ral causes ; from certain feelings and re- 
flections of the mind, which occasion 
uneasiness and pain. A course of sin and 

vice 
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vice always prove rainoasamd destructive serm. 
in the issue, l^t ifsr tendency to ruin ,^' 
is often not [lercevved/ viiik that ten* 
dericy is advancing. For as sin is the reign 
of paission and'pleasare^ it forms men to a 
thoo gbtless inconsiderate state. Circum^ 
stances, however, mayoccur^ andfrequent-^ 
ly, in the course of life, do occur, which 
disclose to a vicious man the r^iin which he 
is bringing on himself, as an offender a- 
gainst the Grod who made him* When 
some occasional confinement to solitude,* 
or some turn of adverse fortune, directs his 
attention immediately upon his own cha- 
racter ; or when, drawing towards the 
close of life, his passions subside, his plea- 
sures withdraw, aiid a future state comes 
forward to his view ; in such situations it 
often happens, that the past follies and 
crimes of such a man appear to hiib in a 
light most odious and shocking ; and not 
odious onlyi but terrifying to his heart. 
He considers that he is undoubtedly placed 
under the government of a just God, who 
did not send him into this world for nought; 
that he has neglected the part assigned to 
him ; has contemned the laws of Heaven ; 
G2 has 
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SERM. has degraded his own nature ; and instead 
^' of being useful^ having been. hurtful and 
pernicious to those among whom, he livedo 
is about to leave a detestable memory be- 
hind him.— What account shall he give of 
himself to his Maker? Self-condemned^ 
polluted by so many crimes^ how can he 
expect to find mercy in his sight ?— Hence, 
ail overwhelmed and dejected mind, hence, 
dismal forebodings of punishment; hence, 
that wounded spirit; which, when it is 
deeply pierced, becomes the sorest of all 
human evils, and has sometimes rendered 
existence a burden which could not be 
endured. 

Such distresses as these, arising from 
moral internal causes, may be made light 
of by the giddy and the vain ; and repre- 
sented as confined to a few persons only of 
distempered imagination. But to those, 
whose professions give them occasion to 
see men under various circumstances of 
aflSiction, they are known to be far from 
being unfreqnent in the world ; and, on 
many more occasions than is commonly 
imagined, to. throw over the human mind 
the blackest gloom of which it is suscepti- 
ble. 
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ble. Religious feelings, be assured, have serm. 
a deep root in the nature of man» They ^* 
form a part of the human constitution. 
They are intenroven with many of those 
fears and hopes which actuate us in the. 
changing situations of fortune. During 
the gay and active periods of life, they 
may be smothered ; but, with most men, 
they are smothered rather than totally 
obliterated: And if any crisis of our con- 
dition shall awaken, and bring them forth, 
in their" full force, upon a conscious guilty 
heart, woe to the man, who, in some dis-- 
consolate season, isdoomexl to suffer their 
extreme vengeance ! 

But, while under such distresses of the 
mind, not a few may be said to labour and 
to be heavy laden^ greater still is the mul- 
titude of those who, from natural external 
causes, trom the calamities and evils of 
life, undergo much suffering and misery. 
The life of man is not indeed wholly com- 
posed of misery. It admits of many pleas- 
ing scenes. On the whole, there is reason 
to believe, that it affords more joy than 
grief. At the same time, the unfortunate, 
as I before observed, form always a nu-^ 
G 3 merous 
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8£RM. meroils class of mankind ; and it may be 
J^ said with truths Hitatsare travail is ordaiv^ 
edjbr the sans of men. Though the bur- 
den is not equally larid on aU ; some tbere 
always are» on whom ifc/feJls with oppres* 
dive weight. Unexpected disappointments 
have crushed their hopes, and blasted the 
plans which they had forme'dfor comfort 
in the world. The world had> perhaps, 
smiled upon them once, only to^ive them a 
sharper feeling of its miseries at the la^t. 
Struggling with poverty, unable to sup-^ 
port their families, whom they see lan- 
guishing around them, they, at the same 
time, are obliged, by their sitvation in so- 
ciety, to conceal their neces^tie^ ; and, 
nnder the forced appearance^ of cheerful- 
ness, to hide from the world » broken h^rt* 
They are stung perhaps* by the iipi^i^d-r 
ness of friends ; ca^t off by thos^e in ivIimnpi 
they. had trusted ; or turn by itetin^^j 
death from real fritfids, im Qonneieitiitti[^j|t)i 
whon^ they might have ioui^slMd^aidrbisftff 
happy ; at th& ^me timfe, '^rae dowfi^ ft: 
may be, with thbiihfirmitieiiof Arftkfc^ 
body, and left {to.diia^H painihliMfe iritb* 
ocKt assistance or reiie£:: .iiow>iiituit^Ist4 

w «/ scenes 
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scenes of this nature, on which it were serm. 
painful to insist, does the world alSbrd ? ^' 

When we turn to those who ^re account- 
ed prosperous men, we shall always find 
many sorrows mingled with their pleasures^ 
many hoars of care and vexation^ wherein 
they acknowledge themselves classed with 
those viho labour and are Iieavy laden* In 
entering into some gay festive assembly^ 
we behold affected cheerfulness displayed 
on every countenance; and might fancy 
that we had arrived at the temple of un- 
mixed pleasure and gladness of heart. 
Yet even there, could we look into the bo- 
soms of these apparently happy persons, 
how often would we find them inwardly 
preyed upon by some tormenting suspi* 
cions, some anxious fears, some secret 
griefs, which either they dare not disclose 
to the world, or from which, if disclosed^ 
they can look for no relief? In short, 
amidst the great company of pilgrims, who 
are journeying through life, many there 
are whose journey lies through a valley of 
tears ; and many to whom that valley is 
only cheered by transient glimpses of 
joy. 

G4 To 
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SBRM* To these classes of mankind is address^ 
^ ed the invitation of the text. To them it 
is in a particular manner addressed ; over- 
looking the giddy and dissipated multi- 
tude. Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden. Not as if our Saviour 
were always ready to accept that sort of 
piety which is merely the consequence of 
distress ; or made all those welcome^ who 
are driven by nothing but fear or danger to 
have recourse to him. His words are to 
be understood as intimating, that the heart 
which is humbled and softened by afflic^ 
tion, is the object of his compassionate re* 
gard ; that he will not reject us merely 
because we have been cast off by the world ; 
but that, if with proper dispositions and 
sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, 
we shall be sure of meeting with a graci- 
ous reception. It now remains to show, 
what that reception is which we may look 
for ; what that re^t is which Christ hath 
promised to confer on those who come to 
'him ; whether their distresses arise from 
moral or from natural causes. Corns unto 
me, and I will give you rest. 

I. Christ 
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I. Christ affords rest to the disturbed seem* 
mind that labours under apprehensions y^^ 
and fears of guilt. Let those who suffer 
distress of this nature come to Christ, that 
Ts, with contrition and repentance, have 
recourse to him as our Saviour, and they 
shall regain quietness and peace. Foolish 
and guilty they have been, and justly lie 
under dread of punishment ; but the pe- 
nitent sorrow which they now feel implies 
their disposition to be changed. It implies, 
as far as it is genuine, that, sensible of their 
folly, they now desire to become good and 
wise ; and are determined for the future to 
hold a virtuous course, could they only 
hope to obtain pardon for the past. Li 
this situation of mind, let them not be cast 
down and despair. Christ has brought 
with him from heaven the olive branch. 
He carries in his hand the signal of for* 
giveness. The declaration which he pub- 
lishes is. Let the wicked forsahe his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts*, 
and let him return to the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for 
he will abundantly pardon. Insufficient 
though our own repentance be to procure 

pardon 
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SERM. pardon from Heaven, we are informed, that 
^l^ an all-sufficient atonement has been made 
by Christ. Neither the number nor the 
atrocity of offences excludes from forgive- . 
ness, the penitent who returns to his duty. 
To all who come under this description, 
the offer of mercy extends, without excep- 
tion • He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all 
things ? 

This discovery of the divine government, 
afforded by the Gospel^ is perfectly calcu- 
lated to scatter the gloom which had over- 
cast the desponding heart. The atmos* 
phere clears up on every side, and is illu- 
minated by cheering rays of celestial mercy. 
Not only is hope given to the penitent, but 
it is rendered sinful not to indulge that 
hope. We are not only allowed and en« 
couraged, but we are commanded to trust 
in the divine clemency. We are com- 
manded to believe, that none who come 
unto Christ he will in any wise cast out^ 
As 1 live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and 

live; 
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live ; .turn jfe^ turn ye, from yowreK%l¥mif9i, wm. 
f&r wAy wiU yedie,4/ h^uee i>fJ»raHf r^'' 
Sa^h as the ralief wJiipK ;tbe >religiun oi 
Ohrifit brings .to tfaenk who labour 4md'Mrw 
heavy htkn nmder ibe iiapressioos of gjoiht 
and diVme displeasui^ ; a. relief wbiob 
notbing can render ineffectaal to tbe.fa^art^ 
except tbejBOst gloomy saperetitioa, found" 
ed on gross misconceptions of the natane 
and attributes of God • Let us now* 

II. Consider wbat rest the religion of 
Cbrist gives to tbem wbose distresses arises 
not from inward and moral, but fron na* 
tural and external causes; from adverse 
fortune^ or any of those numerous calamir 
ties to which we are at present exposed. 
To such persons^ it may seem more difficult 
to pt4>mise any effectual relief. In tha 
former case, the distress lay entirely in die 
mind. As soon as its views are rectified^ 
and its apprehensions quieted, the evil i^ 
removed^ and the cure effected. Here, 
the distress arises from without ; and the 
religion of Christ affects not the course of 
external events. jBut though it remoyes 
not all the evils of life ; though it promises 

no 
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SERM no continuance of andisturbed prosperity 
. J^ (which indeed it were not salutary for man 
always to enjoy) ; yet^ if it mitigates the 
evils which necessarily belong to our state« 
and supports us under them, it may justly 
. be said to give rest to them whe labour and 
are hea^y laden. When much that is mar 
terial and important is effected, we have 
no cause to complain, though all that we 
desire be not accomplished.— In this part 
of the discourse, I am to be considered as 
addressing myself, not merely to such as 
are at present suffering any severe calami- 
ty; I now speak to many, who, in the 
midst of health and afitnence, enjoy the 
various comforts of life. But I must der 
sire such persons to look forward to what 
may one day be their state. Let them re- 
flect how important it is to prepare them- 
selves for the future unknown vicissitudes 
of the world. For, if a man live many 
pears, and rejoice in them all; get, let him 
remember the days of darkness, for they 
shall be many. Now, either in the prospect 
of future distress, or under present suffer* 
ing, I say, that the religion of Christ gives 
rest to the lieart, by the fortitude which it 

inspires. 
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inspires, and by the consolations which it serm. 
affords. s^^ 

First, It inspires fortitude. It disco* 
vers a supreme administration, so friendly 
to the interests of goodness, as never to 
allow the followers of C hrist to dread, that, 
in any situation of fortune, they shall be 
neglected by Heaven. From the abstract 
consideration of the divine perfections, 
men had always some ground to believe, 
that the general order of the universe was 
eonsulted by its great ruler. But how far 
the interest of individuals might be oblig- 
ed to yield, or, in many cases, might be 
sacrificed, to this geiieral order, they were 
left altogether in the dark. Here the gos- 
pel of Christ comes to our aid, by the ex- 
plicit assurance which it gives that, in the 
great system of Providence, the welfare of 
every single good man is particularly in- 
cluded. A II things^ we are expressly told* 
are made to work togetlier, not merely for 
the order and perfection of the whole, but 
also, for good to them who love God. The 
life of every person who comes under this 
description, forms a system complete .with*- 

in 
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8ERM inri^tself ; where every event that happens 
y^^ to him possesses its destined place, and 
forms a link in that great chain of causes* 
which was appointed^ from the beginning 
of things^ for carrying on his improvement 
^nd felicity. Such an arrangement of the 
affairs of the worlds may appear astonish-* 
ing to our narrow capacities; yet surely 
implies no effort beyond the reach of infinite 
power^ joined with infinite wisdom and 
goodness. 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and 
constancy to good men^ which can upon 
no other grounds be attained. Faiths in' 
these principles of the gospel, erects for 
them a fortress impregnable to the assaults 
of the worlds into which they can at all 
limes retreat. Sitting under the shelter of 
divine protection^ they calmly hear the 
storm, when it blows with its utmost vio- 
1 ence around them* The^oods have lifted 
vp their voice ; they have lifted up all 
their waves** But the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many tvaters ; 
yea^ than the mighty waves of the sea. Of 
the man who possesses such principles, it 
is justly said. His heart is established i he 

shall 
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gkall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his skrm. 
heart isjheed trusting in the Lord. Tran«* ^' 
quillity, order, and. magnanimity, dwell 
^vith him; while ail is oonfnsion and tre- 
pedition among those who have nothing to 
look to but the apparent disorders of the 
world. 

The doctrine of Christ not only arms us, 
in this manner with the fortitude against 
the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils 
to fall upon us with their heaviest pressure, 
it lightens the load by many consolations 
to which others are strangers. While bad 
men trace, in the calamities with which 
they are visited, the hand of an offended 
Sovereign, Christians are taught to view 
them as the well-intended chastisements of 
a merciful Father. They hear, amidst 
them, that still voice which a good consci- 
ence brings to their ear: Fear not, for I 
am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I ann 
thy God. They apply to themselves the 
comfortable promises with which the Gos* 
pel abounds. They discover in these the 
happy issue decreed to their troubles, and 
wait with patience till P)*ovidence shall 
have accomplished its great and good de- 
signs. 
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SERM. signs. In the meantime, devotion opens 
^' to them its blessed and holy sanctuaiy : 
that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is at 
rest ; where the cares of the world are for- 
gotten, where. its tumults are hushed, 
and its miseries disappear ; where greater 
objects open to our view than what the 
world presents ; where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sw,eeter and calmer light 
beams on the afflicted heart. In those 
moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring 
out his wants and sorrows to an almighty 
Supporter, feels that he is not left solitary 
and forsaken in a vale of woe. God is with 
him, Christ and the Hojy Ghost are with 
him ; and though he sliould be bereaved 
of every earthly friend, he can look up 
in heaven to a Friend who will never 
die. 

To these present consolations, the religion 
of Christ adds the joyful prospect of that 
future state, where eternal rest remaineth 
for the people of God. This life they are 
taught to consider as only the house of their 
pilgrimage ; the temporary mansion of 
painful, though necessary discipline. But 

let 
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fet them endure for a Kttle, and the pilgri- serm. 
mage shall end, the discipline shall be fi- ^' 
nished ; and all the virtaous be assembled 
in those blissful regions which are prepared 
for their reward. Such a prospect cheers 
the darkest hours of life ; and affords a; 
remedy to every trouble. The st{fferinfs 
o/^ this present time are not to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed. — 
They appear, in this comparitive view, as no 
more than a distressing dream of the night, 
fnim which one awakes into health, and 
light, and joy. Peculiar is this high con« 
solation to the religion of Christ. It is 
what all nations had eagerly wished for; 
what all philosophy had anxiously sought 
to discover ; but what no research, no phi- 
losophy, were able to ascertain to mankind, 
till Christ brought the assurance of life and 
immortality from heaven ; and conferred 
on his disciples this noble and inestimable 
gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christain doc* 
trine is found to be the great medicine of 
life. It is the balm of human sorrows and 
cares. In our |Hresen t state, ^here so many 

VOL. IV5. H are 
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8ERM are suffering actaal distress^ of one kind or 
y^^ other, and where all have reason to dread 
the approach of distress, it is religion only 
that can alleviate the burdens of life, and 
smooth onr passage through this evil world 
Let this view of religion persuade us to im- 
prove the sacred ordinance of our Lord's 
supper for coming unto Christ in the way 
before explained : that is, joining ourselves 
to him as his disciples ; his disciples, not 
in words and professions only, but in heart 
and in truth, taking upon^us his yoke, as is 
added in the words immediately following 
the text ; and learning of him who is meek 
and lowly in heart. Let those who labour 
under the sense of remembered follies and 
crimes, come unto 6%m/ with penitent dis- 
positions, and they shall obtain pardon. 
Let those who labour under the suffering 
of present, or the apprehension of future 
sorrows, come unto Christ, and they shall 
receive consolation. All who are in any 
sense heavy laden, coming unto him, shall 
find rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this discourse^ there 

is another set of men not yet mentioned^ 

to whom I must also address the exhorta- 

^ tion 
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tion in the text; those I mean who, labour, sprm 
iDflT under none of the distressful burdens J[: * 
of life, are surfeited of its pleasure ; who 
labour under the burden only of languid 
ease, and the loud of insipid prosperity. 
You drag, my friends, but a miserable ex- 
istence. Oppressed by no sorrow, you 
feel vacuity and dissatisfaction within ; 
you are often weary of life; and, in your 
solitary hours, are disposed to confess that 
all you have experienced is vanity. Where- 
fore should you any longer spend your 
money for that which is not bread, and 
your labour for that which sati^fieth notf 
Come to the waters which are now offered 
to you, and drinh. Hear, and your souls 
shall live: Retreat from the corrupting 
vanities of the world to Christ, to religion, 
and to virtue. New sources of enjoyment 
shall then be opened to you. A world yet 
untried shall display itself to your view. 
You shall be formed to a relish for the quiet 
and innocent pleasures of piety and devo- 
tion ; of friendship and good affections; o( 
useful knowledge, and virtuous activity ; 
of calm society, and seasonable retirement; 
pleasures of which at present you have no- 
H 2 conception ; 
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SERM conception ; but which, upon trial, you 
J^ shall find superior to the trifling or turbu- 
lent amusements, in which you have hither* 
to passed your days. — The true satisfaction 
of the human mind is only to be found in 
religion and goodness; in a purified heart 
and a virtuous life. All other plans of 
happiness are fallacious, and pregnant 
with disappointment. It is only by ac^ 
quaint ing curselve . with Chdy that we can 
find peace : And those who are weartf and 
heavy ladennow^ shall be weary and heavy 
laden to the end, unless they came to him 
who only can give tJiem rest. 
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SERMON YI. 

On Luxury and Licentioubnsss. 

Isaiah, v, I2. 

The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, 
und wine, are in their feasts ; but they 
regard vot the work of the Lord, neither 
eonsider the operation of his hands. 

IT appears from many passages in theggi^iii^ 
writings of this prophet^ that in his ^^^ 
days great corruption of manners had be- 
gun to take place among the people of Is- 
rael. Originally a sober and a religious 
nation, accustomed to a simple and pasto* 
ral life, after they had enlarged their ter- 
ritories by conquest, and acquired wealth - 
be commerce, they gradually contracted 
habits of luxury ; and luxury soon intro- 
duced its usual train of attending evils. In 
the history of all nations^ the same circi^ 
H 3 lation 
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8EnM« lation of manners has been found ; and Uie 
^^* age in which we live resembles^ in this re- 
spect, the ages which have gone before it. 
Forms of iniquity may vary ; but the cor- 
rupt propensities of men remain at all times 
much the same ; and revolutions from pri- 
mitive simplicity to the refinements of cri- 
minal luxury have been often exhibited 
on the stage of the world. The reproof 
directed in the text to the Jews of that 
ancient age, will be found equally appli- 
cable to the manners of many in modern 
times. In discoursing from it, I shall first 
consider the character of those who are 
described in the texc, and show the guilt 
that is involved in it. I shall next con- 
sider the duties which persons of that cha- 
racter are supposed to have neglected ; 
to regard the work of the Lord, and to 
consider the operation of his hand. 

I. When we take into view the charac- 
ter pointed at in the text, it is evident that 
what the prophet means to reprove is, the 
spirit of inconsiderate dissipation, of intem- 
perate indulgence, and irreligious luxury* 
It is not the feast and the wine, the harp 
> and 
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and the vioU which he means to condemn, serm. 
Music and wine are, in themselves^ things ^'* 
of innocent nature : Nay, when temperate- 
ly enjoyed^ they may be employed for use- 
ful purposes ; for afford ing relaxation from 
the oppressive cares of life, and for promot- 
ing friendly intercourse among men. The 
opulent are not prohibited from enjoying 
the good things of this world, which Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon them. Religion 
neither abolishes the distinction of .ranks 
(as the vain philosophy of some would 
teach us to do), nor interferes with a modest 
and decent indulgence of pleasure. IX is 
the criminal abuse oi pleasure which is 
here censured ; that thoughtless and in- 
temperate enjoyment of it^ which wholly 
absorbs the time and attention of men ; 
which obliterates every serious thought of 
the proper business of life ; and effaces the 
sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark^ that it is 
not open and direct impiety/ which is laid 
to the charge of the persons here charac- 
terised. It is not said, that in their feasts 
they scoffed at religion, or blasphemed the 
name of God. To this summit of wicked- 
H 4 nesa 
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8ERM. ness these persons had not yet arrived ; 
^'* perhaps the age in which they lived gave 
not its countenance to this wantonness of 
^ impiety. It is merely a negative crine of 
J which they are accused, that they regard- 
ed not the works of the Lord, neitJier con- 
sidered the operation of his hands. But 
this absence of all religious impressions is 
here pointed out, as sufficient to stigmatise 
th^r characters with guilt. As soon as 
the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, the 
great check is taken off, which keeps un- 
der restraint the passions of men. Mean 
desires, and low pleasures, take place of 
the greater and nobler sentiments which 
reason and religion inspire. Amidst the 
tumult of /A^ wine and the feast, aU proper 
views of human life are forgotten. The 
duties which, as men, they have to perform, 
the part they have to act in the world, and 
and the distresses to which they are expos- 
ing themselves, are b«iished from their 
l!b€Kights. To-morrow shall be as this day, 
and more mhnndantly^ is the only voice. 
Inflamed by society, and ciroulated Arom 
one loose companion to another^ the spirit 

of 
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of riot grows and swells^ till it end in bra- serbi. 
tal excess. J[^ 

Were such disorders rare and occasional 
merely, they might perhaps be forgotten , 
and forgiven. Bat nourished by repetition 
and habiti they grow ap among too many, 
to become the bnsiness and occupation of 
life. By these unfortunate votaries of plea- 
sure, they are accounted essential to hap* 
piness. Life appears to stagnate without 
them. Having no resource within them- 
selves, their spirits sink, and their very 
being seems annihilated, till the return of 
their favourite pleasures awaken within 
them some transient sparkles of joy. Idle* 
ness, ease, and prosperity, have too natural 
a tendency to generate the follies and vices 
now described. Because they have no 
changes y said the Psa:lmist, therefore they 
fear not God. They are the dark and 
solitary hours of life, which recal men to 
recollection and wisdom. They show to 
the unthinking what this world really is, 
and what may be expected from it. But 
the day that is always bright and uncloud- 
ed, is not made for men. It flatters them 
with the dangerous illusion, that it is in 

their 
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SFRM. their power to render life one scene of 
^^' , pleasure; and that they have no other bu* 
siness on earthy but to spread the feast, 
and call the harp and the viol to sound. 
But the examples are so frequent, of the 
dangers and the crimes which arise from 
an intemperate abuse of pleasure, that 
on this part of the subject it seems need- 
less to insist any longer. 1 proceed5 
. tkereforej 

II. To consider the duties which men 
are accused of having neglected ; and 
which it is here supposed, if duly attended 
to, would have acted as the correctives of 
dissolute and irreligious luxury; these are, 
to regard tfie work of the JLord, and to con^ 
sider the operation of his hands.^^Hy re- 
commending such duties, I do not mean to 
representitas requisite that the feast should 
be turned into an act of worship ; that the 
countenance of men should be always 
grave ; or that, in the hours of amusement 
and of social festivity, no subject may em- 
ploy their thoughts and their discourse 
except God and a future state. All ex- 
tremes in religion are dangerous ; and by 

carrying 
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carrying austerity too far, we are in hazard serm. 
of only promoting hypocrisy. But though ^^* 
some, in the last age, might be prone to this 
exireme ; yet, at the present day, there is 
not much occasion for warning men against 
it.— What I now insist upon. is, that all our 
pleasures ought to be tempered with a se- 
rious sense of God ; that scenes of gaiety 
and eivjoyment should never make us forgdt 
that we are subjects of his government, and 
have a part allotted us to act in this world , 
that on no occasion they should be pro«- 
longed so much, repeated so often, or suf- 
fered to transport us so far, as to lead us 
to break any of the divine laws, or to act 
inconsistently with the dharacter of men 
and Christians. A prevailing sense of God 
on the mind is to be ever held the surest 
guard of innocence and virtue, amidst the 
allure ments of pleasure. It is the sal u tary 
mixture which must be infused into the 
cup of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innox^ious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in the 
language of the prophet, to regard the 
work of the Lord, and to consider the ope-- 
ration of his hands ; which expressions 

may 
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seaM/may be understood as requiring us to have 
^ God upon our thoughts under two views ; 
to regard his worky as the author of natures 
and to consider the operation ofhishands^ 
as the Governor of the world. Let us at- 
tend more particularly to each of these 
views of the Supreme Being. 

' In the first place ; we are to view Grod as 
the Author of nature, or to regard the 
work of the Lord. With his works we are 
in every place surrounded. We can cast 
our eyes no where without discerning the 
handof Him who formed them, if the grom^ 
ness of our minds will only allow us to be- 
hold Him. Let giddy and thoughtless 
men turn aside a little from the haunts of 
riot. Let them stand still, and contemplate 
the wondrous works of God; and make 
trial of the effect which such contemplation 
would produce.— It wer^ good for them 
that, even independently of the Author^ 
they were more acquainted with his works ; 
good for them, that from the societies of 
loose and dissolute men, they would re-* 
treat to the scenes of nature ; would oftener 
dwell among them, and enjoy their beau- 
ties. 
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ties. This would form them to the relish serm. 
of« uncorrapted innocent pleasures; and ^^' 
make them feel the value of calm enjoy- 
ments^ as superior to the noise and torbu* 
lence of licentious gaiety. From the har« 
mony of nature and of nature^s works^ they 
would learn to hear sweeter sounds than 
what arise from the viol, the tabrety and 
the pipe. 

But to higher and more serious thoughts 
these works of nature give occasion, when 
considered in conjunction with the Creator 
who made them.— Let me call on yon^my 
friends^ to catch some intervs^l of reflection, 
some serious moment, for looking with 
thoughtful eye on the world around yon. 
Lift your view to that immense arch of hea* 
ven which compasses you above* Behold 
the sun in all his splendour rolling over 
your head by day; and the moon by night, 
in mild and serene mi^esty, surrounded 
with that host of stars, which present to 
your imagination an innumerable multi- 
tude of worlds. Listen to the awful voice 
of thunder. Listen to the roar of the tem- 
pest and the ocean. Survey the wonders 
that fill the earth which you inhabit Con- 
template 
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8ERM. template a steady and powerful hand^ 
^^* bringing round spring and summer, autamn 
and winter, in regular course^ decorating 
this earth with innumerable beauties, di- 
versifying it with innumerable inhabitants, 
I>ouring forth comforts on all that live; and, 
at the same time, overawing the nations 
with the violence of the elements, when it 
pleases the Creator to let them forth. After 
you have viewed yourselves as surrounded . 
with such a scene of wonders ; after you 
have beheld, on every hand, such an asto- 
nishing display of Majesty, united with 
wisdom and goodness ; are you not seized 
with solemn and serious awe ? Is there 
not something which whispers you within, 
that to this great Creator reverence and 
homage are due by all the rational beings 
whom he has made? Admitted to be 
spectators of his works, placed in the midst 
of so many great and interesting objects, 
can you believe that you were brought 
hither for no purpose, but to immerse your- 
selves in gross and brutal, or, at best, in 
trilSing pleasures ; lost to all sense of the 
wonders you behold ; lost to all reverence 
of that God who gave you being, and who 

has 
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has erected this amazing fabric of nature, serm. 
onVhich you look only with stajncl and J^ 
unmeaning eyes >~No : Let the scenes 
which you behold prompt correspondent 
feelings. Let them awaken you from 
the degrading intoxication of licentious* 
ness, into nobler emotions. Every object 
which you view in nature, whether great 
or small, serves to instruct you. The star 
and the insect, the fiery meteor and the 
jflower of spring, the verdant field and the 
lofty mountain, all exhibit a Supreme 
Power, before which you ought to tremble 
and adore ; all preach the doctrine, all in- 
spire the spirit of devotion and reverence. 
JRegtiri/ing* then the work of the Lord^ let 
rising' emotions of awe and gratitude call 
forth from your souls such sentiments as 
these : — Lord^ wherever I amy and what^ 
ever I enjoy ^ may I never forget thee as the 
author of nature ! May I never forget that 
lam thy creature and thy subject / In this 
magnificent temple of the universe^ where 
thou hast placed me, may I ever be thy 
faithful worshipper, and may the rever^ 
ence and the fear of God be the first senti- 
ments of my heart.— It is to such con- 
sideration 
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SERM. sideration of God I would now recal yoar 
^^* , thought from the wine and tlie feast, as 
proper to check the spirit of levity and 
folly^ and to inspire manly and becoming 
sentiments, in the place of criminal dissi* 
pation. But^ 

In the second, place, there is a consider* 
ation of a nature still more serious^ to be 
employed for the same purpose ; the con- 
sideration of God as not only the Author 
ofnature, buttheGovernorofhiscreatures. 
While we regard the wcrh of the Lord^ we 
are also to consider the never-ceasing ope^ 
ration of his hands. We are to lookup 
to an awful and irresistible Providence, 
stretching its arm over our heads ; direct-* 
ing the fate of men, and dispensing at its 
pleasure happiness or misery. In the giddy 
moments of jollity, the wanton and thought- 
less are apt to say : Let us eat and drinks 
for to-fiiorrow we die. Jfothing is better 
for man, thaj% to rejoice as much as he can 
all the days of his vain life \ and to keep 
himself undisturbed by superstitious ter- 
rors. He whositteth in the heavens bestows 
no minute attention on the sons of earth. 

He 
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He permits all things to come alike to all ; sBaM. 
one event to happen to the righteous and to J^^ 
the wiched. — ^Be assured, my brethren, it 
is not so.' Yon gveatiy deceive yourselves 
by imagining that your Creator and Gover- 
nor is indifferent to the part yon are now 
acting ; or that the distribution of good 
and evil, which now takes place, has no 
relation to your moral 'Conduct. In some 
instances, that relation may not be apparent, 
because the moral government of God is 
not completed in this world. Bnt a m al- 
titude of'proois show government ta be 
ail ready begun ; andf>oint oat to yon the 
train in which you may expect it to pro* 
ceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, 
«you cannot but have observed a thoosand 
instances in which the operatism of the 
divine hand has been displayed ; overtokn 
ing evil-doers, sooner or later with f)QBi8h--' 
ment, and bringing on their own heads tlie 
ruin they had devised for others. Yoi»^are 
not to imagine that this dii3|>leasur6 of Pro- 
vidence is exerted only against the ambir 
tions, the treacherous, and the cruel, who 
are the airthors of extensive misery to the 

Vol. IV. I world. 
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SFRM. world. Under this idea, perhaps^ yoa may 
^'' , be desirous to shelter yourselves, that your 
excesses are of a harmless kind ; yon seek 
nothing more than the enjoyment of your 
own pleasures ; that your feast and your 
wine interfere not with the order of the 
world ; and that therefore you have done 
nothing which should awake the sleeping 
thunder, and bring it down from heaven on 
your heads. Though not stained with the 
blackest colours of guilt, your conduct 
may nevertheless be highly offensive to the 
Ruler of the world. His government is 
not of that indolent inattentive kind, whick 
allows impunity to every lesser criminal. 
He beholds with displeasure the behavi- 
our of those who degrade their nature by 
vicious disorders ; and contaminate, by 
their example, every society with which 
they are connected. His measures are 
taken, that, in one day or other, they shall 
suffer. 

' Look around the circle of your acquaint- 
ance, and observe, whether they are not 
the sober, the industrious,' and the virtu- 
ous, who visibly prosper in the world, and 
)ise into reputation and influence ; observe 

whether 

i 
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whether the licentious and intemperate are srrm. 
not constantly humbled and checked by J^^ 
some dark reverse either in their health or 
their fortune ; whether the irreligious and 
profligate are ever suffered to escape long, 
without being marked with infamy, and 
becoming objects of contempt. — I ask, to 
what cause this is to be ascribed, but to 
that operation of the hand of God, which 
I am DOW calling you to consider ? Does 
it not obviously carry the marks of a plan, 
a system of things cfmtrived and. fore-or- 
dained by Providence, for rewarding vir- 
tue, and punishing vice in every form of its 
disorders ?— The Governor of the world 
aeed not for this purpose step from his 
throne, or put forth his hands from the 
clouds. With admirable wisdom he has 
so ordered the train of human affairs, that, 
in their natural course, men's own wich^ 
edness shall reprove them, and their back- 
slidings correct them ; that they shall be 
made to eat the fruit, of their doings, and 
to fall into the pit which themselves had 
digged. 

These thiogs have been always so appa* 
tejit to observation, that though a man 

1 2 may 
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SERM. may have been seduced into irregular and 
J^ evil courses during his life, yet, at the close 
of it, it seldom happens but he discerns 
their pernicious nature, and condemns, 
himself for them. Never, perhaps, was 
there a father, who, after he bad spent his 
days in idleness, dissipation, and luxury, 
did not, when dying, admonish the chil- 
dren whom he loved, to hold a more ho*: 
nourable course, to follow the patiis of 
virtue, to fear God, and to fulfil properly 
the duties of their station.— To yoarselves,\ 
indeed, I can confidently appeal, whether 
what I am now saying, be not confirmed 
by your own testimony- After you have 
been guilty of some criminal acts, in the: 
course of those riotous pleasuresivhichyon 
indulge, have you not, at certain times, 
felt the stings of remorse ? Were you not 
obliged to confess to yourselves, that a sad 
prospect of misery was opening before you, 
if such excesses were to continue? INd 
you not hear an inward voice upbraiding 
you for having sunk and degraded yod? 
character so far below that of many of your 
equftls around yon? My friends, what 
was this but the voice of God, speaking,. aft 

the 
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the Governor of his creatures, within your sERM. 
heart; testifying loudly that your course: ^^* 
of life was displeasing to him ; and warn^ 
ing you of punishments that were to follow ? 
If his displeasure against you is already 
begun to be testified, can you tell where it 
IS to stop, or how long it may continue to- 
pursue you throughout future stages of 
your existence ? Who knowetk the power 
of his wrath? To this awful, this warning 
voice, will you not be persuaded reverent-- 
ly to listen? Impressed by the dread a^-» 
tliority which it carries, $hall you not fall 
down on your knees before your Maker, 
imploring his mercy to pardoiv your past 
ofTenceSi, and Ins grace to rectify your fia<* 
ture way ? 

Such ought to be the effects of the con- 
sideration of God as the Governor of the 
world. It leads to thoughts of a very se« 
rious nature. When we regard the work 
of thd Lord, and contemplate him as the 
Author of the universe, such contempla-* 
lion prompts devotion. But when we eon* 
sider the operation of his hands in provi- 
dence, and contemplate him as the Go^ 

1 3 vemor 
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BBRiL vernor of mankind^ such contemplation 
^* prompts humiliation before him for offen* 
ces committed. The former addresses it- 
self to the ingenuous sentiments that are 
left in the heart ; and awakens a sense of 
our unworthiness, in neglecting the Author 
of nature amidst our riotous pleasures. 
The latter addresses itself to our regard 
for safety and happiness; and awakens 
fear and dread^ from consciousness of the 
guilt we have contracted. Hence springs 
np^ in every thoughtful mind, an anxious 
concern to avert the displeasure, and re- 
gain the favour of that Supreme Being to 
whom we are all subject. This, among 
unenlightened nati'ons, gave rise to sacri- 
fices, expiations, and all the rites of hum- 
ble though superstitious worship. Among 
nations, who have been instructed in true 
religion, sentiments of the same nature, 
pave the way for prayer, repentance, faith, 
and all those duties, by means of which 
we may hope, through a divine Mediator 
and Intercessor, to be reconciled to heaven. 
Natural and revealed religion here appear 
in concord. We behold the original dic- 
tates of the human heart laying a founda- 

ticm 
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tion for the glad reception of the comfort- serm. 
able tidings of the gospel. ^^' 



1 HAVE thus endeavoured to shovt^ in what 
manner by regarding thf work of the Lord, 
and considering the operation of his hands, 
we may prevent the dangers arising from 
a thoughtless indulgence of pleasure ; we 
may be furnished with an antidote to the 
poison which is too often mixed in that 
intoxicating cup. — Human life is full of 
troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate 
them as much as we can, by freely enjoy- 
ing the pleasurable moment which Provi* 
dence thinks fit to allow us. Ergoy them 
we may: But, if we would enjoy them 
safely, and enjoy them long, let us temper 
them with the fear of God. As soon as 
thisiis forgotten and obliterated^ the sound 
of the harp and the viol is changed into 
the signal of death. The serpent comes 
forth from the roses where it had lain in 
ambush, and gives the fatal sting. Plea- 
sure in moderation is the cordial, in excess 
itis the bane, of life. 
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SERMON VII. 

On the Presence of God in a Future 
State. 



JPSkhMf xvi. 11. 

Th4fu wilt show me the path af life : I» 
thy presence is fulness of joy ; at thy 
fight hand there are pleasures for ever* 
m0re. . 

SERM. ''T^HE apostle Peter, in a discourse which 
JBL he held to the Jews, applies this 
passage, in a mystical and prophetical 
sense/ to the Messiah. But, iii its literal 
ai)d primitive meaning, it expresses the 
exaltfd hopfss \^j which the Psalmist David 
supported hinf9.^1f ^inidst the changes and 
revolutions, of which his life was full. By 
Ihesehopes^ when flying before Saul, when 

driveR 
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driven from his throne, and persecnted by serm. 
an unnatural son, he was enabled to pre- ^''' 
serve his virtue, and to maintain unshaken 
trust in God. In that early age of the 
world, those explicit discoveries of a state 
of immortality, which we eivjoy, had not 
yet been given to mankind. But though 
the Sun ofrigJUeousness was not arisen, the 
dawn had appeared of that glorious day 
which he was to introduce. Even in those 
ancient times holy men, as the Apostle 
writes to the Hebrews, saw 4he promises 
afar effy and were persuaded of them , and 
embraced them ; and conjessing that tkejf 
were strangers and pilgrims on earth, de-- 
claredihat they sought after a better coun^ 
try, that is, an heavenly. Indeed, in every 
age, God permitted such hopes to afford 
rapport and consolation to those who 
served him. The full effect of them we 
behold in those triumphant expressions, of 
the text, which are to be the subject of this 
discourse. They lead ns to consider; first^^ 
The hope of the Psalmist in his present 
slate; 7%au wilt show me the path of life. 
Andy secondly, the termination of his hope 
IB tlutt fature state, where tn the presence^ 

of 
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8ERM of God is fulness of joy, and at his right 
^'"- hand tliere are pleasures for evermore^ 

I. Taov^ foilt show me tfie path of life* 
This plainly imports that thereare different 
paths or courses of conduct, which may be 
pursued by men in this world ; a path 
which leads to life or happiness, and, a 
path which issues in death or destruction. 
These opposite lines of conduct are deter^ 
mined by the choice which men make of 
virtue or of vice; and hence men are divide 
ed into two great classes, according as. their 
inclinations lead them to good or. evil.. 
The path of life is often a rough and diffi-^. 
cult path, followed only by a few. The, 
opposite one is the broad way, in which^ 
the multitude walk; seemingly smooth, 
and strewed with flowers; but leading in 
the end to death and misery. The path 
of life conducts us up a steep ascent. The 
palax)e of virtue, has, in all ages, been re-, 
presented as placed on the summit of a hill ; ^ 
in the ascent of which labour is requisite,, 
and difficulties are to be surmounted ; and, 
where a conductor is needed, to direct our 
way, and to aid our steps. 

Now,. 



8/ 
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Now^ the hope which good fnen enter- serm. 
tain is, that this path of life shall be shown J^ 
them by God ; that^ when their intentions 
are npright, God will both instruct them 
concerning the road which leads to true 
happiness^ and wiH assist them to pursue 
it successfully. Among nations where 
any suitable ideas of God or of virtue be- 
gan to be formed^ hopes of this nature also 
began to be entertained* It was conso- 
nant to the nature of man, to think that 
the Supreme Being was favourable to vir- 
tue. Accordingly, in the writings of some 
of the ancient philosophers, we find vari- 
ous obscure traces of this belief, that there 
was a benign heavenly Spirit, who illunii- 
nated the minds of the virtuous, and assist- 
ed their endeavours to obtain wisdom and 
happiness. They even asserted, that no 
man became great or good without some 
inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, 
and could not with confidence rely upon, 
the doctrine of Christianity hath clearly 
explained and fully confirmed ; expressly 
and frequently teaching, that, not only by 
the external discoveries of revelation, but 

by 
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SERM by the inward operations of his Spirit, he 
J[^. shows to the humble and virtuous the path 
of life. While, by his word, he instructs 
them in their duty, by the influence of his 
grace, he assists them in the performance 
of it. In all revelation there is certainly 
no doctrine more comfortable than this. 
It is to good men a noble and pleasing 
thought, that they are pursuing a path 
God has discovered and pointed out to 
them. For they know that every path, in 
which he is their conductor, must be ho- 
nourable, must be safe, must bring them 
in the end to felicity. They follow that 
Shepherd of Israel, who always leads his 
flock into green pastures ; and makes them 
lie down beside the still waters. At the 
same time, they know that, if there be 
truth in religion at all, on this principle 
they may securely rest, that the Divine 
Being will never desert those who are en- 
deavouring to follow out, as they can, the 
path which he has shown them. Hebe- 
holds them here in a state of great imbed* 
lity ; surrounded with much darkness ; 
exposed to numberless dangers ; from the 
temptations that assault them without, and 

the 
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tbe seduction of misguided and disorderly seum. 
passions within. In this situation^ can ^^^* 
they ever suspect that the Father of mer- 
cies will leave his servants, alone and un- 
befriended, to struggle up the hill of virtue, 
without stretching forth a compassionate 
arm to aid their frailty, and to guide them 
through the bewildering paths of life? 
Where were then the Gorfo/'/orf? Where, 
those infinite compassions of his nature, in 
which all his worshippers have been encou- 
raged to trust?— No: He will send forth 
his light and his truth to bring them to his 
holy hilL For the righteous Lord loveth 
righteousness, and his countenance behold^ 
eth tJie upright. With him there is no 
oblique purpose, to turn him aside from 
favouring the cause of goodness. No un» 
dertaking, to which he has given his coun- 
tenance, shall prove abortive. No promise 
that he has made shall be allowed to fail. 
Whom he loveth, he loveth to the end.. 
The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him^ and he will show them his eove^- 
nant. The meeh will he guide in judgment, 
and them will he teach his way. His 
grace shall he sufficient for them, and his 

strength 
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smv. strength be made perfect in their weak^ 
ness. Thcff go from strength to strength; 
every one of them appeareth before God in 
Ziou.-^Such are the hopes with which 
good men in the present life set forth on a 
course of piety and virtue. Thou wilt 
show me the path of life. Let us now 
proceed, 

II. To consider the termination of these 
hopes in a future state. In thy presence 
is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore. All happi> 
ness assuredly dwells with God. The 
fountain of life is justly said to be with 
him. That supreme and independent Be- 
ing must necessarily possess within him- 
self every principle of beatjtude; and no 
cause from without can possibly affect his 
untroubled felicity. Among created de- 
pendent beings, happiness flows in scat- 
tered and feeble streams ; streams that are 
often tinged with the blackness of misery 
But from before the throne of God issues 
the river of life, full, unmixed, and pure ; 
and the pleasures, which now in scanty 
portions we are permitted to taste, are all 

derived 
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derived from that scarce. Whatever glad- sgrm. 
dens the hearts of men or angels, with any ^^*' 
real and satisfactory joy» comes from hea- 
ven. It is a portion of the pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty ; 
a ray issuing from the brightness of ever- 
lasting life. It is manifest, therefore, that 
every approach to God must be an approach 
to felicity. The enjoyment of his immedi-- 
ate presence must be the consummation of 
felicity; and it is to this presence that the 
Psalmist here expresses his hope that th^ 
path of life was to conduct him. 

The whole of what is implied in arriving 
at the presence of the Divinity, we cannot 
expect to comprehend. Such expressions 
as these of Scripture, beholding the face of 
God; being made glad with the light of 
his countenancCy and satisfled with his 
likeness ; seeing light in his light ; seeing 
no longer darkly as through a glass, but 
face to face ; seeing him as he is ; are ex- 
pressions altogether mysterious, conveying 
sublime though obscure ideas of the most 
perfect happiness and highest exaltation of 
human nature. This we know, that the 

absence 
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SERM. absence of God, tlie distance at which we 

^^^* are now placed from any ccfmmlinicatioii 

with oar Creator, is one great source of bur 

infelicity. Faith exerts its endeavours, 

but often ineffectually^ to raise our souls to. 

him. He is a God that hideth himself. 

His ways seem intricate and perplexed. 

We frequently cannot reconcile them to 

the conceptions which he had formed of 

his nature ; and with many a suspicion and* 

doubt they perplex the inquiring mind. 

His works we survey with astonishment. 

We wonder and adore. But while we 

clearly trace the footsteps of their great 

^uthor, his presence we can never discern. 

We go forward^ but he is not there ; and 

backward, but we cannot perceive him ; on 

the left hand, where he workethy but we 

cannot behold him : he hideth himself on 

the right hand, that we cannot see him. — 

Hence, amidst the various sorrows and 

discouragements of the present state, that 

exclamation of Job's is often drawn forth 

from the pious heart, O that I knew where 

I might find him, that I might come even 

to his seat/ 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, 

no 
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no hope more transporting can be opened sfmm. 
to a good man, than that a period is to J[^ 
come^ when he sliall be allowed to draw 
nearer to the Author of his existence, and 
to eivjoy the sense of his presence. In 
order to convey some faint idea of that fu- 
ture blissj by such an image as we can now 
employ » let the image be taken from the 
luost glorious representative of the Supreme 
Being, with which we are acquainted in 
this world, the Sun in the heavens. As 
that resplendent luminary cheers and re« 
vives the universe, when, after the dark- 
ness of a tempestuous night, it comes tbrth 
in the morning with its brightest lustre, 
and inspires every heart with gladness; 
as ascending gradually through the hea« 
vens, it converts tliat whole vast extent, 
over which its beams are diffused, into a 
region of light ; and thus changes entirely 
the state of objects, by arraying all nature 
in beauty, and transforming it into the 
image of its own brightness:— Some such 
change as this, though in a degree infinite* 
]y su}>erior, we may conceive the revelation 
of the Divine Presence to produce upon 
the human soul. I will behold thy face 
. VOL. IV. K in 
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SERM t/i righteousness : I shall be satisfied when 
^!^ I awake with thy /iAeiie^y.— But withooi 
endeavouring farther to unfold mysteries 
which we cannot explore, there are two 
sublime and expressive views of the Divine 
Essence given us in Scripture, on which it 
may be edifying that our thoughts should 
rest for a little, in order to aid our concep* 
tions of the blessedness of good men here* 
after, in the presence of God. It is said^ 
God is light. God is love. Let us con- 
sider what fulness of joy must arise from 
such manifestations of the Divine Essence 
to the blessed. 

God is light. The revelation of his pre- 
sence infers, of course, a complete diffusion 
of light and knowledge among all who 
partake of that presence. This unques- 
tionably forms a primary ingredient of 
ha{)piness. Ignorance, or the want of lights 
is the source of all our present misconduct^ 
and all our misfortunes. The heart of 
man is dark; and in the darkness of his 
heart is the seat of his corruption. He is 
nnable to discern what is truly good. Per- 
petually employed in search of happiness, 
lie is perpetually misled by false dppear^ 

ances 
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aoces of it. The errorsof his understand- seum 
ing impose upon his passions; and in con- J^ 
sequence of the wrong direction which his 
passions take, he is betrayed into a thou« 
sand disorders. Hence sensuality, cove- 
tousness^ and all the violent contests with 
others about trifles, which occasion so 
Hriich misery and so many crimes in the 
world. He feedeth on ashes, a deceived 
heart hath turned him aside that lie cannot 
deUver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie 
in my right hand? — Once open to him the 
perfect sources of knowledge and trutli ; 
suppose him placed in the presence of God 
mho is Light: suppose him illuminated 
by light derived immediately from the 
Supreme Being; presently all his former 
errors would fly away, as mists are dispel* 
ied by the rising sun. His whole nature 
would be changed and reformed. The 
prejudices which obscured his under- 
t^anding would be removed. The seduc-- 
tions of his passions would disappear. 
Rectitude and virtue, having nothing now 
to. obstruct their entrance, would take en- 
.tire po8se8si6n of bis heart. Angels are 
hai^pier than raen> because they eiyoy more 
^1 r K2 enlarged 
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SERM enlarged knowledge and views; becaose 
JJi they labour under none of our unhappy 
deceptions ; but see the truth as it is in 
himself; see it, as it is in God- Sharing 
the same light which illuminates them, 
good men in a future state will share in 
their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the 
presence of him, who is the original source 
of light, not only banishes miseries which 
were the effects of former darkness, but 
also confers the most exquisite enjoyment. 
The knowledge afforded us at present 
serves to supply our most pressing wants ; 
but it does no more. It is always imperfect 
and unsatisfactory ; nay, much painful 
anxiety it often leaves. Narrow is the 
sphere within which the mind can see at 
all ; and even there it can see only darkly 
as through a glass. But when it shall be 
enlarged beyond this dusky territory, let 
loose from this earthly prison, and in God's 
light permitted to see lights the most mag- 
nificent and glorious spectacles must open 
to the view of the purified spirit. What 
must it be to behold the whole stupendous 
scene of nature unveiled, and its hidden 

mysteries 
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mysteries disclosed ! — To trace the wise serm. 
and jast government of the Almighty^ ^^^* 
through all those intricacies which had so 
long perplexed us ! To behold his hand 
conducting ten thousand worlds^ which 
are now unknown to us ; and throughout 
all the regions of boundless space, to view 
wisdom and goodness perpetually actings 
and diversifying its operations in forms of 
endlesss variety ! Well may such disco* 
veries inspire that song of the blessed^ 
which the apostle John heard as the voice 
of many waters^ and as the voice of mighty 
thunderingSy sayings Alleluia! For the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Great 
and marvellous are thy works. Lord God 
Almighty ! just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints ! As God is Light, so 
also it is said in Scripture^ 

God is Love. His presence must^ of 
coarse, diffuse love among all who are per- 
mitted to dwell in it. He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God. He that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and God in him^ 
Were man a single, solitary being, the 
full eqjoyment ofliglit might suffice for his 
K 3 happiness ; 
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SERM. happiness ; as the perfection of knowledge' 
3J1/ would rectify and improve to the hig^hesft 
all his faculties. But^ both here and here- 
after^ he is connected with other beings. 
Heaven implies a society ; and the felicity 
of that society is constituted by the per-- 
fection of love and goodness, iSowing from 
the presence of the God of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of 
human nature from all those raalevoleBrt» 
passions^ which have so long rendered bor 
abode on earth the abode of misery. We 
greatly deceive ourselves when we chai^* 
our chief distresses merely to the acc<yiiii<> 
of our external condition in the world; 
From the disadvantages attending it, L 
admit that we may often have been ejc- 
posed to suffer. We may have met with> 
disappointments in our pursuits. By the^ 
arrows of misfortune we may have been 
wounded. Under infirmities of bbdy, we 
may have languished. But on this^wie 
may depend, that the worst evils of our 
presient condition arise from the want of 
goodness and love ; from the disorders of 
selfish passions ; from the irritation which 
tibese occasion when working within obr-^ 

selves. 
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selres^ and the distress which they pro-- serm. 

VII. 



duce when breaking out upon us from ^^' 



others; in a word, from that corrupted 
state of temper, and that reciprocation of 
jealouaes, suspicions, and injuries, which 
is ever taking place among the societies of 
men. Could you banish distrust, praft, 
and uncharitahlenesa ftom the earth, and 
form all mankind into an assembly of th^ 
just and the.benevole^t ; eauld ydu inspire 
eTerjr heart with kind affections, aad;reqi-i 
d€T every one frieadly and. getiie^ptf9 tO:tv9 
neighbour.; yauwasuldib^nisfa at once^tjbi^ 
most afflictive, tribe oiiliuiiia^ eif iJs. * StiU 
dom womld the voioe of qomt>lAiittf behead. 
All natiire/would anume a di'ff^reri t aspect 
Cheerfulness would be seea in eviiry eo^nr 
tenatice^f Paradise, would return. ;Tho 
wildemebs would smile ; the desert nejoice 
amd blossom as a rM^;r-Now such are tbf 
effects which the presence of the G^d. of 
kyvemustproduceon the inhabiMnti;i^bi]lve, 
bHuoMhif^ his glory they are changed into 
th^shpu image. In that femple o^eteniBtl 
*loveiJ wki^h his presence has hall^icwettiaiid 
ieontetfiatedy no sonnd but thei\(oi«fe of 
ihsimMxv ^' evet heard ; no lip^edmnloes 
^^lo K 4 ever 
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8BRM. ever present themselves but those of peaue 
^"•, and joy. 

Thus, considering God under these two 
illnstrions characters which are given of 
him in Scripture, as Light and as Lm>e^ it 
follows that in his presence tliere mast be 
fidness ofjoji. But I am far from sayings 
that the few imperfect hints I have now 
given, exhort, or even approach to, the snm 
of those pleasures far evermore which are 
at God^s right hand. Ten thousand plea«- 
snres are there, which now we have neither 
faculties to comprehend, nor powers to en* 
joy. Behind thatmysteriouscloud, which 
covers the habitation of eternity, the view 
of mortals cannot penetrate. Content with 
our humble and distant situation we must 
as yet remain. Faith can only look to those 
glories from afar. In patient silence, it most 
wait, trust, and adore. 

Supposing the ideas which I have set 
before you, in this discourse, to be no more 
than the speculations of a contemplative 
mind, such as were wont of old to be in- 
dulged by the philosophers of the Platonic 
school, still they would deserve attention 

OB 
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on accoont of their tendency to purify and serm, 
elevate the mind. But when they are J^ 
considered in connection with a revelation, 
which, upon g^^ounds the most unquestion- 
able, we believe to be divine, they are en-> 
titled to command, not attention only, but 
reverence and faith. — They present to us 
such high expectations as are sufficient to 
determine every reasonable man to the 
choice of virtue ; to support him under all 
its present discouragements, and to comfort 
htm in the hourof death. Justly may they 
excite in our hearts, that ardent aspimtion 
of the Psalmist: JUjf soul thirsteth for 
Goii, for the living God ; Oh/ when shall 
I come and appear before him! — But, 
with this wish in our hearts, never, 1 be« 
seech you, let us forget what was set forth 
in the first part of this discourse ; that, in 
order to arrive at the presence of God, the 
path of life must previously be shown to 
us by him, and that m this path we must 
persevere to the end. These two things 
cannot be di^bined, a virtuous life, and a 
happy eternity. Who shall ascend unto 
the hill of the l^ord ? and who shall stand 
w his holy place? He only wJio hath 

clean 
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8ERM. clean hands and a pure heart. B^tweeu 
J^ a corrupted heart and the God of light and 
love there never can be any connection. 
But of this we may rest assured, that the 
path of piety and virtue, pursued with a 
firm and constant spirit, will in the end^ 
through the meritsof our blessed Kedfeemen 
bring us to that presence, where is fulness 
^f joj/y and where are pleasures for ever- 
more. 
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SERMON VIII. 

On Curiosity Concerning the Affairs 
of Others. 



John, xxi. 21, 22. 

Fetisr seeing him, saith to Jesus, Lard, and 
what shall this man dof Jesus saith 
unto him, If I will that /le tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee? Follow thou 
me. 

THESE words occurred in a conference skrm. 
which our Lord held with Simon ^^^^ 
Peter, after his resurrection from the dead^ 
Conscious of the disgrace which be had 
incurred by his late denial of his Mastaii 
Peter must at this time have appearbd 
before him with shame. Our Lord, after 
a tncit rebuke, implied in the questioil 
which he repeatedly puts to him^ iStmiw; 

son 
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SWMi.son of Jonas, lovest thou mef restores 
^^ him, with gn^eat benignity, to his office as 
an apostle, by giving the commandment to 
feed hi» sheep, and intimates also, that it 
should be his lot to suffer death in the 
cause of his Master. The apostle John, 
distinguished here by the denomination 
of the disciple whom Jesus hved, being 
present at this conversation, Peter, who 
was always eager and forward, looking to 
John, puts this question to our Saviour, 
Lordy and what shall this man do ? What 
shall be his employment ? what his ranh 
and station in thy kingdom ? what his 
Jviure fate in life.— By what principle 
Peter was moved to put this unseasonable 
and improper question to h iss Master ; wbe* 
ther it arose from mere curiosity, or from 
some emotion of rivalship and jealousy, 
does not appear; but it is plain that our 
Lord was dissatisfied with the inquiry 
which he made ; and presently he checks 
Peter's curiosity, by a severe reply ; Whai 
is that to theef What is it to the^wAat 
this man shall do ; what shall he his rank; 
or what the circumstance of his life or his 
death? Attend thou to thine own duty. 

Mind 
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Mind thy proper concerns. Fulfil the part serbc. 
w&icA I have allotted to thee. Follow ^^ 
thou me.— The instruction which arises 
from this conversation of our Lord's with 
Peter, is. That all prying inquires into the 
state, circumstances, or character of others, 
are reprehensible and improper ; that to 
every roan a particular charge is assigned 
by his Lord and Master, the ful611mentof 
which ought to be the primary object of 
his attention, without officiously thrusting 
himself into the concerns of others. The 
illustration of these points shall make the 
sabject of the present discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and 
meddling spirit which leads men to pry 
into the aflairs of their neighbours, is re-* 
prehensible on three accounts. It inter* 
rupts the good order, and breaks the peace 
of society. It brings forward and nourishes 
several .bad passions. It draws men aside 
from a proper attention to the discharge of 
their own duty. 

It interrupts, I say, the order, and breaks 
the peace of society. In this world we are 
linked together by many ties. We are 

bound 
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SERM bound b}' duty, and we are prompted by 
3JiJ* interest, to give mutual assistance, and to 
perform friendly offices to each other. But 
those friendly offices are performed to most 
advantage, when we avoid to interfere uu«- 
necessarily in the concerns of our neigh- 
bour. Every man has his own part to act^ 
has his own interest to consult has affairs 
of his own to manage, which his neighbour 
has no call to scrutinize. Human life then 
proceeds in its most natural and orderly 
train, when every one keeps within the 
bounds of his proper province ; when, as 
long as his pursuits are fair and lawful, he 
is allowed, without disturbance, to con- 
duct them in his own way. That ye study 
to be quiet y and do your own business is the 
apostolic rule, and indeed the great rule, 
for preservation of harmony and order. 
But so it is, that, in every age, a set of men 
have existed, who, driven by an unhappy 
activity of spirit, oftener perhaps than by 
any settled design of doing ill, or any mo- 
tives of ambition or interest, love to in- 
termeddle where they have no concern, to 
inquire into the private affairs of others, 
and^ from the imperfect information which 

they 
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they collect, to form conclusions concera- sbrm. 
ing their circumstances and character. ^^J^ 
These are they who, in Scripture, are cha- 
racterised as tatlers, and busy bodies in 
other men^s matters^ and from whom we are 
called to turn away. 

Though persons of this description shoul(^ 
be prompted by nothing but vain curiosity, 
they are, nevertheless, dangerous troublers 
of the world. While they conceive them-- 
selves to be inoffensive, they are sowing 
dissension and feuds. Crossing the lines 
in which others move, they create confu- 
sion, and awaken resentment. For every 
man conceives himself to be injured, when 
he finds another intruding into his affairs, 
and^ without any title, taking upon him 
to examine his conduct. Being improper- 
ly and unnecessarily disturbed, he claims 
the right of disturbing in his turn those 
who wantonly have troubled him. Hence, 
many a friendship has been broken; the 
peace of many a family has been over- 
thrown ; and much bitter and lasting 
discord has been propagated through so- 
ciety. 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity 

injures 
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s£RM. injures so consii^erably the peace and 
^[^ good order of the worlds it also nourishes, 
among individuals who are addicted to it, 
a multitude of bad passions. Its most fre- 
quent source is mere idleness, which, in 
itself a vice, never fails to engender many 
vices more. The mind of man cannot be 
long without some food to nourish the ac- 
tivity of its thoughts. The idle, who have 
no nourishment of this sort within them- 
selves, feed their thoughts with inquiries 
into the conduct of their neighbours. The 
inquisitive and curious are alvi^ays talka- 
tive. What they learn, or fancy them- 
selves to have learned, concerning others, 
they are generally in haste to divulge. A 
tale which the malicious have invented, 
and the credulous have propagated; a ru- 
mour which, arising from the multitude, 
and transmitted by one to another, iias, in 
every step of its progress, gained fresh 
additions, becomes in the end the founda- 
tion of confident assertion, and of rash and 
severe j udgment* 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and ri* 
valry, that the researches of such persons 
are prompted. They wish to dUscorer 

something 
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something that will bring down their sekm. 
neighbour's character^ circumstances^ or 3J^ 
reputation, to the level of their own ; or 
that will flatter them with an opinion of 
their own superiority. A secret malignity 
lies at the bottom of their inquires. It may 
be concealed by an affected show of can- 
dour and impartiality. It may even be 
veiled with the appearance of a fnendly 
concern for the interest of others, and with 
affected apologies for their failings. But 
the hidden rancour is easily discovered. — 
While, therefore, persons of this descrip- 
tion trouble the peace of society, they at 
the same time poison their own minds with 
malignant passions. Their disposition is 
entirely the reverse of that amiable spirit 
of charity, on which our religion lays so 
great a stress. Charity covereth the muU 
titude of sins ; but the prying and med* 
dling spirit seeks to discover and divulge 
them. Charity thinketh no evil; but this 
temper inclines us always to suspect the 
worst. Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity ; 
this temper triumphs in the discovery 
of errors and failings. Charity, like the 
son, brightens every object on which it 
VOL. IV. L shines; 
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SERM. shines^ ; a ceQsorioiui djisposHiqii ca^ti^ every 
^^^^'' character into ttie ^fM^kesi; ^94^ H will 
bear. 

It ifi to be fart^ier obaerved* tb9,t all im- 
pertinent cvTlPsity abjout the affairs of 
others tends gr^at\y to obstruct persona) 
reformatiQjn ; as it drawa men's tUoughta. 
aside from what oqgbt to be the chief ob* 
ject of attention » the improvement of their 
own heart and life. They who are so offi- 
ciously occupied about their neighbours^ 
have little leisure, and less inclination, to 
observe their own defects, or to mind their 
own duty. From their inquisitive re- 
searches, they find, or imagine they find, 
in the behaviour of others, an apology for 
their own failings: And the favoijirite re- 
sult of their inquiries gen^erally is, to rest 
satisfied with thenvselves. They are at 
least as good, they think, as others around 
them. The condemnation which they pass 
on the vices of their neighbours, they in- 
terpret to be a sentiment of virtue in them- 
selves. They become those hypocrites 
described by our Lord, who see clearly 
the mote that is in their neighbouf^ eye, 

while 
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Ufhile then dheern not the beam that is «fi serhl 
., . ^ vin. 

their own. ^ 

In opposition to such a character as this, 
the doctrine plainly inculcated by the text 
is^ that to every man a particular charge 
is given by bis Lord and Master, a part is 
assigned him by Providence to act ; that 
to this he ought to bend his chief attention ; 
and, instead of scrutinising the character 
or state of others, ought to think of him- 
self, afid leave them to stand or fall by their 
dwn master. What shall this man do f 
satd Peter, What, replies our Lord, is 
that to thee? Follow thou me. 

Where persons possess any important 
station, or distinguished rank, in the world, 
the application of this doctrine to them is 
manifest. If they havB- any candour, they 
cannot refuse to acknowledge that God, 
and the world have a title to expect from 
them a diltgenl: attention to their proper 
part in life ; and tinrt to waste their time in 
idle inquiries about others, with whom 
they have nothing to do, rs reprehensible 
add sinful. But there are multitudes of 
mankind, to whom tTiis appears in a very 
different light. TTiey arc humble and 

L 2 private 
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SERM private men, who are willing to conceive 
^' themselves as of little importance in the 
world. Having no extensive influence, 
and no call, as they think, to distinguish 
themselves by active exertions in any 
sphere, they imagine that they may inno- 
cently le^d an idle life, and indulge their 
curiosity, by canvassing at pleasure the cha- 
racter and the behaviour of those around 
them. With persons of this description 
every society too much abounds. — My bre- 
thren, no one ought to consider himself aif 
insignificant in the sight of God. In our 
several stations we are all sent forth to be 
labourers in God s vineyard. Every man 
has'his work allotted, his talent committed 
to him ; by the due improvement of which 
he might, in one way or other, serve God, 
promote virtue, and be useful in the world. 
Occupy till I comCy is the chaise given to 
all Christians without exception. To be 
entirely unemployed and idle is the prero- 
gative of no one, in any rank of life. 

Even that sex^ whose task is not to min 
gle in the labours of public and active bn- 
siness, have their own part assigned them 
to act. In the quiet of domestic shade, 

there 
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there are a variety of virtues to be exercis- serm. 
edf aod of important duties to be discbarg- ^^' 
ed. Much depends on them for the main* 
tenance of private economy and order, for 
the education of the young, and for the re* 
lief and comfort of those whose functions 
engage them in the toils of the world. 
Even where no such female duties occur 
to be perform ed^ the care of preparing for 
future usefulness, and of attaining such ac^- 
complishments as procure just esteem, is 
laudable. In such duties and cares, how 
far better is time employed, than in that 
search into private concerns, that circula-^ 
tion of rumours, those discussions of the 
conduct, and descants on the character of 
others, which engross conversation so much, 
and which end, for the most part, in seve- 
rity of censure. 

In whatever condition we are placed, to 
act always in character should be our con- 
stant rule. He who acts in character is 
above contempt, though his station be low. 
He who acts out of character is despicable, 
though his station be ever so high. What 
is that to. thee J what this man or that man 

L3 does? 
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siMff. does ? Think of what thou oughtest to do 
^^ thyself; of what is sai table to thy charac- 
ter and place ; of what the world has a title 
to expect from diee. Every excursion of 
vain curiosity about others* is arabstraction 
iirom that time and thought which was due 
to ourselves and due to God. Havimg 
giftSy says the apostle Paul, difftringuc- 
cording to the grace thiU is given us^ whe- 
ther ministry 9 let us wait on our minister* 
ings ; or he that teacheth^ on teaching ; or 
he that exhorteth, on ejthortation. He 
thutgivethy let him do it with simplicity ; 
he that rulethwith diligence, he that show^ 
eih mercy, with cheerfulness. 

In the great circle of human afiairs, there 
is room for every one to be busy and well 
employed in his own province, without 
encroaching upon that of others. It is the 
province of superiors to direct ; of inferiors^ 
to obey ; of the learned to be instructive ; 
of the ignorant, to be docile ; of the old» 
to be communicative ; of the young, to be 
advisible and diligent. Art thou poor? 
show thyself active aud industrious, peace*- 
able and contented. Art thou wealthy? 

show 
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»how thyself beneficent and charitable, seum. 
condescending and humane. If thou liv- 3^ 
est much in the world, it is thy duty to 
make the light of a good example shine 
conspicuously before others. If thou livest 
private and retired, it is thy business to 
improve thine own mind, and to add, if 
thou canst do no more, one faithful subject 
to the Messiah^s kingdom. There is in-- 
deed no man so sequestered from active 
life, but within his own narrow sphere he 
may find some opportunities of doing good; 
of cultivating friendship, promoting peace, 
and discharging many of these lesser offi- 
ces of humanity and kindness, which are 
within the reach of every one, and which 
we all owe to one another. In all the va« 
rious relations which subsist among us in 
life, as husband and wife, master and ser* 
vants, parents and children, relations and 
friends, rulers and subjects, innumerable 
duties stand ready to be performed ; innu« 
merable calls to virtuous activity present 
themselves on every hand» sufficient to fill 
up with advantage and honour the whole 
time of man. 
There is, in particular, one great and 
L 4 comprehensive 
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8ERM. comprehensive object of attention, which, 
^^ in the text, is placed in direct opposition 
to that idle curiosity reprehended by our 
Lord ; that is, to follow Christ Follow 
thou me- What this man or that man 
does ; how he employs his time ; what use 
he makes of his talents ; how he succeeds 
in the world ; are matters, concerning 
which the information we receive can ne- 
ver be of great importance to us; often, is 
of no importance at all. But how our Sa- 
viour behaved while he was on earth, or 
how, in our situation, he would have be- 
haved, are matters of the highest moment 
to every Christian. 

The commandment given in the text, to 
follow him, incl udes both observance of his 
words, and imitation of his example. The 
words of Christ contain, as we all know, 
the standing rule of our life. His example 
exhibits the great model on which our con- 
duct ought to be formed ; and it is to this 
that the precept here delivered diiectly 
refers,— Examples have great influence on 
all. But by ajl human examples, we are 
in danger of being occasionally misled. 

We 
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We are ever obliged to be on our guard, serm. 

VJII. 



lest the admiration of what is estimable, ^'^'* 



betray us into a resemblance of^what is 
blemished and faulty. For the most per- 
fecthnman characters, in the midst of their 
brightness and beauty, are always marked 
with some of those dark spots which stain 
the nature of man. But our Lord posses-* 
sed all the virtues of the greatest and best 
men, without partaking any of their de- 
fbcis. In him, all was light without a 
shade, and beauty, without a stain. At 
the same time, his example is attended 
with this singular advantage, of being 
more accommodated than any other to gene- 
ral imitation. It was distinguished by no 
unnatural austerities^ no affected singula^ 
rities; but exhibits the plain and simple 
tenor of all those virtues for which we have 
most frequent occasion in ordinary life. 
In order to render it of more universal 
benefit, our Lord fixed his residence in ho 
particular place ; He tied himself down to 
no particular calling or way of living ; but 
gives us the opportunity of viewing his 
behaviour, ^in that variety of lights which 
equally and indifferently regard all man* 

kind. 
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S£RM kind. His life was divided between the 
^^ retired and the active state. Devotion and 
business equally shared it. In the dis- 
charge of that high office with which he 
was vested, we behold the perfect model 
of a public character ; and we behold the 
most beautiful example of private life» 
when we contemplate him among his dis- 
ciples» as a father in the midst of his family. 
By such means he has exhibited before us 
specimens of every kind of virtue ; and to 
all ranks and classes of men has afforded 
a pattern after which they may copy^ 
Hardly is there any emergency which can 
occur in life, but from some incident in our 
Saviour's conduct, from some feature dis* 
played in his character, we are enabled to 
say to ourselves, Thus C/iri$t would have 
spoken, thus fie would have acted, thus he 
-would have suffered, if he had been cir^ 
cumstanced as we are now. 

Instead, therefore, of thinking of thy 
neighbours around tbee^ and of inquirmg 
how they behave, keep Christ in thine eye, 
and in thy whole conduct follow him. 
Follow him in his steady and conscienti- 
ous dischaii^e of duty, amidst opposition 

from 
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from evil men and a corrupted world, srkm. 
Follow him in his patient submission to ^"^' 
his Father's will, and the calmness of his 
spirit under all trials. Follow him in his 
acts of disinterested benevolence, in his 
compassion to the unhappy, in his readi** 
ness to oblige, to assist, and to relieve. 
Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his 
manners. Imitate the affability and con* 
descension which appeared in his behavi^ 
our* Imitate the uncorrupted simplicity 
and purity which distinguished his whole 
hh. 

These are much worthier and nobler 
objjeets of your attention, than any of those 
triiing varieties which you can explore 
and discover in the character of those a- 
mong whom you live. By lifting your 
iriew to so high a standard, you will be pre^ 
served from descending to those futile and 
cormpting employments of thought, which 
occupy the idle, the vain, and the tnallg*- 
nant. It is incredible, how much time 
and attention are throwh away by men, in 
examining the affairs of others, and dis- 
emmng their conduct. Were there time 

and 
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SERM. and attention thrown away only, the evil 
^^ would, in some degree, be less. But they 
are worse than thrown away ; they are not 
merely fruitless, but productive of much 
mischief Such a habit of thought is con* 
nected with a thousand vices. It is the 
constant source of rash and severe censure. 
It arises from envy and jealousy. It fo- 
ments ilKnature and pride. It propagates 
misunderstanding and discord. All those 
evils would be prevented, if the reproof 
which our Lord administers in the text 
came oftener home, with proper authority^ 
to the reflection of men ; What is that to 
theef Each of us have more material and 
important business of our own to fulfil. 
Our task is assigned ; our part allotted. 
Did we suitably examine how that part 
was performed, we should be less disposed 
to busy ourselves about the concerns of 
others. We should discover many a dis*^ 
order to be corrected at home ; many a 
weed to be pulled out from our owii 
grounds ; much remaining to be done, in 
order to render ourselves useful in this 
world, and fit for a world to come.— 

Wherefore^ 
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Wherefore, instead of being critics onsGRM 
others, let us employ our criticism on our- ^^JJJ^ 
selves. Leaving others to be judged by 
Flim who searcheth the. heart, let us 
implore his assistance for enabling us to 
act well our own part^ and to follow 
Christ. 
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SERMON IX. 

On our Present Ignorance of the Ways 
of God. 



John, xiii. 7. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, What 
I do, thou hnowest not now, but thou shaJi 
know hereafter. 

sERfti. ^T^HESE words of our Lord were occa- 
J^ sioned by a circumstance in his be- 
haviour which appeared mysterious to his 
disciples. When about to celebrate his 
last passover, he meant to give them an 
instructive lesson of condescension and hu- 
mility. The mode which he chose for de- 
livering this instruction^ was the emble- 
matical action of washing their feet. When 

Simon 
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Simen Peter saw his Master addressings serm 
himself to the performance of so menial an ^^^' 
office, he exclaims, with the greatest sur- 
prise. Lord, dost thou wash my feet f Our 
Lord replies, in the words, of the text. 
What I do, thou knowe^ not mow^ hut thou 
shalt kmw hereafter. My hehavioutt in 
this insta»ee may seem umaeeountadle 
to you at present ; but you shall af^r^ 
wards receive a saiisfaciory earplanation 
of the intent of tkmt symkol which I now 
employ. 

The expressions, oi a divine person^ on 
this oiecasion, can very naturally and pr<^ 
perly beapplied to vsirious instances, where 
the conduct of Providenee, in the adminis** 
tration of human affairs* remains dark and 
mysterious to us. What 1 do, thou hnow^ 
est not now . We must foir a while be kept 
in ignorance of the des^s of Heaven. 
But this ignorance, though necessary aft 
present^ is not always to continue. A time 
shall come when a commentary shall be 
afforded on all that is now obscure ; when 
the veil of mystery shall be removed ; and 
full satisfaction be given to every rational 
mind. Thou shaU know hereafter. This 

is 
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SERM. is the doctrine which 1 purpose to illus- 
^^' trate in the following discoarse. 

I. Our Saviour's words lead as to ob- 
serve, that many things in the conduct of 
Providence are at present mysterious and 
unintelligible. The truth of this obser- 
vation will not be called in question. It 
is indeed very readily admitted by all; 
and ever since the beginning of the world 
has been the foundation of many a com- 
plaint, and of much scepticism concerning 
the government of Heaven. --That human 
affairs are not left to roll on according to 
mere chance, and that Providence inter- 
poses in them to a certain degree, is made 
evident by various tokens to every candid 
mind. But the perplexity and trouble of 
the thoughtful inquirer arises from observ- 
ing, that Providence appears not to pur- 
sue any regular or consistent plan. An 
unaccountable mixture of light and dark- 
ness presents itself to us, when we attempt 
to trace the affairs of the world up to any 
wise and righteous administration. We 
see justice and order begun ; but on many 
occasions they seem to be deserted. The 

ray 
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ray of light, which we have traced for a sbrm. 

IX. 



while, suddenly forsakes us ; and where ^^' 



we had looked for the continuance of or- 
der, we meet with confusion and disap- 
pointment. Forinstance, when we examine 
the constitution of the human mind, we 
discern evident marks of its being framed 
with a view to favour and reward virtue. 
Conscience is endowed with signal autho- 
rity to check vice. It brings home unea- 
siness and remorse to the bad ; and it 
soothes and supports the righteous with 
self-approbation and peace. The ordinary 
course of human things is made to concide 
in some degree with this constitution of 
our nature. The worthy and the good are, 
in general, honoured and esteemed He 
that walketh uprightly is, for the most 
part, found to walk surely. The chief 
misfortunes that befal us in life can be 
traced to some vices or follies which we have 
committed ; and it almost never happens 
but the sinner^s own wickedness is made, 
sooner or later, to reprove him, and his 
backslidings to connect him. 

All this carries the impress of a just 
Providence, of a wise and a benevolent 

▼OL. IT. M administration 
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SERM. administration of the nniverse. We can- 
J^ not avoid perceiving that the Almighty 
hath set his throne for judgment. At the 
same when we pursue our inquiries, the 
Almighty appears to hold back the face of 
his throne, and to spread his cloud upon 
it. For in looking abroad into the world* 
how many scenes do we behold which are 
far from corresponding with any ideas we 
could form of the government of Heaven ? 
Many nations of the earth we see lying in a 
state of barbarity and misery ; sunk in such 
gross ignorance as degrades them below 
the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned 
to be the prey of cruel oppression and 
t3rranny. When we look to the state of 
individuals around us, we hear the lamen- 
tations of the unhappy on every band. We 
meet with weeping parents and mourning 
friends. We behold the young cut off in 
the flower of their days, and the aged left 
desolate in the midst of sorrows. The use- 
ful and virtuous are swept away, and the 
worthless left to flourish • The lives of the 
best men are often filled with discourage* 
ments and disappointed hopes ; merit lain- - 
guishes in neglected solitude ; and vanity 

and 



and preemption gain the admiration ofsERsi. 
the world. From the ficoarge of cftluinny, JJ; 
apd from the band of violence^ the iigured 
look up to God as the avenger of their 
cause ; but often they look up in vain. 
He is a God that hideth himwlf. He 
dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place af 
darkness ; or, if he dwelletb in light, it is 
in light to which no man can approach. 
Resignation may seal up their lipsT; but 
in silence they drop the tear, and mourn 
while they adore. 

AoCHf it must not be dissembled » are tihi«> 
difficulties which encounter us when we 
alAempt to trace the present ways of God* 
At Ithe same time, upon reflection, we may 
b«iS»tisfied that causes can be assigned for 
UlingS appearing in this unfavourable ligb U 
«Bd that there is no reason to be surprised 
•A the divine conduct being mysterious at 
present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great 
f^td complicated system. It comprehends 
BBMJ^rless generations of men, who axe 
brnttght forth to act their parts for piir^ 
Wikn<^wa to us. It iorslndes two 
M d worlds 
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SETtM. worlds at once ; the worldihat now is, and 
*^' which is only a small portion of existence ; 
and a world that is to come, which endures 
for eternity. To us, no more than the 
beginnings of things are visible. We see 
only some broken parts of a great whole. 
We trace but a few links of that chain of 
being, which, by secret connections, binds 
together the present and the future. Such 
knowledge is afforded us as is sufficient 
for supplying the exigencies and wants of 
our present state; but it does no more* 
Peeping abroad from a dark comer of the 
universe, we attempt in vain to explore 
the counsels that govern the world. It is 
an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep 
liirith a scanty line ; and with a feeble wing 
to ascend above the stars. In any com-* 
plicated work, even of human art, it is 
found necessary to be acquainted with the 
design of the whole, in order to judge of 
the fitness of its parts. In a scheme so 
ciomplexas the administration of the world, 
where all the parts refer to one another, 
and where what is seen is often subordinate 
to what is invisible, how is it possible but 
Our Indigents must be often erf6ne<Ni«, 

and 
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Af)d our complaints ill founded ? If a pea* serm. 

IX. 



aant or a cottager be incapable of judging ^^* 



of the government of a mighty empire, is. 
it surprising that we should be at a loss 
concerning the conduct of the Almighty 
towards his creatures ? What I do thou 
hnowest not now. 

BuT) on this argument still more can be 
said for our satisfaction. We are to pbr. 
serve, that complete information respecting 
the ways of Ood, not only was not to bei 
expected here; but moreover, thatit would 
have been hurtful, if granted to us in pur 
present slate. It would have proved in«< 
consistent with that state ; with the actions 
which we have to perform in it, and the 
duties we have to fulfil. It would indeed 
have overthrown the whole design of oui: 
being placed in this world. We are plac* 
ed here under the trial of our virtue. 
Ignorance of the events that are ordained ' 
to befal us, ignorance of the plans and 
decrees of Heaven, enter necessarily into a 
state of trial. In order to exercise both 
our intellectual and moral powers, and to 
cany them forward to improvement, we 

M3 must 
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s£RM. mn^ be left t6 find oar way in the midst 
^j^ of difficohies and dotibtn, of hardships aod 
sufferings. We nmst be taught to act oor 
j)arts with eonstancy^ though the reward 
of our constanoy be distant. We niist 
]tBm to bear With patience whatever our 
Creator judges proper to lay upon us^ 
though we see not the reason of the hard- 
Ships he inflicts. If we were let into the 
secret of the whole plan of Prondenee i if 
ttie justice of Heayen were, in every step of 
its procedure^ made 'manifest to our vieWi 
Inan would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his present state dnswet 
any purpose of disciple or trial. 

Mystery and darkneas, therefore, must 
Of necessity now trfke place in the coui^ 
of things: Our present state can be no 
other than ft state of twilight or dawn^ 
where dubious f^rnis shall often present 
themselves to us, and where we shall find 
ourseWes in a middle condition, betweet 
complete light and total dnrkness. Had 
we enjoyed no evidence of a just Jud^ 
ruling the earthy and of his providence «a>» 
terposing in our afiairs^ virtue would have 
been Altogether deprived of its anOOuragc^ 

ment 
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m^nt and sapport. Had the evidence, on serm. 
the other hand> been so strong as to place J^ 
the hand of the Almighty constantly before 
oar eyes, the intention of our present e%> 
istenee would have been defeated, and no 
trial of virtae have remained. Instead, 
therefore, of complaining of the obscnrity 
which at present covers the conduct of 
Providence, we see that, on the whole, we 
have reason to submit and adore* 

II. Thb text suggests that, though what s 
Qod is doing, or what he intends to do, 
we know not now, yet there is ground 
to believe, that at some future period 
we shall receive information. What 1 
dOy thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter. The question h ere arises^ 
what that hereafter is, to which we are 
to look for the solution of our present 
doubts ? 

In the^first place, hereafter may, on soma 
occasions, refer to the subsequent course 
of events in this world. It often happens 
that tile consequences of things throw 
light on the designs of God ! The history 
M4 of 
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flERM. of Providence, in proportion as it advances, 
JJj disembroils itself. Thoug^h our present 
condition forbids extensive and complete 
information, yet as much is sometimes 
allowed to appear as gives us favourable 
openings into the righteous and benevolent 
counsels of Heaven. Thus, in the public 
affairs of the world, it has been frequently 
seen, that from the most unpromising 
causes important and beneficent effects 
have^ in the sequel, arisen. In our own 
Country, atone period, the violent passions 
of a prince gave beginning to the Refoima* 
tion I At another period, arbitrary attempts 
l^ainst religion and liberty, occasioned 
that happy Revolution which has formed 
the sera of national prosperity. In many 
instances, the wrath of man has been made 
to praise God. Those wurs and commo^ 
tions that shake the moral world have an* 
swered similar purposes with tempests in 
the natural world, of purging the air from 
noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tem- 
perature more sound and wholesome. Froin 
the midst of confusion, order has been 
made to spring ; and from temporary inis- 
chiefs lasting advantages to arise. In aU 

cases 
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cases of this nature, with which sacred and srrm! 
civil history abounds^ secret designs of J^ 
Heaven were going on, which were unfold* 
ed in the end. The wheel was always in 
motion. The hand of the clock was ad- 
vancing with unperceived progress, till 
the moment came of its striking the ap- 
pointed hour. 

In like manner, with respect to indivi- 
duals, there is often a hereafter in the 
course of their lives, which discloses and 
justifies the ways of God. Not to mention 
the good effects which misfortunes are 
found to produce on the minds of men, by 
checking their vices and correcting their 
errors, innumerable exemplifications can be 
given, of misfortunes paving their way to fu* 
tore advancement in the world. We are al- 
ways querulous and impatient when designs 
succeed not according to our wish. Iguo* 
rant of what futurity is to bring forward, 
occupied with nothing but the present, we 
exclaim. Where is God ! Where the scep«- 
fre of righteousness > Hath he forgotten 
to be gracious? or doth he indeed see, and 
is there knowledge in the Most High ? 
God seeth not as man seeth : He looketh 

not 
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SERM. not merely to what yoa suffer, but to what 
™* , the effect of these suffering is to be. Con- 
sider onl> in how different a ligrht the 
patriarch Joseph would view the events of 
his life after he had seen in what they had 
terminated, from the light in which he saw 
them, when led away by the Ishmaelites 
as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphar 
into the Egyptian prison. We murmur 
against Providence, just as the impetuous 
youth frets againsthis instructors and tutors, 
who are keeping him under a strict, and, as 
he thinks, a needless, discipline. He knows 
not that, by theirinstruction and discipline, 
they are laying the foundation of his future 
fortunes ; of the wealth which he is to ac- 
quire, and of the advancement to which he 
iB to rise in the world. What may justly 
be said to him by his tutors and instructors, 
is equally applicable to us all under our 
present state of education ; What I do, 
thou hnowestnot now, hut thou shalt know 
hereafter. Regarding, then, the unknown 
issue of all worldly events in this life, let 
us never despair ; let us never think dis- 
honourably of the government of God ; 
but have patience till his Providence ao- 

complish 
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complish its designs in its own way» and atsBUM. 
its own time. Although thou sayest thou ^^* 
shalt not see him, yet judgment is before 
him; therefore trust thou in him. 

In the second p]ac«^ The expression of 
hereafter in the text^ mnst be understood 
to refer> in its full extent, not to fntare 
events in this life, but to a subsequent 
state of being. For this life is no more 
than the beginning of the mighty and 
extensive plans of Providence. The seeds 
are only now sown, of what is to ripen and 
come forth, at the harvest of the world, 
when the revolution of the great moral 
year shall be finished, and the government 
of God shall obtain its full completion. It 
IS the chief scope of religion to direct our 
view to this period ; and it hath often 
taught us that the knowledge of the ways 
of God, then enjoyed by the blessed, shall 
constitute a chief article of their felicity. 
Now we see through a glass darhJy; but 
then face to face* Now %ve know in part ; 
hut then we shall know even as we are 
known. When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be 

done 
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8ERM. done away. In God's light toe shall see 
*^ , light.— The reasons that required obscu- 
rity to rtmain for a while on the ways of 
God no longer subsist. The education of 
good men is completed ; and the intention 
of those steps of education, whirh once 
they could not comt>rehend, now becomes 
apparent. — Why this man was prematurely 
carried away from the world in the begin- 
ning of a promising course ; why that de- 
serving family were left overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, by the loss of one who 
was their sole benefactor and support ; 
why friendships, cemented by tender ties, 
were suddenly torn asunder by death; these 
are inquiries to which we can now make 
no reply ; and which throw a dark gloom 
over the conduct of the Almighty. But 
the spirits of the just above, who are ad- 
mitted to a larger view of the ways of God, 
see the reasons of such counsels They 
see that one man was seasonably taken 
awayfromdangersandevilsto come, which, 
unknown to him, were hovering over his 
head. They see that Providence was in 
secret preparing unexpected blessings for 
the family, who appeared to be left discon- 
solate 
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solate and hopeless. They see tliat it was shrm. 
time for friendships to be dissolved, when '^' 
their lonsrer continuance would, to some 
df the parties, have proved a snare. Where 
we behold nothing but the rod of power 
stretched forth, they discern an interposition 
of the hand of mercy. 

Let us wait till this promised hereafter 
arrive, and we shall, in like manner, be 
satisfied concerning the events that now 
disturb and perplex us. We shall then 
know why so much darkness and misery 
have been so long permitted to remain ou 
the earth, and so much oppression and 
tyranny to prevail among the nations. We 
shall see, rising as from the ashes of the old 
world, a new and beautiful structure ; new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleih 
righteousness. As wide as is t he difference 
between the appearance of the world, when 
it lay in its primitive chaos, witJiout form 
and void^ and the appearance it has now 
assumed, when resplendent with the light 
of the sun, and decked with the beauties of 
nature ; such is the difference between the 
divine plans in their beginnings, and in 
fheir full completion. At the conclusion, 

and 
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SERM. and not till then, the glory of the Lord 
^. shall become manileet to all ; and as it is 
described in the book of the Revelation, a 
voice shall be beard /rom every creaintre 
whieh is in heaven and on the earth, and 
nnder the earth, taping. Blessing, and A^^ 
nour, and povuer, and glory he to him thai 
siitgth on the thtone. Great and marvel' 
lems are thy works. Lord God Aimighty ; 
jusi and true are thy ways, thou Kiaig of 
saints. 

Application of the doctrines that h»vift 
been illustrated nay be made to twod^mwi 
of men« 

First, To seeplies ; who, from the pro- 
seat mysteriovs condact of Providepoe, 
hastily draw the coodasion, that no g^ 
vemment is exercised over human affaii«* 
but that all tilings ane suffered indiseriuM^ 
nately to come alike to all men. — I haw 
shown that, fnom the inadequate vieiiw 
which we are at present able to take of IJm 
general system, sack mysterious tkpgam^ 
ances of Providence must be expeetad io 
take place. Not <eiily so, iwat I kavie akm 
shown it to Iw it aad neosasary timt Mb 

mixture 
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mixture of obscurity should now remaiQ; sbric. 
as a full display of regular justice and or- ^^ 
d«r would be incou«istent with the moral 
improvement of men in this life.^Let me 
desire the sceptic to look to the state of the 
natural world. When he thinks of the 
order and magnificence that prevail in it^ 
he will, perhaps, be unwilling to premranoe 
it the mere production of efaance. He 
cannot but recognise the hand ef intelli* 
geiM^e, and ackaewledge it to have pro-* 
ceded from a designing caoAe* I ask him. 
Whether in the netucal world he discerns 
w^ as inany mysterious and puzzling ap- 
pearaucaas as are to be found in the moral 
world ? Are not destructive storms, burn- 
ing mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as 
difllouk tofierecooeiled tohis pre-coficeiied 
ideM^fn.pretoe wisdesn tind goodness in 
tbe.Cveator^ as the sufierings and afflictions, 
whicli.in the course of Providence, befal 
the just? The natural and moral world 
iM*e, itt; thin jespect, counterparts to one 
QHnlber. Both are marked with the same 
e^anM^r^, and carry the impress of the 
mn^.rpowerfui and gracious hand. In 
lit^tti^H iiSi^idnntiy the intention of the 
• \ ) . first 
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SERM. first Author not to render every thing 
J^ level to our capacity ; but, in the midst 
of high design and order, to allow certain 
objects to appear, which contradict the 
ideas we had formed, and mock onr vain 
researches. Now, if we are obliged to 
admit that the order and beauty of the 
natural world sufficiently prove it to be 
the work of a wise Creator, notwith- 
standing the seeming deformities which 
it exhibits ; are we not led, by the same 
train of reasoning, to conclude, that tiie 
moral world is under the direction of 
a wise Governor, though much of what 
he now does we cannot satisfactorily ex» 
plain. 

Secondly, The doctrine of the text is 
to be applied, not only for silencing scep« 
tics, but for comforting the pious. Never 
let them be dejected by the darkness 
which now covers the ways of the'Al^^ 
mighty. If he withdraw himself from 
their view, it is not because he neglects 
tliem ; but because they are incapable of 
comprehending his designs ; because it 
were not for their good that all his designu 

were 
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were revealed to them-— Instead j>f per^sERBf. 
plexiDg themselves aboat what is obscure, J^ 
let them rest on the clear and autbentic 
discoveries that have been given of the - 
divine goodness. Let them rest on those 
great and signal facts that prove it ; parti*"^ 
calarly on that illustrioas fact, the re« 
demption of the world by Jesus Christ 
He that spared not his own Son^ but ^ave 
him up for us all, will assuredly not al« 
ways conceal himself from those who serve 
him. Though what he does they know 
not now, the time approaches when the^ 
shall know hereafier* Till that time 
come, let them believe and trust ; let 
them hope and adore. From this conclu-* 
iion let them never depart, that to, fear 
Cfod and keep his commandments is in 
every situation the truest wisdom ; that if 
there be government in the universe at all, 
the virtuous and the worthy are loved and 
protected by Heaven ; that in due season 
they shall reap, if they faint not ; for the 
ears of them is with the Lord, a$^ their 
reward with the Most High. 
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SERMON X. 

Qn th« SuvBRV of Vicii. 



SERM. 
X. 



2 Peteo, ii. 19. 

While, they promise them libertj^ they 
themselves are the servants ofcorruption; 
for of w}hom a man is overcome, oftjhe 
sg,me is he brought in bondagfi. 

BONDAGE and subjection are Amr 
^reeable sounds tp the ear, difa- 
gi^eeabie ideas to the miiid, TI^^sidvAcate^ 
ofvice, taking advantage of tliose natur^li 
impressions, have in every age emplo^edi 
them for discrediting religion. Thw, i^« 
present it as the bondage and confioi^^i^^^^ 
oftfip fjpee-born soul of man; as.a^ti^^q^^ 
p€!rpetual constraint, formed b^. a, ^s|(^«|||,' 

of 
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of severe rules, which designing men have sebm. 
contrived to impose as fetters on the mul- ^* 
titude. On the other hand, they paint a 
licentious course to themselves, and hold 
it out to the world as the gay and pleasur- 
able enjoyment of life ; where, having 
surmounted the prejudices of education, 
and the timorous scruples of conscience, 
men can think and act at pleasure, and 
give full scope to every wish of the heart. 
But what if those pretended sons of free- 
dom be themselves held in miserable sub- 
jection, and their boasts of liberty be no 
more than the swelling words of vanity^ 
The Apostle asserts in the text that, while 
tliey promise liberty, to others, they are the 
servants, or slaves of corruption, overcome 
and brought into bondage by it. This 
assertion of the Apostle I purpose to illus- 
trate. I shall endeavour to make it appear, 
that no true liberty can arise from vice ; 
that bad men undergo the worst servitude; 
and that no one is free, but he who is virtu- 
ous and good. 

^ It is necessary to begin with removing 
false ideas of liberty, and showing in what 

it 
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S£RM. it truly consists. We^are not to imagine, 
J^ that to be free imports our being set loose 
from restraint or ruJe of every kind. No 
man, in any condition of life, is at liberty 
to act always as he pleases, and to gratify 
every wish" Hie forms. The nature of the 
human st&te necessarily imposes on all men 
various restraints. The laws of society 
allow no one to indulge himself in pursuits 
or pleasures that are ipjurious to his neigh- 
bour. Even our own nature limits our 
pleasures within certain bounds. All our 
desires cannot be gratified together. They 
frequently interfere, and require him who 
would indulge one favourite passion, to 
deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, preferences be 
given, and some general regulation of con*' 
duct be observed, by every one who con- 
sults his own welfare. If there be any 
regulation which ensures us of safety and 
happiness, to be disengaged from the 
observance of that regulation is no article 
of liberty ; at least of such liberty as a wise 
man would wijsh to eivjoy. It is in effect 
to be turned loose to our own ruin. It iis 
such a liberty as a blind man enjoys, of 

wandering 
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wandering at random^ and striking into sbrm. 

every devious path^ without a guide to ^ 
direct his steps^ and save him from de- 
struction. 

That unbounded licentiousness! there-^ 
fore, which sinners prefer to every regula- 
tion of conduct, isaltogether difierent from 
true freedom. It is in moral behaviour 
the same as anarchy is in a state, where 
law and order are extinct Anarchy, surely^ 
is no less incompatible with true liberty, 
than absolute despotism ; and of the two it 
is hard to say which is the least^^TigibIe, 
or the most miserable state. Liberty by 
no means supposes the absence of all go- 
vernment. It only supposes that the 
government under which we are placed is 
wise ; and that the restraints to which we 
tolontarily submit ourselves have been 
contrived fcnr the general interest 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, 
oor being placed in such circumstances, 
that, within the bounds of justice and good 
order, we can act according to our own 
deliberate choice, and take such measures 
for our conduct, as we have reason to be- 
?ieve are conductive to our we >&re ; , with- 

€^ut 
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SERM. out being obstructed ^ilher by external 
J^ roj'ce, or by violent internal imimls^ . This 
'•-* •• IS ^hat happy and dignified state which 
every wise man earnestly wishes to enjoy. 
The advantages which result (rom it are 
ctiiefly these three : freedom of choice ; 
indepieiidence of mind; boldness and se- 
curity, lu opposition to these distinguish^ 
ingj characters of libertjf, 1 now proceed to 
show that, in th^ first place, vice deprives 
bad men of free choice in their actions ; 
that, in the second place, ^t brings them 
under a slavish dependence on exteri^al 
circumstances ; and that, iii the t^ird 
place, it reduces them to that abject, cow- 
ardly, and disquieted s^ate which is essen- 
tiayy characteristic of bondage. 

I. Vice is inconsistent with lib,erty, a% it 
deprivessinnersof the power of free chojce, 
by bringing them under the dominioi>^ of 
passions and habits. Religiop and virtue 
address themselves to reason. I^hey ^aU 
us to look round, on every side ; to thi^K 
well of the consequ^ences of pur actioos ; 
and^ before we take any step^ of im|>ort-: 
aace. to compare the good witb the' evil 

that 
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that may ensue from it. He* therefore, serbl 
who follows tbeir dictates, acts the part of J^ 
a man who freely consults, and chooses, 
for his own interest. But vice C;an make 
no pt'etensimis of this kind. It awaits not 
the test of deliberate comparison.and choice, 
but overpowers us At once by some striking* 
impression of ^present tadvantige or lenjoy* 
mefit It hurries us #ith tbie violenee 4t( 
passion ; icaiitivates us by tUe allurements 
of pleasure ; or ddUszles us Isy the «lare of 
riches. The siliner yields %o^ the impulse, 
merelybecaase he cannot resis t it Reason 
remonstrates ; ee^nscience endeavours to 
check him ; but all ihi vain. HaTi^ once 
allowed some strong passion to «ain the 
ascendant, he has thrown hiraiielf into the 
middle of «i torrent, against which he may 
sometimes -faintly strugg^le, but the impe» ^j 
tnosity of the steam bears him along. In 
this sitnfation he is so far from being free, 
that he is net teaster of himself. He does ^ 
not 'go», bnt is d!riven, tossed, agitated, and 
impeilcid ; passive, like a ship^ to ike vio- 
lence of the waves. 

After passibn 4ias for a while exercised 
its tyrasmieal sway, its vehemence may by 

degreti 
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SERM degrees ^uhsidc* But when, by lonpr indul- 
^'j gence, it jhas established habits of gratifica- 
tioii, the sinner's bondage becomes then 
more confirmed^ and more miserable. For 
during the heat of pursuit he is little 
capable of reflection. But when his ardour 
is abated, and nevertheless, a vicious habit 
rooted, he has full leisure lo perceive the 
heavy yoke he has brought upon himself. 
How many slaves do we see in the world 
to intemperaace, and all kinds of criminal 
pleasure, merely through the influence of 
customs which they bad allowed to become 
so inveterate that it was not in their power 
to alter them i A re they not often reduced 
to a condition so wretched, that when 
their licentious pleasures have become uU 
terly insipid, they are still forced. to con- 
tinue them, solely because they cannot 
refrain ; not because the indulgence gives 
them pleasure, but because abstinence 
would give them pain ; and this too, even 
when they are obliged at last to condemn 
their habits of life, as injuring their for- 
tune, impairing their constitution, or dis- 
l^acing their character? Vice is not of 
^ttch a nature, that we can say to it. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, serm. 
Having once entered into its territories, it J^^ 
IS not in our power to make a retreat when 
we please. He that committeth sin is the 
servant of sin. No man^ who has once 
yielded up the government of his mind^ 
and given loose rein to his desires and 
passions, can tell how far these may carry 
him. He may be brought into such a 
desperate state, that nothing shall remain 
for him but to look back with regret upon 
the forsaken path of innocence and liberty ; 
and, severely conscious of the thraldom he 
suffers^ to groan under fetters which he 
despairs of throwing off. Can the Ethio- 
pian change his shin, or the leopard his 
spots ? Then may ye also do good who are 
accustomed to do evil. 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends 
it still farther over the soul, by compelling 
the sinner to support one crime by means 
of another. Not only is he enslaved to 
those vices which take their rise from his ' 
own inclination, but they render otheral 
necessary, to which, againsthis inclination, 
he must submit ; and thereby strengthen 
the commanding power of iniquity within 

him. 
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SRRM. him. The immoderate love of pleasare, 
^' , for instance, leads him into expence be* 
yond his fortune. In order to support that 
expence^ he is obliged to have recourse to 
low and dishonourable metht>ds of gain^ 
which originally he despised. To cover 
these^ he is forced upon arts of dissimula« 
tion and fraud- One instance of fraud 
obliges him to support it by another ; till^ 
in the endi there arises a character of 
complicated vice; of luxury shooting forth 
into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and 
perhaps cruelty. It is thus that one fo- 
vourite passion brings in a tribe of auxili- 
aries fo complete the dominion of sin. 
Among all our corrupt passions there is a 
strong and intimate connection. When 
any one of them is adopted into our family, 
it never quits us until it has fathered upon 
us all its kindred.— By such meaus as 
these, by the violence of pasrsiotis, by the 
power of habits, and by the contiection of 
one vice with another^ sin establishes that 
servitude over the will, which deprives bad 
men of all power of free choice in their 
actions. 

II. Thb 
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II. Thb slavery produced by vice ap-sERM. 
pears in the dependence under which it ^' 
brings the sinner to circumstances of ex- 
ternal fortune. One of the favourite cfoa^ 
racters of liberty is, the independence it 
bestows. He who is truly a free man H 
above all servile compliances; and abject 
snbgection. He is able to rest upon him- 
self; and while he regards his superiors 
with proper deference, neither debases 
himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted 
to purchase their favour by dishonourable 
mean s. But th e sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. His pqssioiis and 
habits render him an absolute dependent 
on the world, and the world's favour ; on 
the uncertain goods of fortune, and the 
fickle humours of men. For it is by these 
he subsists, and among these his happiueas 
.18 sought ; according as his {lassions deteiw 
mine, him to pursue pleasure, riches, ei 
preferments. Having no fund within him^ 
self whence to draw enjoyment, his only 
resource is in things without. His hopes 
and fears aH hang upon the world. He 
partakes in all its vicissitudes; and is 
moved and shaken by every wind of fortune. 

This 
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SERM. This is to be in the strictest sense a slave to 
^ , the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, 
confer on the mind principles of noble 
independence. The upright man is satis* 
fied from himself. He despises not the 
advantages of fortune ; bat he centres not 
his happiness in them. With a moderate 
share of them he can be contented; and 
contentment is fel icity . Happy in his own 
integrity, coniscioxis of the esteem of good 
men, reposing firm trust in the providence 
and promises of God, he is exempted from 
servile dependence on other things. He 
can wrap himself up in a good conscience, 
and look forward, without terror, to the 
change of the world. Let all things shift 
around him as they please, he believes that, 
by the divine ordination, they shall be 
made to work together in the issue, /or his 
good: And therefore, having much to hope 
from God, and little to fear from the world, 
he can be easy in every state. One who 
possesses within himself such an establish-^ 
ment of mind, is truly free.— But shall I 
call that man free, who has nothing that 

is 
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is his own, nor properly assured ; whose sum. 
very heart is not his own, but rendered the ^' 
appendage of external things, and the 
sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his 
outward condition be ever so splendid^ 
whom his imperious passions detain at their 
call, whom they send forth at their pleasure 
to drudge and toil, and to beg his only 
enjoyment from the casualties of the world? 
Is he free, who must flatter and lie to com- 
pass his ends ; who must bear with this 
man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; must 
profess friendship where he hates, and re- 
spect where he contemns ; who is not at 
liberty to appear in his own colours, not 
to speak his own sentiments'; wha dares 
not be honest, lest he should be poor?-— 
Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no 
fetters are so heavy, as those which fasten 
the corrupted heart to this treacherous 
world ; no dependence is more contempti* 
ble than that under which the voluptu- 
ous, the covetous, or the ambituous man 
lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or 
power. Yet this is the boasted liberty, 
which vice promises as a recompence of 

setting 
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iiiMtt. ^^inf ^i ^^ frotti the salutary restraints 
Jtsi, of virtue. 



HI. Aj»<yrmsK character of the slaveiy 
of vice is, that mean, cowardly, and dis- 
<]wiet!e4 statb to which it reduces the siimer. 
BcrfdneM and mag^nanimity have ever bebn 
acioouiit^ ihe native effects of liberty. He 
whty enjoysi it,having nothing to appreheild 
fram oppressive power, performs theoffieesg 
S9*d enjoys the comforts of life, with Hf 
iftanly and undisturbed mind* Betlce his* 
behaviouj* is dignified, and his sentimetits 
are honourable ; while he who is accuse 
tomed to bend under servile subjection, 
has always been found mean-spiritiled, ti* 
morous, and base.— -Compare, m these 
respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, 
and ytiu will easily see to which of thetii* 
the characteristics of A-eedoni* diost justly' 
belong* The man of virtue, relying o^' a" 
good conscience and the ^oteetidn of Hes^ 
ven, acts with firmness and- cdurage ; r and',* 
in the discharge of his duty, fearsf not^tfae- 
face of man. The illan of vic€i,>dbnsot0u» 
of his low and corrupt aims, shrinlra^bdibrb' 
th«4tedfast and piercing eye of integrity ; 

is 
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\wf erer booking arroaml^ him with atiXMHSF sEkH. 
and fearfal circamspection, and thinking ^* 
of subterfuges, by which he may escape 
from danger. The one is bold as a lion ; 
the other jf?i^/A when no man pursueth. To 
the one nothing appears contemptible, by 
which he can procure any present advafn^ 
tage. The other looks with disdain on 
whatever would degrade his character. 1 
will not^ says he, so demean myself m t& 
catch the favour of the greatest fMm, fty 
this or that Ibw art. It shall not be said 
or thought of me, that I did wkatiMU base 
in order to mahe my fortune. JLet others 
stoop so low, who cannot he without the 
favours of the world. But I eon* want 
them, and therefore at such' a price I will 
not purchase them. This is the voice of 
true liberty ; and speaks that greatniess of 
mind which it is formed- to inspire. 

Corresponding to that abject dispositioii 
which characterises^ a bad man, are the 
fears that haunt him. Th6 terrors of a* 
slave. dwell on his mind, and' often appear '« 
in his behaviour. For guilt is nevei- fiktef' 
from suspicion and alffrtn.' Thief siilnletr' ii^ 
afraid, sometimesr of tUe' pafttiers df IKil 

crimes 
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iBRM. crimeSy lest they betray him ; sometimes, 
^ of those who have saflered by his crimes, 
lest they revenge themselves ; frequently, 
of the world around him, lest it detect him ; 
and what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
afraid of himself. There is a witness with- 
in him that testifies against his misdeeds, 
and threatens him in secret, when other 
alarms leave him. Conscience holds up 
to his view the image of his past crimes, 
with this inscription engraved upon it, 
God will bring every work inio judgment. 
How opposite is such a state as this to the 
peaceful security arising from the liberty 
enjoyed by the virtuous? Were there noth«* 
ing more in the circumstances of sinners 
to affix upon them the marks of servitude, 
thi9 alone would be sufficient, that, as the 
Scripture expresses it, through fear of 
death they areall their lifetime subject to 
bondage. l>eath sets all other captives 
free. The slave who digs in the mine, or 
labours at the oar, can rejoice at the pros^ 
pect of laying down his burden together 
with bis life ; and tastes the hopes of being 
at last on equal terms with his cruel op* 
Bat to the slave of guilt there 

arises 
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arises no hope from death. On the con«- serh.. 
trary, he is obliged to look forward with J^;^ 
constant terror to this most certain of all 
events^ as the conclusion of all his hopes/ 
and the commencement of his greatest 
miseries. 

I HAVE thus set before you such clear and 
unequivocal marks of the servitude under-- 
gone by sinners, as fully verify the assertion 
in the text, that a state of vice and corrup- 
tion is a state of bondage. In order to 
perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us 
attend to some peculiar circumstances of 
aggravation which belong to it. 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind 
itself, the native seat of liberty, is subject^ 
ed. In other cases, a brave man can 
comfort himself with reflecting that, let 
tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fetters 
be his lot, his mind remains unconquered 
and free. Of this liberty they cannot rob 
him ; here he moves in a higher sphere, 
above the reach of oppression or confine- 
ment. But what avails the show of exter- 
nal liberty, to one who has lost the govern- 

▼01. IV. O ment 
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•ERM. ment of himself? As oar Savioar reasolui 
in another case, If the light that is in thee 
he darhnessy how great i$ that darhnemf 
So we may reason here, if that part of thy 
nature, thy mind, thy will, by which only 
thou canst enjoy and relish liberty, be itself 
in bondage to evil passions and habits, how 
miserable must be that bondage? 

Next, it is aggravated by this considera- 
tion, that it is a bondage which we have 
brought upon ourselves. To have been 
forced into slavery is misfortune and misery. 
But to have renounced our liberty and 
chosen to be slaves, is the greatest reproach 
added to the greatest misery. Moments 
there frequently must be, when a sinner is 
sensible of the degradation ot* his st&)te ; 
when he feels with pain the slavish depen- 
dence under which he is brought to fortune 
and the world, to violent passions and set- 
tled habits, and to fears and apprehensions 
arising from coiiscious guilt. In such mo- 
ments, how cruel is the reflection, that of 
all this disgrace and misery he has been 
the author to himself; that by voluntary 
compliance, he has given to his paMiteis 

that 
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that haughty asce^daxit which they now seem. 
exercise over him ; has forged the chains J^ 
with which he is bounds and sold himself 
to do iniquity ? 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accom- 
panied with this farther aggravation, that 
it is subjection to our own servants. Those 
desires and passions, which the sinner has 
raised to lawless rule, were given us as in* 
struments of self-preservation ;' but were 
plainly designed to be under the direction 
of a higher power. Of themselves, they 
are headstrong and blind ; they bear all the 
marks of intended subordination ; and con^^ 
science is invested with every ensign of au- 
thority and supremacy. But sin inverts the 
whole frame of human nature. It compels 
reason to bow down before those passions 
which it was formed to command; and 
leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace the 
shameful conquest of its ministers and 
servants. It has been always observed, 
that none are so insolent in power as they 
who have usurped an authority to which 
they had no right ; and so it is found to 
htld in this instance. The desires and 
O 2 obtained 
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SERM. passions of a vicious man having once 
J^ obtained an unlimited sway, trampled hini 
under their feet. They make him feel that 
he is subject to divers, and contradictory 
as well as imperious masters, who often 
pull him different ways. His soul is ren- 
dered the receptacle of many repugnant 
and jarring dispositions ; and resembles 
some barbarous country, cantoned out into 
different principalities, who are continually 
waging war on one another. Such is the 
state into which sinners have brought them- 
selves in order to be free from the supposed 
confinement of virtue. Where they had 
promised themselves nothing but ease and 
pleasure, they are jnade to experience re- 
straints more severe, and mortificationH 
more painful, than any which they would 
have undergone under the discipline of 
religion. 

It will perhaps be contended by some, 
that although the representation which lias 
now been given of the slavery of sin holds 
true in a certain instance, yet that it is 
applicable only to those who come under 
the description of atrocious sinners. They 

imagine 
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imagine that a certain moderate course sbrm. 
may be held in vice, by means of which, JJ;^ 
men, withoutth rowing altogether aside the 
restraints of reason, may enjoy an easy and 
pleasureable life. By reasoning thus, my 
friends, you flatter and deceive yourselves 
to your own destruction. Be assured, that 
by every vicious indulgence you are mak- 
ing an approach to a state of complete 
slavery ; you are forfeiting a certain share 
of your liberty ; how soon the whole of it 
may be forfeited, you are not aware. It is 
true, that all which has now been said of 
the servitude of sin, applies only to a cha- 
racter corrupted in the extreme. But re- 
member, that to this extreme no man ever 
arrives at once. He passes through many 
of those intermediate stages, in one of which 
you are now perhaps found. Vice always 
creeps by degrees; and insensibly twines 
around us those concealed fetters by which 
we are at last completely bound. As you 
value therefore your liberty and your hap- 
piness, avoid every approach to evil. Con- 
sider all vicious pleasures as enchanted 
ground, by entering on which, you v\ill be 
farther and farther ensnared within the 
O 3 magic 
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SEEM, magie circle, till at lengtli yoa are preclad^ 

J^ ed from all retreat The most pure and 

virtuous man is always the freest. The 

' religrion of Christ is justly entitled tbep^* 

fett law of liberty. It is only when the 

Son makes us/iree, that we are free indeed: 

ahd it was with reason the PsaUnist said. 

It will walk at liberty^ for I seek thy 

ptetepts. 
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SERMON XL 

On the Importance of Public Wor- 
ship. 



P8ALM> xvi. 8. 

Ztord, I have loved the habitation of thy 
house, and the place whence thine honour 
dwelleth. 

GOD is a Spirit^ and they that worship s£R2&. 
him, must worship him in spirit and xi^ 
in truth. That religion chiefly consists in 
an inward principle of goodness, is beyond 
dispute, and that its value and efficacy are 
derived from its effects in purifying the 
heart, and reforming the life. All exter- 
nal services, which have not thi« tendei/cy, 
are jentirely insignificant They dege^er- 
O 4 %te 
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SFRM. ate into mere superstition, equally unac* 
J^ ceptable to God, and unprofitable toman. 
Hence they are so often treated in Scrip* 
ture, with high contempt, when substituted 
in the room of the important duties of a 
virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that 
external services have their own place, and 
a considerable one too, in the system of 
religion. What their, proper place is, no 
one can be at a loss to discern, who will 
only make a just distinction between the 
means, and the end in religion- It is evi- 
dent there is danger in man's erring here, 
either on one side or other; and it is cer- 
tain that they have erred on both. After 
it was observed, that mankind were prone 
to lay too piuch weight on the external 
parts of religion, it began to be thought 
. that no weight was to be allowed to them 
at all. The time was, when all religion 
centered in attending the duties of the 
church, and paying veneration to what- 
••ver was accounted sacred. This alone 
sanctified the character, and compensated 
every blemish in moral conduct. From 
this extreme, the spirit of the age seems to 

be 
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be rannmg fast into the opposite e^ftreme^ serm 
of holding every thing light that belongs ^ 
to public worship. But if superstition be 
an evil ; and a very great one it undoubtedly 
is, irreligion is not a smaller evil : And 
though the ybrm of godliness may often 
remain v^hen'the power of it is wanting ; 
yet the power cannot well subsist where 
the form is altogether gone. The holy 
Psalmist, whose words are now before us, 
discovers much better principles. Expres- 
sing always the highest regard for the laws 
of God, and the precepts o ' virtue, he 
breathes at the same time a spirit of true 
devotion. Though loaded with the cares 
of royalty, and encircled with the splendor 
of a court, he thought it well became him 
to show respect to the great Lord of na- 
ture; and on many occasions expresses, 
as he does in the text, his delight in the 
public service of the temple. Lord^ 1 have 
loved the habitation of thy house, and the 
place where thine honour dwelUth. In 
discoursing from which words, I purpose 
to show the importance of the public wor«* 
ship of God, and the benefits resulting 
from it. I shall consider it in three lights ; 
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SERM. a» it respects God; as it respects the world ; 
^^ as it respects ourselves. 

J. Let us consider it with respect to 
God. If there exist a Supreme Being, the 
Creator of the world, noconsequence appears 
more natural and direct than this, that he 
ought to be worshipped by his creatures^ 
with every outward expression of submis- 
sion and honour. We need only appeal 
to every man's heart, whether this be nofea 
principle which carries along with it its 
own obligation, that to Him» who is the 
Fountain of our life, and the Father of our 
mercies; to Him who has raised up that 
beautiful structure of the universe in which 
we dwell, and where we are surrounded 
with so many blessings and comforts ; 
solemn acknowledgments of gratitude 
should be made, praises and prayers should 
be offered, and all suitable marks of de* 
pendence on him be expressed. This 
obligation extends beyond the silent and 
secret sentiments of our hearts. Besides 
private devotion, it naturally leads to as- 
sociations for public worship ; to open and 
declared professions of respect for the Deity. 

Where 
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Where blessings are receiyed in common « sbrm. 
an obligation lies upon the community, ^^^ 
jointly to acknowledge them. Sincere 
gratitude is always of an open and diffusive 
nature. It loves to pour itself forth ; to 
give free vent to its emotions ; and, before 
the world, to acknowledge and honour a 
Benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural senti« 
ments of mankind, that all the nations of 
the earth have, as with one consent, agreed 
to institute some forms of worship; to hold 
meetings at certain times, in honourof their 
deities. Survey the societies of men in 
their rudest state ; explore the African de- 
serts, the wilds of America, or the distant 
islands of the ocean ; and you will find that 
over all the earth some religious ceremo- 
nies have obtained. You will everywhere 
trace, in one form or other, the temple, the 
priest, and the offering. The prevalence 
of the most absurd superstitions furnishes 
this testimony to the truth, that in the 
hearts of all men the principle is engraved, 
of worship being due to that invisibk 
Power who rules the world. Herein con*- 
sists the great excellency of the Christian 

religion^ 
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sfrm religion, that it bath instracted us in the 
JJ'Jj simple and spiritual natureof that worship. 
Disencn inhered of idle and unmeaningr 
ceremonies, its ritual is pure, and worthy 
of a divine Author. Its positive institu- 
tions are few in number^ most significant 
of spiritual things, and directly conductive 
to good life and practice. How inexcu- 
sable then are we, if, placed in such happy 
circu mstances, the sense of those obligations 
to the public worship of God shall be ob^ 
literated among us, which the lightof nature 
inculcated, in some measure, on the most . 
^vild and barbarous nations. 

The refinements of false philosophy 
have indeed suggested this shadow of ob- 
fection^ that God is too great to stand in 
need of any external service from his crea- 
tures ; that our expressions of praise atid 
honour are misplaced with respect to Him, 
who is above all honour and all praise ; 
that in his sight, the homage we seek to 
pay must appear contemptible ; and is 
therefore in itself superfluous and trifliug. 
But who hath taught those vain reasoners, 
that all expressions of gratitude and honou v 

towards 
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towards a superior become unsuitable, serm. 
merely because that superior needs not J^J^ 
any returns? Were they ever indebted to 
one whose favours they had it not in their 
power to repay ; and did they, on that 
account, feel themselves set loose from 
every obligation to acknowledge, and to 
praise their benefactor ? On the contrary, 
the more disinterested his beneficence was, 
did not gratitude, in any ingenuous mind^ 
burn with the greater ardour, and prompt 
them the more eagerly to seize every oppor- 
tunity of publicly testifying the feelings of 
their hearts? Almighty God, it is true, is 
too great to need our service or homage. 
But he is also too great not to accept it, 
when it is the native expression of a grate- 
ful and generous mind. If pride and self- 
sufficiency stifle all sentiments of depen- 
dence on our Creator; if levity, and attach- 
ment to worldly pleasures, render us totally 
neglectful of expressing our thankfulness 
to hiia for his blessings ; do we not hereby 
discover such a want of proper feeling^, 
such a degree of hardness and corruption 
in our affections, .as shows us to be ini^oi^ 
and unworthy I and must justly expose qs, 
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flERM. to the high displeasure of Heaven? On 
J^ the contrary, according to every notion 
which we can form of the Father of the 
universe, must it not be acceptable to him 
to behold his creatures properly affected in 
heart towards their great Benefactor ; as- 
sembling together to express, in acts of 
worship, that gratitude, love, and reverence, 
which they owe him ; and thus nourishing 
and promoting in one another an affection- 
ate sense of his goodness ? Are not such 
dispositions, and such a behaviour, as this, 
intimately connected with all virtue ? 

O come, let us warship and bow down? 
let us hneel before the Lord our Maher^ 
For he is our God ; and we are thefloch of 
his pasture. Enter into his gates with 
thanh^iving, and his courts with praise. 
5nk^ prayer of the upright is his delight. 
It Cometh before him as incense ^ and the 
uplifting of their hands as the evening sa^ 
erifice. Having thus shown ilie reason- 
ableness of public worship with respect to 
God^ let us now, 

n. CoNBiBEli its impo^nce in another 
^w, as it respects Ihc woild. Ifhenti^e 

survey 
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survey the general state of mankind, we srrm. 

xr. 



find them continually immersed in worldly ^^' 



affairs ; busied about providing the neces- 
saries of life, occupied in the pursuits of 
their pleasures, or eagerly prosecuting the 
advancement of their interests. In such a 
situation of things, a small measure of 
reflection might convince any one, that 
without some returns of sacred days, and 
some solemn calls to public worship, it 
were impossible to preserve in the world 
a»y sense of objects, so foreign to the gene* 
ral current of thought, as an invisible 
Governor, and a Aiture state. If it be of 
importance to the peace and good order of 
society, that there should prevail among 
m^n the belief of One in the heavens, who 
is the protector of righteousness and the 
avenger of crimes ; if it be of importance 
that they be taught to look forward to a 
day of judgment, when they are to be 
brought to account for their most secret 
actions, and eternally rewardedor punish- 
ed, according as their conduct has been 
good or evil ; if such principles as these, 
I say, be of consequence to the public 
welfare ; they certainly enforce the autho- 

ritjjr 
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SRRM. rity of public worship, and prove the ne<- 
^^•^ cessity of religious instruction. 

I SPEAK now particularly with a view to 
the multitude, the great mass and body of 
the people. We all know how seldom, 
from education or private instruction, they 
have the advantage of deriving sentiments 
of religion or morality. Early obliged to 
labour for their bread, they would remain 
all their days in gross ignorance of every 
moral or sacred principle, were it not for 
those public assemblies iii which they hear 
of God, and Christ, ard judgment, and 
heaven, and hell. Shut up those temples 
to which they resort with reverence ; ex- 
clude them from the opportunities they 
now possess of receiving religious instruc- 
tion, and imbibing religious ideas; and 
what can you expect them to become? 
No other than a ferocious rabble, who, 
set free from checks of conscience, and 
fears of divine vengeance, would be prone 
to every outrage which they could commit 
with impunity. It is well known, that in 
the early ages of the world, sages and legis- 
lators, who endeavoured to tame and to 

associate 
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associate the barbarous hordes of men, serm: 
fo'und it necessary for this purpose to have ^^ 
recourse to religion. By bringing the rude 
multitndes to worship together, and, at stat* 
ed times and places, to join in hymns and 
songs to their deities, they gradually re- 
strained them from violence, and trained 
them to subordination and civilized life* 

During the progress of society in after- 
periods, religious assemblies at church con- 
tinue, I am persuaded, to have a very 
considerable influence on the civilization 
and improvement of the people. Even 
independent of effect upon their moral 
principles, by leading numbers o!^them to 
meet together in an orderly way, and in 
their most decent appearance, they tend to 
humanize and polish their manners. They 
strengthen the social connections, and 
promote friendly intercourse among those 
who are in the same neighbourhood, and 
in the same lines of life. It must, at the 
frame time, be agreeable to every hu- 
mane mind to think, t^hat one day in 
seven is allotted ibr rest to the poor from 
their daily labours, and for such enjoy- 
ments of ease and comfort as their station 

VOL. IV. P affords. 
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^^ tbftin acoMion to feel tbe»Ml¥«$ «is belong* 
tog to the MMe class of beings witb tk^ 
superiors ; whtn joining witb them in tb« 
same acts of worship, and reoogniving % 
common Xiord. Amidst those distinctions 
which the difference of ranks necessarily 
introduces into human society, it is surely 
fit that there be some occasions when' man 
can meet with man as a brother, in order 
that the pride of the great may be checked » 
and the low may be tang^t that» if they 
discharge properly * their appointed partj 
they have reason to expect, from the Lord 
of the uniferse, the same rewards with the 
rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted^ 
that forms of public worship, and means 
of i^ligious instruction, are important, on 
several accounts, for the body of the peo- 
ple, and belong to the maintenance of 
public safety and order. But many who 
admit this are apt to think, that to the 
common people alone they maybe left To 
persons of liberal education and enlarged 
minds, what benefit can arise from hearing 
ivhat they already know ; and what, per- 
haps. 
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haps, is to be iticalcated on tbtem by thoie sptm. 
who are of inferior capacity to themselves ? ^^ 
Admitting this plea of superiority which 
their vanity forms, and setting aside for the 
present any personal obligation they are 
under to worship God, I must ask such 
persons, how they can expect that religi-^ 
6us assemblies will be long respected by 
the lower ranks of men^ if by men of rank 
And education they are discountenanced 
and forsaken ? Do not they know, that 
those lower ranks are ready to copy the 
manners, and to follow the example, of 
their superiors in all things ; but assuredly 
in nothing more, than in what appears to 
set them free from restraint, and to gratify 
licentiousness r While ttt«y acknowledge 
the importance, and even the necessity, of 
public religion to certain classes of men, do 
they not nevertheless contribute by theif 
behaviour to defeat tht end of public reli^ 
gion, and to annihilate that important 
which they ascribe toit?— Tliey are *mh 
t>loyed in framing laws and statutes ibrpf^ 
Voting crimes, and keeping the disohlterly 
nultitude within bounds i and at the saiit^ 
llthlj^ by personafir disddufltetiantlfit j^itfe^ 

P2 lie 
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SKRM. lie worship, they are weakening, they are 
J^ even abolishing, among the multitude, that 
moral restraint, which is of more general 
influence upon manners than all the laws 
they frame. In vain they complain of the 
dishonesty of servants, of the insolence of 
mobs, of the attacks of the highwayman. 
To all these disorders they have themselves 
been accessory. By their open disregard 
of sacred institutions^ they have disseminata 
ed profligacy among the people. They have 
broken down the flood- gates which served 
to restrain the torrent; they have let it loose 
to overflow the land ; and by the growing 
deluge may themselves be swept away.— 
But I must next argue upon a different 
ground ; and proceed^ 

III. To set forth the importance of the 
public worship of God to every individual 
in every rank of life. Whatever his sta* 
tion be, he is still a man , and has the duties 
of a man to perform. Were his attendance 
on divine worship of no other efiect than 
to add countenanqe to a sal utary institution^ 
.iH^js alone would render it bis duty. But, 
jporeoveri we assert it to be his duty on hip 
uli own 
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own accoant ; if it be the duty of every »erm. 
man to use the proper means of preservinj^ ^'* 
and fortifying his virtue. All the Christian 
institutions have a direct tendency to this 
end. They ail serve to give warmth to 
piety, and to add solemnity to moral virtue. 
A very high opinion, indeed, that man 
must have of his own character, who ima- 
gines that, amidst all the follies and corrup- 
tions of the world, he stands in need of no 
assistance for enabling him to act his part 
with propriety and dignity. 

The question is not, Whether persons of 
rank and education are to learn any thing 
that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places of public worship ? The great prin- 
ciples of piety and morality are obvious 
and easily known ; and we shall readily 
admit, that there are many to whom no 
new instruction is communicated in the 
house of God. But, my friends, the pur- 
pose, of your going there is to have known* 
truths recalled to your mind, and their 
dormant influence awakened : is to have 
serious meditations suggested ; to have 
good dispositions raised ; to have the heart 
adjusted to a composed and tranquil frame* 

Is 
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SERM. Is there any man of reason and reflection 
^^^ who will not acknowledge such effects, as 
far as they follow, from attendance on re- 
ligious ordinances, to be of the most bene* 
ficial nature ? These occasional cessations 
from the cares and anxieties of life, these 
interruptions to the bustle and the passions 
of t)ie world, in order to think and hear of 
etemity>are both a relief and an improve- 
ment t^ the mind* By this retreat from 
its ordinary circle of thoughts, it is enabled 
to return, with more clearness and more 
vigour,, to the business of the world, after a 
serious and proper pause. 

BoT I must ask the persons with whom 
1 now reason, whether there be no otiiev 
caU to come to God^s house than to hear 
ioAtruction there? Is not the devout adoh- 
ration of the God. of heaven the principal 
olij^ct ef our religious assemUies> and ia 
thU what any man of reflection, and of 
s >te »r mind, dare to make light of? In tib« 
tenpleef the Lof4 the rich and the poor^ 
tb« prince and the peajsaot, a|qpeac as wsffr 
]llN»Qta alike fer the ptottection and favoor 
«i Urn Alwifi^tir. 6r«ai and floiwiibiAC 
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as th&fi itiayest think thyself, know thftt ^eAM. 
thou srtand!est 11$ much inf need ^ that pfo'' ^'^ 
tectioD, as the tnefinest of the erawd whom 
thou beholdest worshippififr^ with lowly 
reverence, the God of their fathers. The- 
son of prosrperity shines at present on thy 
head, and the favourable gale carries thee 
softly akmg the stream of life. But the 
Al Wfghty needs only to give the word, and 
instantly the tempest shall rise, and thy 
frail l>ark shall be driveuf in the ocean, and 
whelmed in the deep. In mp prwperiip, 
I said I ahall never ke moned. Thou, 
Lord, didst hide thy face, and 1 tvoH trou^ 
bled. Look up, with dread, to that awful 
hand of Providence which is stretched over 
your heads* Remember the instability <tf 
all human things ; remember it and trem« 
ble,. ye vi-bo despise the devout acknow- 
ledgmei¥t of him who disposes of the human 
fate! Though ffe liM many years, and 
rejoice m them aU, remember the days of 
darhstesei for they shmU be many. 

But after all that has been ai^ed on this 
sttbj«ct, I aw seiksil»le it may be objected, 
tbatmany, who make conscience of paying 

4 strict 
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SERM strict regard to the institutions of reliffion, 
^^' do not appear to have derived much bene- 
fit from them. They are not^ it will be 
said, more improved in moral conduct, and 
in the proper discharge of the several duties 
of life, than others who have been appa- 
rantly negligent of the services of the 
church. On the contrary, a formal regard 
to these appears to be substituted by many, 
in. the room of the weightier matters of the 
law. Though this should be admitted, it 
goes no farther than to show that human 
we)eikness, or corruption, may defeat the 
purpose of the most promising means of 
moral improvement. That a superstitions 
attention to external worship has too often 
usurped the character, and supplanted the 
place, of real virtue, will not be denied. 
A diiionitions against so dangerous an error 
cannot be given too often. But because 
the best things have been often misapplied 
and abused, no argument thence arises for 
their being undervalued, and thrown aside. 
!So also reason, instruction, and discipline 
of every kind, have been frequently per- 
verted to bad ends ; and yet their intrinsic 
worth and usefulness remain untouched, 

and 
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and acknowledged. Besides this, it can- sibm. 
not be admitted that, because religious ^^[^ 
iostitutions produce not all the good that 
might be wished, and hoped for, they 
therefore do no good at all. This were a 
rash and ill-founded conclusion. If the 
nioraIs.of men are not always amended by 
them as Ihey ought to have been, there is 
reason, however, to think that they would 
have been worse without them. Some 
check is always* given by them to open 
profligacy* Some assistance is furnished 
to grK)d dispositions of iieart ; at least, to 
decency of manners. Even momentary 
impressions of seriousness made on the 
thoughtless by the solemnities of religion, 
are not without their fruit. They leave 
generally some trace behind them; and 
when the traces are often renewed, they 
may be hoped, through the divine blessing, 
to form at last a deep impression on the 
mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that 
religious institutions work upon the mind 
like a charm ; and that mere bodily at- 
tendance on them will always ensure us 

of 
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sERtf. of MOM profifable effect. Let the meant* 
J^ HMt are empk>yeil, for the improvement a# 
mtioni^l beings, be ever so powjerfnl m 
themselves, mtich of their snccess vrill 
always depend on the manner in which they 
a?^ reeeived and applied. I shall there* 
fore €o«e}«de my reasonings <m this siib* 
j«et, with a few observations oonceruini; 
tife dispositions requisite on our part, for 
deriving benefit from the public ordinance* 
ofwiigfonw 

The ends for which we assemble in the 
beuse of God are two ; to worship God> 
and to listen to religious instructions. 

Vmm pnUie worship of God is the chkl 
and most sacred purpose of every veKgions 
aasembly of Christians. Let it here be 
rvmemb^'ed, that it is not the uttesimgp, or 
tbe hearing, of certain words^ that conati-^ 
tnllos Ae worship of the Almiglity. U ia 
the heart that praises or prays. If tW 
heart accompany not the words that are 
'siniaeit or keavd, we ej%r the metifict o/ 
/Mb. 9v the inattentive thought^ and 
tbe gkU^r and wandering eye» we profane 

tbt* 
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the temple of the Lord, and turn the sEiiif» 
appearance of devotion into insnlt and ._^'* 
mockery. 

With regard to religions instruction^ 
attention and reverence are nnqnestion* 
ably due. All religions and moral know- 
ledge comes from GodL It is a light from 
heaven, first transmitted to man by the 
original constitution of his nature, and 
afterwards made to shine with fairer and 
fuller lustre by the revelation of the gospel 
in Jesus Christ. Its brightness may some- . 
times be stronger, and sometimes weaker, 
according to the mediums by which it is 
conveyed. But still, as far as the instruc- 
tions delivered from the pulpit are illumi- 
nated by the ray from heaven^ they are the 
truths of God, and ought to be received as 
such. Refinements of vain philosophy, 
or intricate subtilties of theological con- 
troversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to 
such regard. But when the great prioci* 
pies of natural or revealed religion are 
discussed ; when the important doctrines 
of the gospel concerning the life and suf^ 
ierings and death of our blessed Redeemer 
are displayed ; or useful instructions re- 
garding 
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SF.iiM, garding the regulation of life, and th^ 

^ ^ proper discharge of our several duties, are 

' ' the subject! brought into view ; it is not 

then the human speaker, but the divine 

auithority, that is to be regarded. 

In the speaker, many imperfections and 
infirmities may be discovered. The disco- 
veries/ of the gospel are represented in 
Scripture, as a hidden treasure brought to 
light ; but, by the appointment of God, we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels. It is 
not the spirit of curiosity that ought to 
bring us to church. Too often, it is to be 
feared, we assemble there merely as critics 
on the preacher, critics on his sentiment, 
bis language, and his delivery. But such 
are not the dispositions which become iis 
on so serious an occasion. It was with 
humility, with fairness, and candour, with 
an intention to improve ourselves in piety 
and virtue, with a view to make personal 
application to our own character, that we 
ought to hear the word of God.—When 
we enter the sacred temple, let us ever 
consider ourselves as creatures surrounded 
with darkness, seeking illumination from 
Heaven ; as guilty creatures, imploring 

forgiveness 
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forgiveness from our judge ; as frail and sbrm. 
mortal creatures, preparing for that eternal ^^ 
habitation, into which we know not how 
soon we are to pass. . 

If with such sentiments and impressions 
we join the worship of God, and .the or4ii 
nances of religion, we may justly hope that 
they shall be accompanied to us with the 
divine blessing. It is the express precept 
of God, not to forsake the assembling of 
ourselves together. Gather together the 
people^ meny women, and children^ that 
they may hear, and that they may leam^ 
and fear the Lord your God ; and observe 
to do all the words of this law. Enter his 
gates with thanksgiving, and his courts 
with praise. Give un to the Lord the glorg 
due to his name.— Thus hath God com- 
manded, and he never commanded his 
people to seek his name in vain. For,' 
where two or three are gathered together 
in his name^ our Lord hath told us, that Ae 
is in the midst of them. God hath said^ 
that he loveth the gates ofZion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob. The prayer 

of 
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fRRM Iff the upright is hie delight. Bodi in 
^^ their temporal and spiritual concema, 
they may be most expected to prosper, 
who cau say with the Psalmist in the text, 
Jjord, J have loved the habitatum of thy 
homee, and the place where thine honour 
dwelleth. 
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SERMON XII. 



On the Fashion of the World Passiito 

Away. 



1 Cor. vii. 31 . 
The fashion oftJm world passeth away. 

TO %ise this world so as not to abuse it, sEBit 
is one of the most important, and, , ™ ^ 
at the same time, one of the most difficalt 
lessons which religion teaches. By so 
many desires and passions we are connect- 
ed with the objects aronnd us^ that onr 
attachment to them is always in hazard of 
becoming excessive and sinfhL Hence 
religion is oftefi employed in moderating 

thii 
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SERM.this attachment, by rectifying our errone- 
^*'; ous opinions, and instructing us in the 
proper value we ought to set on worldly 
things. Such was particularly the scope 
of the Apostle in this context. He is 
Iiutting the Corinthians in mind, that their 
time is short; that every thing here is 
transitory ; and> therefore, that in all the 
different occupations of human life, iu 
weeping and rejoicings and buying and 
possessing, they were ever to keep in view 
this consideration, that the fashion of this 
world passeth away. The original expres* 
sion imports the figure or form under 
which the world presents itself to us. The 
meaning is, All that belongs to this visible 
state is continually changing. Nothing ia 
human affairs is fixed or stable. All is in 
motion and fluctuation ; altering its ap« 
pearance every moment, and passing into 
some new form. Let us meditate for a little 
on the serious view which is here given U9 
of the world, in order that we may attend 
to the improvements which it suggests. ' 

I. Tas fashion of the world passeth 
utoaift as the opinions, ideas, and mannen 

of 
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of men are always changing. We look in sfjut. 
vain for a standard to ascertain and fix any ^^^ 
of these ; in vain expect that what has been 
approved and established for a while, is 
always to endure. Principles which were 
of high authority among our ancestors are 
now exploded. Systems of philosophy, 
which were once universally received, and 
taught as infallible truths, are now oblite- 
rated and forgotten. Modes of living, be- 
liaving, and employing time and pursuits 
of the busy, and the entertainments of the 
gay, have been entirely changed. They 
were the offspring of fashion, the children 
of a day. When they had run their course, 
they expired, and were succeeded by other 
modes of living, and thinking, and acting, 
which the gloss of novelty recommended 
£[>r a while to the public taste. 

When we read an accountof the man- 
Mm and occupations, of the studies and 
opinions, even of our countrymen, in some 
remote age, we seem to be reading the 
histoiy of a different world from what we 
i|ow inhabit Coming downwards, through 
SQfttj^. generations, a new face of things 
ffypears. Men begin to think, and act, 

YOl.. Vff QL in 
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SBRM in a different train ; and what we call re- 
^^.^^ finement gradually opens. Arriving at 
our own times, we consider ourselves as 
having widely enlarged the sphere of know- 
ledge on every side, having formed just^ 
ideas on every subject ; having attained 
the proper standard of manners and beha« 
viour; and wonder at the ignorance and 
the uncouthness, and rusticity of our fore- 
fitthers. But, alas ! what appears to nssa 
perfect shall in its turn pass away. Tin 
next race, while they shove us off the stage^ 
will introduce their favourite discoveries- 
and innovations ; and what we now ad^ 
mire as the height of improvement, may hi' 
a few ages hence be considered as altoge- 
ther rude and imperfect. As one wave 
effiices the ridge which the former had' 
madeon the sand by the sea-shore, so every 
succeeding age obliterates the opinions^ 
and modes of the age which had gone before 
it. The fashion of the world is ever pas- 
sing away. 

Let us only think of the changes whil^ 
our own ideas and opinions undergo in the 
progress! of life. One man differs n ot moM 
from another, than the same man varies 
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from himself in different periods of his sf^kSl 
age, and in different situations of fortune. J^ 
In youth, and in opulence, every thing 
appears smiling and gay. We fly as on 
the wings of fancy, and survey beauties 
wherever we cast our eye. But let some 
more years have passed over our heads^ or 
let disappointments in the world havc( 
depreissed our spirits, and what a change 
takes place ! The pleasing illusion^ that 
once shone before us ; the splendid fabric« 
that imaginiettion had reared ; the enchant- 
ing maze with which we once wandered 
witl/clfelight, all vanish and are forgotten. 
Tiie world itself remains the same. But 
its form, its appearance^ and aspect, is 
ctiahged to our view ; its fashion as to us, 
hath passed away. 

IT. WiiiLiS our opinions and ideas ar^. 
thiis changing' witliin, the condition of all 
extei^nal things is, at the same tiine> ever, 
changing without us, and around us. 
w herever we cast our eyes over ihe face of 
lia'tur^,or the monuments ofart, we discern 
the tnafrks of alteration and vicissitude. 
We caifhot travel far upon the earthy with^ 
U2 out 
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SEEif. out being presented with many a striking 
^^ memorial of the changes made by time* 
What was once a flourishing city, is now 
a neglected village. Where castles and 
|>alaces stood, fallen towers and ruined 
walls appear. Where the magnificence of 
the great shone, and the mirth of the gay 
resounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah 
describes, the owl and the raven now dwell, 
thorns come up, and the nettle and the 
bramble grow in the courts.^When we 
read the history of nations, what do we 
read but the history of incessant revolu- 
tions and change ? We behold kingdoms 
alternately rising and falling ; peace and 
wartakingplace by turns; princes, heroes^ 
and statesmen, coming forth in succession 
on the stage, attracting our attention for a 
little by the splendid figure they make, 
and then disappearing and forgotten. We 
see the fashion of the iror/i/ assuming aU 
its different forms, and in all of them pas* 
sing away. 

But to historical annals there is no occa* 
sion for our having recourse. Letany one^ 
who has made some progress in life, recol« 
lect only what lie has beheld passing befoni 

liim 
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him in liis own time* We have seen our s^krm. ^ 
country risetriamphantamon^thenations; ^^^'' 
and we have seen it also humbled in its 
turn. We have seen in one hemisphere of 
the globe new dominions acquired, and in 
another hemisphere^ our old dominions 
lost. At home we have seen factions and 
parties shift through all their difierent 
forms ; and administrations, in succession 
rise and fall. What were once the great 
themes of eager discussion, and political 
contest, are now forgotten. Fathers re- 
count them to their children as the tales 
of other times. New actors have come 
ftirth on the stage of the world. New 
objects have attracted the attention, and 
new intrigues engaged the passions of men* 
New members fill the seats of justice ; new 
ministers the temples of reli<j:ion ; and a 
new world, in shtirt, in the course of a 
few years, has gradually and insensibly 
risen around us. 

When from the public scene we turn our 
eye to our own private connections, the 
c4ianges which have taken place in the 
fashion of the worlds must touch every re- 
flecting mind with a more tender sensit^ility.* 

Q3 For 
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voM.VoT where are now maoy pf ikp fiPWPf^^"^ 
* Dioiis of our eariy y«ars; w^^y of thosf 
witli whom we fir$t bfgan tb^ qu^ii of lifjp^ 
and whose hopes aDd prospeete w^re onq^ 
the same with oor owp? |r recpUectingr 
our old acquaintance an^ friends, wfaa^ 
devastations have been mM^ py the hand 
of time. On the ruins of oi^f formier poo* 
nections^ new ones have Vf^^psx ; new rela- 
tions have been formed ; ai^d th? cwXe pf 
those among whom we live 13 altogether 
changed from what it once >yas. Coipp^r^ 
ing our present situation lyilh our fprme|r 
condition of life ; looking bac|c to oui; 
father's house, and to the scenes of yQuth j; 
remembering the friends by whom we were 
trained, and the family in which we j^re^ 
up ; who, but with inward emotion, n^coU 
lects tho$e days of former years, and is dis* 
posed to drop the silent tear, when he viewf 
tJ^ fashion qfthe world thus alway9|MW- 
Mtng away. 

111. Not only our connections lyi^h al| 
things around us change, but biir o^n life^ 
through all its stages ai^d conditipiis, is 
ever passing »way. How just, and hoyf^ 

affectiing 
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affecting is that image, employed in the SEkiM. 
sacred writings to describe the state of man, ^]j 
we spend our years as a tale that is told / 
It is not to any thing great or lasting thiLt 
human life is compared ; not to a mona-* 
ment that is built, or to an inscription that 
is engriaved; not even to a book that is 
written, or a history that is recorded ; bat 
to a tale, which is listened to for a little ; 
where the words are fugitive and passing, 
and where one incident succeeds and hangs 
on another, till by insensible transitions we 
are brought to the close: a tale, which in 
some passages may be amusing, in others 
tedious ; but whether it amusoS or fatigueai, 
is soon told, and soon forgotten. Thus, 
year steals upon us after year. Life is never 
standing still for a moment ; but continue- 
ally, though insensibily, sliding into a new 
form. Infancy rises up fast to childhood ; 
childhood to youth ; youth passes quickly 
into manhood ; and the grey hair and tht 
faded look are not long of Admonishing^ tis, 
tliat old age is kt hatid. In this confse al) 
generations run. The world is iliade ap of 
unceasing i^otihdit of ttansitory existence. 
Some g(^ri6MtiolM artf cotnhig forward into 
> U 4 being. 
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SERM. being, and others hastening to leave it. 
^\ The stream which carries us ill along is 
ever flowing with a quick current, though 
with a still and noiseless course. The 
dwelling place of man is continually emp* 
tifying, and by a fresh succession of inhabi- 
tants continually filling anew. The me^ 
mory ofmanpasseth away like tlie remem- 
brance of a guest who hath tarried but one 
night. 

As the life of man, considered in its 
duration » thus fleets and passes away ; so, 
during the time it lasts, its condition is 
perpetually changing. It affords us noth- 
ing on which we can set up our rest; no 
enjoyment or possession which we can 
properly call our own. When we have 
begun to be placed in such circumstances 
as we desired, and wish our lives to pro* 
ceed in the same agreeable tenor^how often 
comes some unexpected event across to 
disconcert ^11 our schemes of happiness? 
Our health declines, our friends die ; our 
families are scattered ; something or other 
is not long of occurring, to show us that the 
whole must turn round ; the fashion of the 

world 
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world must pass away* Ts there any man 8erm. 
who dares to look to futurity with an -3^ 
eye of confident hope ; and to say^ that 
against a year hence he can promise being 
in the same condition of health or fortune 
as he is at present ? The seeds of change 
tae every where sown in ou r state ; and the 
very causes that seemed to promise us 
security, are often secretly undermining it. 
Great fame provokes the attacks of envy 
and reproach. High health gives occasion 
to intemperance and disease. The elevar 
tion of the mighty never fails to render 
their condition tottering; and that obscurity, 
which shelters the mean, exposes them, at 
the same time, to become the prey of op- 
pression. So completely is i\ie fashion of 
this world made by Providence for change, 
and prepared for passing away. In the 
midst of this instability, it were some com- 
fort did human prosperity decay as slowly 
as it rises. By slow degrees,^and by many 
intervening steps, it rises. But one day is 
sufficient to scatter and bring it to nought. 
I might add, 

IV. That the world itself in which wft 

dwell » 
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SRKM dwell, the basis of all our present ei\joy- 
v^^ niients,isitself contrived for change, and d«« 
signed to pass away. While the generations 
of jii£ii come forth in their turns, like troops 
of sacceediJig pilgrims, to act their part on 
thisg1obe» the globe on which they act is 
tattering under their feet. It was once 
overflowed by a delage. It is shaken by 
eartbqiiakes ; it is undermined by subter^ 
reoeotts fires ; it carries many a mark of 
having suffered violent convulsions, and of 
tending to dissolution. Revelation informs 
uis, that there is a day approaching) in 
which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise \ the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; and the earth and the worhs 
therein shall be burnt up. When this des- 
tined hour arrives, the fashion of the world 
shall have finally past away* Immortal 
spirits shall then look back upon this worlds 
as we do at present on cities and empires, 
which were once mighty and flourishing, 
but now are swept from existence, and 
their place is no more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this represtti* 
tation of things. Enough Mas been said. 
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to show thu ihfi fathiftn fftk^ iporld, io skrm. 
every sense, paasfis aw9tf- Opini^w* siod ^l 
manners, puUip affairs and private eoi^« 
cerns, the life of 919^, the coinditioof ai 
fortune, an^ the epf tb jtefiJf on which iv^ 
dwell, are all changing arpun^ ns. Is every 
thing, then, with wh^h we ai* conn^e^d, 
passing and transitory ? Is the whole state 
of man no wore i^m a drpam or fleeting 
vision ? Is he brought forth to he only the 
child of a day ^ A^o w^ thrown into a 
river where all ftows, and nothing stays ; 
where we have no pi^aps pf resisting the 
cnrrent ; nor cfip r«9ch any firm ground on 
wliich tp rest oi»r £ao|: > No, my brethren ; 
n^fKB was ip^t d^fP^d to b« so unhappy ; 
Bpr H^adf by his (Creator sq n»uch ip vain. 
There 5ffp ik^x^ i6ix«d ^^ perip^neiit obr 
jf ct^ t^ ^i\k\ch \ »|«8t i^sm call ypur attep^. 
ti»p> m tb^ gr**t ^pi^rt9 of hiim^n cour 
s^npy nm^ thi^ fugitive stf te. Thowgh 
tfcw w>fW 9Jwipge«» Wd pf^«s ^w«y. virtue 
and goodness iff^^ej^ f^^T|g^» Qo4 pever 
C-Jj^W^s, hW\^ Wd ^flW^jrt^lify p^^ |y>t 

^1^75 Virtue, and goodness never change, 

Let 
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SF.RM. Let Opinions and manners, conditions and 
^^ situations, in public and in private life, 
alter as they will, virtue is ever the same. 
It rests on the immoveable basis of Eternal 
Truth. Among all the revolutions of hu- 
man things, it maintains its ground, ever 
possessing the veneration and esteem of 
mankind, and conferring on theheart which 
enjoys it, satisfaction and peace. Consult 
the 'knost remote antiquity. Look to the 
most savage nations of the earth. How 
wild, and how fluctuating soever the ideas 
of men may have been, this opinion yon 
will find to have always prevailed, that 
probity, truth, and beneficenee^ form the 
honour and the excellency of man. In 
this the philosopher and the savage, the 
warrior and the hermit, join. At this altar 
all have worshipped. Their offerings may 
have been unseemly. Their notions of 
virtue may have been rude, and occasional- 
ly tainted by ignorance and superstition ; 
but the fundamental ideas of moral worth 
have ever remained the same. 

Here then is one point of stability, affect- 
ed by no vicissitudes of time and life, on 
which we may rest Our fortunes may 

change^ 
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cfaanfi^e, and our friends may die ; but siucM. 
virtae may still be our own ; and as long ;^^^ 
as this remains we are never misereable. 
IHll I die 1 will not remove my integrity 
from me. My righteousness 1 hold fast, 
and will not let it go. My heart shall not 
reptoach me so long as I live. He who, 
with the holy man ofold^ can hold this 
language, may with undisturbed mind 
survey time flying away, life decaying,.and 
the whole fashion of the world changing 
around him. He hath within himself a 
source of consolation and hope independent 
of all earthly objects. Every terrestrial 
glory sparkles only for a little, with tran- 
sient brightness. But virtue shines with 
eternal and unalterable splendour. It 
derives its origin from heaven; and partakes 
both of the lustre, and the stability of ce- 
lestial objects. It is the brightness of the 
everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of 
God, and the image of his goodness* 

In the second place, God never changes. 
Amidst the unceasing vicissitude of earthly 
things, there remains at the head of the 
universe an eternal Protector of vjrtue, 

whose 
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SRRM.. whose throne is established for ever. With 
^]^- Inni there is no variableness^ neither any 
shadow of turning ; no inconstancy of 
purpose, and no decay of wisdom or of 
power. We know that he loved righte- 
ousness from the beginning of days, and 
that he will continue to love it unalterably 
to the last Foreseen by him was every 
revolution which the course of ages has 
produced • All the changes which happeu 
in the state of nature, or the life of men, 
were comprehended in his decree. How 
much soever worldly things may change 
in themselves, they are all united in his 
plan ; they constitute one great system or 
w'hole, of which he is the Author; and 
which, at its final completion, shall appear 
to be perfect His dominion holds toge* 
ther, in a continued chain, the successive 
variety oi human events, gives stability to 
things that in themselves are fluctuating ; 
gives constancy even to ih&fashUm of the 
vrorld while it is passing away. Where- 
fore, though all thingfir change on earth, 
affid' we ourselves be involved in the gene- 
ml mutability^ yetas long^^asr, with trnit 
andfaoipe, w« look ap't« thcr Snpreme 

Being, 
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Bfeht^; we rest on the rock of ages, and are serm. 
safe amidst every change. We possess a ^^^ 
fortress, to which we can have recourse in 
all dangers ; a refuge under all storms ; a 
dwelling place in all generations. 

In the third and last place, Heaven and 
immortality pass not away. The fleeting 
scenes of this life are to be considered as 
na more than an introduction to a nobler 
and more permanent order of things, when 
man shall have attained the maturity of 
his Jtieing. This is what reason gave some 
ground* to expect; what revelation has 
fully con^med ; and in confirming it 
has agreed with the sentiments and antici** 
imfeKonsof the good and wise in every age.* 
Wetfiretaughtto believe, that what we now 
bah^ld^ is only the first stage of the life of 
mam. We. are arrived ne farther than the 
tbr««hald; we dwell as in the outer courts 
of ex istence.. Here, tents only are pitched ; 
tabernacles erected for the sojourners of a 
diify Bat in the region of eternity, all is 
gfttlMtoblt* and unchanging. There, thr 
mtmmons oftbeju^tare prepared; there, 
thkcit^whiHt btUh faumdaiiong i% built; , 

there 
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8KRM. tbere is established, the kingdom whiek 
^*'' oennot be moved. Here every thing is in 
stir and fluctuation ; because here good 
men continue not, but pas^ onward in the 
con rse of bein;?. There all is serene, steady, 
and orderly ; because there remaineth the 
tioal rest of the people of God. Here all 
is con upted by our folly and guilt ; and of 
course must be transient and vain. Bat 
tbere, purchased by the death, and secured 
by the resurrection, of the Son of God, is 
an inheritance incorruptible, und^ledp 
and that fadeth not away. There reigns 
that tranquillity which is never troubled* 
There shines tliat sun which never sets. 
There flows that river of pleasures, which 
is always unruffled and pure- Looking 
forward to those divine habitations, the 
changes of the present world disappear to 
the eye of faith ; and a good man becomes 
ashamed of sutlering himself to be deject- 
ed by what is so soon to pass away. 

Such are the objects you ought to oppose 
to the transient fashion of the world; 
Virtue, and God, and Heaven. Fixing 
yvur regard on these, you will have no 

reason 
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|» eomplaia of the lot of naan^ PTsniM. 
Hie vorldPs mHtahilit]r.rTTh»4eaign pf the ^ 
pMMding repfeMDUIion wbicb \ gave of 
Ibe world, w»s net ta indiflg^ yain ^ecla* 
mation ; tp misa Iraitkas w^Vic\ko\y ; or 
to tfinMr aa finnftcosMiry a)9i»4 P¥er hupgan 
lifi» 9 iMt la thaw the iQ<i4$fi^$ttia|» requisy t« 
M our attaabnaat to %\i^ W9rJ4 * ^^> 9t 
the same time, to point out the higher ^^r 
jects both of attention and consolation 
which religion affords. Passing and change- 
able as all human things are, among them, 
however, we must at present act our part ; 
to them we must return from religious me- 
ditation. They are not below the regard 
of any Christian; for they form the scene 
which Providence has appointed at present 
for his activity, and his duty. Trials and 
dangers they may often present to him ; 
but amidst these he will safely hold his 
course, if, when engaged in worldly affsfirs, ' 
he keep in view these divine objects which 
I have been setting before him. Let him 
ever retain connection with Virtue, and 
God, and Heaven. By them let his con* 
duct be regulated, and his constancy sup- 
ported. So shall he use this world without 
VOL. IV. . R abusing 
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SBRM. abusing it. He shall neither droop under 
^^ its misfortanes, nor be vainly elated by its 
advantages; but through all its changiu 
shall carry an equal and steady mind ; aad 
in the end shall receive theaccomplishmeot 
of the promise of Scripture^ that tiiough the 
world passeth awap, and the lust thereof^ 
he that doth the will of God shall abide 
for ever. 
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SERMON Xni. 

Od Tranquillity of Mind. 



Psalm xv. 5. 

'He that doeth these thing shall never be 
moved. 



TRANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the serm 
words of the text, a mind no^ moved w««^ 
or disquieted by the accidents of life, is un- 
doubtedly one of the grreatest blessings that 
we can possess on earth. It is here men- 
tioned as the reward of the man, whose 
character had been described in thisPsalm^ 
' as leading a virtuous life, and dischargiug; 
his duty towards God and his neighbour. 
R2 It 
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SERAI. It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which the 
^^^ wishes of the wise and reflecting have ever 
been directed, that with a mind undisturb- 
ed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they 
might pass their days in a pleasing sere- 
nity. They justly conclude that, by 
enjoying themselves in peape, they would 
€nj^y> to the greatest advantage, all the 
comforts of life that came within their 
reach. 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude 
conceive to be most readily attainable by 
means of wealth, or, at least, of an easy 
fortune, which they imagine would set 
iSttem above all the ei^ifiary ^t^Cnrbaniees 
of life. That it has «oine effect for this 
purpose cannot be denied. Poverty and 
straitened circurastaiKsefi ^re ^ftejR iocaikp 
sistent with tranquillity. To be d^stitiite 
of those conveniencies that suit our nxjJn 
in the world ; to be burdened with jmxiet^ 
about makiog provision for every dt^ 
jirhich passes over pur bead; iAst^d vf 
Mni>8«g comfort to 9, family v^ho \oo^ ^ 
to 03 for aid, to behold ourselves Mrroani)*- 
ed with their wants and complaivtSi ^ne 
eircumstances which cannot fail to give 

mack 
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mnch aneasiness to erery feeling mind, serm 
To take measure, therefore, for attaining ^^ 
a competent fortnne, by laudable means^ 
IS wise and proper. Bntire negligence of 
onr affairs, and ittdiflhrenee about our 
worldly circumstances, is, for the most part, 
the consequence of some vice, or some 
folly.— At the same time, I must observe, 
that the attainment of opulence is no cer- 
tain method of attaining tranquillity. Em- 
barrassments and vexations often attend it; 
and long experience bas shown, that tran- 
quillity is far from being always found 
among the rich. Nay, the higher that 
men rise in the world, the greater degrees 
of power sttd distinction which they ac- 
quire, they are often the farther removed 
from internal peace. The world affords so 
many instances of miseries abounding in 
the higher fMiks of life, that it were need- 
less to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted* 

Assuming it, therefore, for an imdoubted 
truth, that the mere pMsdssion of the goods 
of fortune may be conskitent with the want 
of inward tranqniNily, we must look around 
for other more oertaMi grounds of it We 
R3 must 
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8EHM. must inquire, whether any Hoe of conduct 
^"" can be pointed out, which, independent of 
external situation in the world, shall tend 
to make us easy in mind ; shall either 
bestow> or aid, that tranquillity which all 
men desire. The remaining part of this 
discourse shall be employed in suggestin g^, 
with great plainness of speech, such direc* 
tions as appear tome most material on this 
important subject. 

The first direction which I have to sug- 
gest, is, that we imitate the character of the 
man who is described in this Psalm as 
walking uprightly y working righteousness, 
and speaking the truth as he thinketh in his 
heart ; that we study to preserve a clear 
conscience, and to lead a virtuous and ho- 
nourable, at least an inoffensive and inno- 
cent life. Of such a man only it can be 
said, that, doing these thing, he shall never 
be moved' So great is the power of con- 
science over every human being, that the 
remembrance of crimes never fails to over- 
throw tranquillity of mind. Be assured, 
that he who defrauds his neighbour, who 
has ensnared the innocent, has violated his 

trusty 
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trust, or betrayed his friend, shall never sfrm 
enjoy within himself undisturbed quiet 
His evil deeds will at times recur to his 
thoughts^ like ghosts rising up in black 
array before him to haunt his couch. Even 
the sense of a foolish and trifling conduct^ 
of a life past in idleness and dis$ii)ation ; 
by which^ though a man has notbeen guilty 
of great crimes, he has^ however, wasted 
hidsubstance, mispent his time, and brought 
upon, himself just reproach; even this, I 
say, is sufficient to create much uneasiness 
and disquiet to the heart. Let him, there* 
fore, who wishes to epjoy tranquillity, 
study, above all things, to act an irre- 
proachable part. ^With comfort he will 
rest his head on his pillow at night, when 
he is conscious that throughout the day he 
has been doing his duty towards God and 
man ; when none of the transactions of that 
day come back, in painful remembrance, to 
upbraid him. To this testimony of a good 
conscience, let hioi be able. 

In the second place, to join humble trust 

in the favour of God. As, after the best 

endeavours we can use, no man's behavi- 

R4 our 
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SBRM our will be entirely iaoltlete, it it essential 
5!!^ to peace of mind, that We hare some 
ground for hope in the divine mer^y, that, 
di rough the merits of Jesut Christy our 
defects shall be forgiv«n> bImI gract; be 
ftliOWn us by Heaven, lliis indades all 
the duties of foith and fepentance that are 
Required by the gospel ; the ihithfol dis- 
charge of which duties is absointely neces- 
sary fot delivering ns from those fears of 
another world, which if not allayed, are 
sufficient to banish all tranquillity frotn the 
heart. Our religions prihciples raitatt at 
the same time, be sound and pure; and 
carefully preserved from the taint ef snpei^ 
stitioii, ilrhose gloomy horrors, taking pss- 
session of Weak and ill-fbuttded minds, con- 
vert what they mistake fur religion, int» a 
source of misery. Moreover, il is neoesiary 
that w« be able to place trust in God, not 
bnly as onr future Judge, but as the presstit 
(Grovernor of human affairs. So uncertain 
is the continuance of every earthly cmb- 
fort, that he who reposes no confidence in 
the Supreme Disposed bf evtots^ tttttft be 
often disquietied and dejected. fi« 4lmie 

pVIIMJMIil 
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possesses firm tranquillity, Whtk, atttltUt iill i^erM. 
human vitiis^ittliies, looks np, Witb settle ^^ 
trust, to ah Almigftity Rul6r, as to dtie dtider 
whose co»ida(;t he is Ibftfe. To him Alone 
belongs thftt happy pHvileg^e, des<$ribl^ by 
the Psalmist : He shall not be mJVaid of 
evil tidings ; his heart isfixedy trusting in 
the Lord. 

I HAVE jpbttated oat the pfim&fy and 
essential foulldatidnd df tranquillity ; vif- 
tuous conduct, godd principles, and pioUs 
dispositions. At thie saaie time, a man 
taaay be both piotts and vivtuous, akid yet^ 
through some d^/bcts in th« nianag^^me&t 
of his mind And temper, may not poiSs^M 
that happy sefenity and stelf-enjoym^ttt^ 
which ought to be th6 portiott of vitlue fttid 
piety. Inistances of this will occur to eYerjr 
one who is acquainted with the world. 
We too often behold persons, whose prin- 
ciples, and whose moral conduct, areitithe 
main unexceptionable, leading an ttncom- 
fertable life ; through fretfulnei^s of tem* 
per, peevishness of manners, or sutlentiess 
of disposition. There is, therefore, some 
discipline to be studied; there are Mme 

subsidiary 
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SERM. sabsidiary parts of character to be attenil- 
^^ ed to, in order to give piety and virtue 
their full effect for conferring tranquillity. 
To the consideration of these secondary 
means 1 now proceed. Let me then ad- 
vise you. 

In the third place, to attend to the cul- 
ture and improvement of your minds. A 
fund of useful knowledge, and a stock of 
ideas, aflbrd much advantage for the en- 
joyment of tranquillity. I do not mean, 
that every man must study to become 
deeply learned. The situation of many 
would not allow it. The taste, and the 
habits of others, prevent it. But what I 
mean is, that every man, who wishes to 
lead a comfortable life, should provide for 
himself, as much as he can, by means of 
observation, reading, and reflecting, a large 
field of useful thoughts. In a mind abso- 
lutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. 
The vacancy too often will be tilled up by 
bad desires and passions. Whereas the 
mind of a wise man is a kingdom to itself. 
In hislonely,or melancholy hours, he finds 
always resources within himself, to which 

he 
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he can turn for relief. As there are many serm. 
occasions when external objects afford no ^^^* 
pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on 
the entertainments afforded to himself by 
his mind, that any one can pass his days 
M^ith self-enjoyment. Let me recoinmend 
for the same purpose, 

In the fourth place, That we be always 
careful to provide proper employment for 
our time. Regular industry and labour, 
with intervals of ease, is perhaps the state 
most conducive of any to tranquillity. If 
our station give no call to industry, it will 
be profitable that we study to have some 
end or object in view, to which oar atten- 
tion shall be directed. Relaxation from 
intense or incessant pursuit is requisite for 
comfort. But if relaxation degenerate into 
total idleness, it becomes in a high degree 
adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his 
nature in formed, more or less, for action. 
In a mind that is entirely quiescent, and 
that has no object to put it into motion, 
instead of self-enjoyment, there will be 
constant langour, tediousness, and misery. 
Life stagnates in such a situation, like a 

DOOl 
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SERM. pool of dead waters; and the man becomes 
^^^ a burden to himself Violent and dangler* 
ous pursuits, which distract and embroil 
those who are engaged in them, I cannot 
be understood to recommend- Every one 
Sees how foreign these are to a state of 
tranquillity. But in the ordinary tenor of 
calm and easy life, I would advise every 
one to have some end before him ; some 
object which shall bring the mind into 
action, and fill up the vacuities of time. 
IProvided the object be innocent, and of 
no unsuitable or degrading nature, it may 
answer this purpose, though it should not 
be in itself of high importance. It is better 
for the mind to have some determined 
direction given it, than to be always left 
floating, as it were, in empty space.-^Biit 
about whatever objects we are employed, 
it is still more material to tranquillity, 
that, in the 

Fifth place. We learn to govern our 
passions. These are the most frequent 
disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their 
impulse is to give activity to the mind, yet, 
if they are not kept in subordination to 

reason. 
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reason^ Aey speedily throw alllfiings into beikm* 
confasion. Sach of them as belong to the 5^ 
malignant and unsocial class, evidently 
tend to produce vexation and disquiet 
Against suffering these to gain possession 
of the heart, admonition is scarcely neces*^ 
sary. But I must admonish yon, that even 
those which are accounted of innocent na- 
ture, and which therefore may lay hold of 
virtuous minds, if they obtain the entire 
mastery, are sulHcient to overthrow the 
tranquillity of life. Let every one, there* 
fore, who values that tranquillity, study to 
retain moderation and self-command, even 
in the midst of passions which have a fiiir 
and bland appearance. He will find, that 
the gratification of any one of them com* 
pen sates not that perpetual slavery to which 
it will reduce him, when it becomes inor-* 
dinate. 

I HAVE farther to adiponish yon, diatthis 
self-command is particularly necessary in 
all that reflate^ to haibitual temper. Even 
where strong passions are out of the ques- 
tion« those slighter emotions which ruflle 
or sour the temper^ are suAcient^ by their 

frequent 
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faRfiM frequent recurrence, to poison all self- 
^J^ ei\joyment. He, who would possess a 
tranquil state, must, above all things, cul- 
tivate calmness and gentleness of disposi- 
tion. He ought especially to cultivate if 
in that society, whether domestic or social, 
with which he has most frequent inter- 
course. We all know, that there are 
thousands who in public, and in formal 
companies, appear to be all gentleness and 
sweetness, but who, at home, and among 
their nearest relations, give vent, with free- 
dom, to the most harsh and peevish dispo* 
sitions. Such persons are not likely to 
enjoy much real comfort. For it is in the 
daily and familiar intercourse of life, thay 
temper chiefly exerts its power, either for 
promoting or for disturbing the tranquillity 
of our days. On occasions when men come 
closest together, if, instead of meeting in 
smooth contact, they rub and grate on one 
another, the feelings produced on both sides 
are of the most ofiensive and displeasing 
kind. Nothing can be assumed as a more 
certain axiom, than that he who allow» 
either inordinate passions or a cross temper, 
to govern him, must, though he should 

possess 
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possess all that flourishing fortune can sekm. 
bestow^ be a stranger to tranquillity. ^^^ 

In the sixth place, Let me advise you 
never to expect too much from the world. 
High hopes, and florid views, are great 
enemies to tranquillity. When rashly 
indulged, they are constantly producing 
disappointments. Their indulgence, in 
the mean time,. occasions discontent with 
our present situation ; and he who is dis« 
contented cannot be happy. One of the 
first lessons, both of religion and wisdom, 
is, to moderate our expectations and hopes; 
and not to set forth on the voyage of life 
like men who expect to be always carried 
forward with a favourable gale. Let your 
views be suited to your rank and station in 
the world, and never soar fantastically 
beyond them. Content yourselves with 
sober pleasures, and form your relish to 
them. Be thankful when you are free 
from pain, though yon be not in the midst 
of high enjoyment. Be satisfied if the path 
you tread be easy and smooth, though it 
be not strewed with flowers. Human life 
admits not of continued pleasure ; nor is 

it 
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SBiuf. it always r€nder€4 happy by great ei^lta* 
^'' ; tion. Reiii€ro)>er, that it is a m iddle region 
which is the native station of tranquillity. 
It neither aspires to those heifrbts pf the 
atmosphere where the thunder is formed, 
nor creeps always on the ground- Af^^et 
not, on every occasion^ to pijit yourselves 
Ibrward. Be content to retire soinetifiies 
into the shade ; i|nd allow others to tak^ 
their proper place. |t will he easily seep^ 
that I speak not now to the ^mhitious and 
aspiring ; but to those who valup tran- 
quillity niiH*e than splepdid appearance ip 
the world. 

Such persons 1 also advise> wh^le ^he^r 
expect not too wuch from tjtn world, n^r 
tlMr, also, to form too high (s^pectation^s 
Iron the eharootefs pf those on whose 
friendship they rest, apd nith whom it {s 
their lot to be con^ecte^, either in soci^ 
er domestic relsktioas. Xf yoo have loo]^ed 
f&r perfection afiy wh.ere yop will ^j^^ 
yourself diatt|pipoint€4 ? »»4 th« cpfts*- 
quenceof this diiappointffi^otiyill kSf A»t 
Aiendsiiip will eool, and iMsjgpsI; ivfio/^jf^. 
If y«« wish to^Bjoy cow^rt w Wy of yo»r 
connectiona, 4a|ce your Mhw-dfif^t^miliS 

they 
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they are, and look for their imperfections %wM 
to appear. You know you liave your own ; • ^' 
bear with those of others, as you expect 
that they are to bear with you. As no one 
is without his failings, few also are void of 
Amiable qualities. Select for you r compa*- 
nions those who ha?e the greatest share of 
such qualities; and value them accord- 
ingly. In a word, make the best of this 
world as you find it. Reckon both on the 
state of human life, and on the society of 
men, as mixed, and chequered with ^oodl 
and evil. Oarrying always in your eyes 
snob views of things, you will be best 
rbniied to those equal spirits, and thatrea* 
sonable disposition of mind, which make 
the basis of tranquillity, I shall only add, 
as my • 

Seventh, and last, advice on this sub* 
ject, to mix retreat with the active business 
of the world, and to cultivate habits of 
serious thought and recollection. I before 
advised those who are not particularly 
engaged in active life, to form to them- 
selves some object of pursuit, in order to 
fuxnish proper employment to time and 

VOL. IV. S though^ 



sliot. fhdoglrt. Bot tbc great maltitude of miHi 
^''; arfe in n dtffereiit situation. Indnstrjr is 
reqoired of them ; busiiieM aod cares pres^ 
and tietive parsnits occupy their closest 
attention. He who in tliis situation pours 
himself ftirth incessantly on the ^orld, 
oannot e^eape partaking mueh of its dis* 
torbance and trdible. Amidst bustle, 
intrigue, and disstention^ be must pass 
matiy an anea^ hDur. Here an eneiny 
eucouaters him ; there a riyal meets him- 
A sQipieious frieiid alarns him one hour ; 
an ungrateful one provoke^ him the next. 
I do not cummead, tbiU, for these reasons^ 
he wba studies tranquiUity should retire 
from all iMiblit buaiaess, and forsake the 
haiuita of itlen I. This were the retreat of a 
monk, not of a good and a wise man. 
Tranquillity were too dearly purchased 
b^ tlie neglect of tkose duties which belong 
to a man and a Christian. Nor indeed in 
absoiufte seclusion from the world is tran- 
qwUity; ever found* On the contrary, when 
the human mind is cut off from those em- 
ployments for which it was designed by 
nature and Providence, it preys on itself, 
and eogendera its own misery. Tranquil- 
lity 
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lity is always most likely to be attained, amt 
wben the basiii^ss of the world is temper- 
ed with thonghtful and serions retreat: 
CMnmunCj with your hearts ^n yomr bed^ 
and be still. Leaving this world to itself^ 
let there be seasons which yon devote to 
yourselves, and to God . Reflection and me- 
ditatran allay the workings of many unqfiiet 
passions ; and place tis at a distance from 
the tumults of the world. When the mind 
has either been raffled or east down, an in^ 
tercourse with God and heaTen ire find it 
sanctuary to which we can retreat In the 
hours of contemplation and demotion, a 
good man enjoys himself in peace, fle 
beholds nobler olgects than what worldly 
men can behold. He assumes a higher 
character. He lisftens to the voice of na«- 
tare and of God ; and from this holy sanc^ 
tuary comes forth with a mind fortified 
against the little disturbances of the world. 
Such habits, therefore, cannot be too much 
recommended to the lovers of tranquillity^ 
as powerful subsidiary means for attaining 
that 1isy;>py state. 

I HAVE tbus pointed out what appears to 
S2 me 
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SBRM^me the discipline of religion and wisdom 
^'i for tranquillity of mind. He that doth 
tht9e things shall never be moved. Du ri n ^ 
the early periods of life, vivid sensations 
of pleasure are the sole objects tliou^lit 
worthy of pursuit.. Mere ease and calm> 
ness are despised, as the portion of the 
aged only and the feeble. Some longer 
acquaintance with the world, with its dis- 
appointed hopes and fallacious pleasures^ 
teaches almost all men, by degrees, to wish 
for tranquillity and peace. But you must 
not imagine, that these are blessings which 
.will drop on men of their own accord as 
iipon as they begin to desire them. No, 
the thoughtless and the profligate will 
ever remain strangers to them. They will 
remain the sport of every accident that 
occurs to derange their minds, and to dis- 
turb their life. The three great enemies 
to tranquillity are, Vice^ Superstition, and 
Idleness: Vice, which poisons and disturbs 
the mind with bad passions ; Superstition, 
which fills it with imaginary terrors ; Idle- 
ness, which loads it with tediousness and 
disgust. It is only by following the path 
which eternal Wisdom has pointed out, that 
' we 
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we can arrive at the blessed temple of skiim. 
tranquillity, and obtain a station there : ^^^ 
By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, 
our duty to God and man ; by acquiring a 
humble trust in the mercy and favour of 
God through Jesus Christ : by cultivating 
our minds, and properly employing our 
time and thoughts ; by governing our pas- 
sions and our temper; by correcting all 
unreasonable expectations from the world 
and from men ; and, in the midst of worldly 
business, habituating ourselves to calm 
retreat and serious recollection. By such 
means as these, it may be hoped, that, 
through the divine blessing, our days shall ^ 
flow in a stream as unruffled as the human 
state admits. The wicked are like the 
troubled sea, tvhen it cannot rest. J^nt the 
work of righteousness is peace ; , and the 
fffect of righteousness is quietness and as-» 
surancefor ever. . 
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S B R M O N XIV. 

On the MigFORTUNES of Bad Men being 
• Chargeablb on Thbmseltes. 



Proverbs xix. 3. 

ThtfooUshness of man penertetk hia wag^ 
amd Ms heart /reiteth against the Lard. 

SERM.TTOW many complaivits do we hear, 
^Y.\ -^^ from every qnafter^ of tke miMry 
and disfi«6s that fill the world. In theae 
the high and the low, the ynnng and the 
aged, join ; and since the beginning of 
time, no topic has been more fertile of de- 
clamation than the vanity and vexation 
which man is appointed to suffer. Bat 
are we certain that this vexation^ and this 

vanity. 
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vanity, 19 altogether to be ascribed to the rerm. 
app^iolment pf H^v^Q ? Is there no ij^ 
gf»iiQ4 to sii^pe^t that map himself is the 
chi«f and imoMdiate ^lUthor of his own 
suiferiog9 ? W|iat the text plainly sugg^ests 
is, tk^i it is commpa for men to complain 
giOiMldleasly of Froyidenpe ; th^t they are 
pvMie to a«{HW« Q94 for the «yils of life, 
whan in reason they pugjbttp accuse them- 
selves; and t1p#t ^fter tb<iir foolishness 
bftth pfinmie4 tkeir wt^lf* and made them 
aodcfgo the con/soquences of their own 
miaQ«n4acJt> iin^y mtlWVt»\y fret in heart 
t^ainat the Jd^d. This is the doctrine 
which J npw propose to Ulqstr^te, in order 
toJiilence tha sceptic, and tp check a repin- 
ing and irreligious spirit. I $hall for this 
end mak^ some observations, first, on the 
•vteroal, and iltl^t* npon the internal, 
condition of man, an4 th^P conclude with 
fooh sorious and useful improvement, as 
die sabj««t will ^U^rfi}}^ sn^e^Jt. 

I. Imw us conMder thj^ e^cternal qondition 
of ma«r. We iUid bi|9 pjaoed in a world, 
whem he has by no m^n^s th^ disposal of 
fHtfiv«Btstb»tbAypieo< iC^amitiessome* 

S4 times 
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sfeftM. times befal the worthiest and the best, 
'^^ which it is not in their power to prevent, 
and where nothing is left them, but to 
acknowledge and to submit to the high 
hand of Heaven. For such visitations of 
trial, many good and wise reasons can be 
assigned, which the present subject leads 
tae^iot to discuss. But though those an* 
avoidable calamities make a part, yet they 
make not the chief part, of the vexations 
and sorrows that distress human life. A 
multitude of evils beset us, for the source 
of which we must look to another quarter- 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or 
in the circumstances of men, gone cross to 
their wish, than they begin to talk of the 
unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; they envy the condition of others; 
they repine at their own lot, and fret against 
the Raler of the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines 
under a broken constitution. But let us 
ask him, whether he can, fairly and ho- 
nestly, assign no cause for this but the 
unknown decree of Heaven ? Has he duly 
valued the blessing of health, and always 
observed the rules of virtue and sobriety: 

Has 
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Has he been moderate in iiis life, and tern* serm. 
perate in all his pleasures : If now he be ^^ 
only paying the price of his former, per- 
haps his foixotten indulgences, has he any 
title to complain, as if he were suffering 
uqjastly ? Were you to survey the cham* 
bers of sickness and distress, you would 
find them peopled with the victims of in* 
temperance and sensuality, and with the 
children of vicious indolence and sloth. 
Among the thousands who languish there, 
you would find the proportion of innocent 
sufferers to be small. You would see 
faded youth, premature old age, and the 
prospect of an untimely grave, to be the 
portion of multitudes who, in one way or 
other, have brought those evils on them- 
selves, while yet these martyrs of vice and 
folly have the assurance to arraign the 
hard fate of man> and to Jret against the 
Lord. 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships 
of another kind ; of the injustice of the 
world ; of the poverty which you suffer, 
and the discouragements under which you 
labour ; of the crosses and disappoint- 
ments of which your life has been doomed 

to 
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SERM. to be full. Before you give too much scope 
^^ to your discontent, let me desire yoo to 
reflect impartially upon your past train of 
life. Have not sloth, or pride, or ill-teni* 
per, or sinful passions, misled you oHeii 
from the path of sound and wise conduct) 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves 
in improving those opportunities whioh 
Providence offered you, for bettering and 
advancing your state > If you have chosen 
to indulge your humour or your taste, in 
the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, 
can you complain, because others, in pre- 
ference to you, have obtained those advan« 
tages which naturally belong to useful 
labours, and honourable pursuits > Have 
not the consequence of some false steps, 
into which your passions or your pleasures 
have betrayed you, pursued you through 
much of your life, tainted, perhaps, your 
character, involved you in embarrassments, 
or sunk you into neglect? It is an old say- 
ing, that every man is the artificer of his 
own fortune in the world. It is certain 
that the world seldom turns wholly against 
a man, unless through his own fiuilt. God- 
liness is, in general, profitable unto nil 

tkimgs. 
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things. Virtue^ diligenee, and industry, sERit 
joined with good temper and pradenee, JL^ 
have ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity ; and where mon fail of attain- 
ing it, the want of success is far oltener 
owing to their having deviated from that 
road« than to their having encountered 
insuperable bars in it. Some, by being 
too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. 
Some, by being too open, are accounted to 
ikil in prudence. Others, by being fickle 
and changeable, are distrusted by all. 
The case commonly is, that men seek to 
ascribe their disappointraent to any cause, 
rather than to their own misconduct ; and 
when they can devise no other cause, they 
lay them to the ehaige of Providence. 
Their folly leads them into vices; their 
vices into misfortunes ; and in their mis^ 
fortunes they firet against the Lord. They 
are doubly unjust towards Clod. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their 
success to their own diligence, rather tban 
to God's blessing; and in their adversity, 
they impute their distresses to his Provi^ 
dence, not to their own misbehaviour- 
Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of 

this. 
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s^RM. this. Every good and every perfect gift 
^^ Cometh from above \ and of evil and misery, 
man is the aathor to himself. 

When from the condition of individuals, 
we look abroad to the public state of the 
world, we meet with more proofs of the 
truth of this assertion. We see great 
societies of men torn in pieces by intestine 
dissentions, tumults, and civil commotions. 
We see mighty armies going forth, in for«* 
midable array, against each other, to cover 
tlie earth with blood, and to fill the air 
with the cries of widows and orphans. 
Sad evils these are, ,to which this miserable 
world is exposed.-— But are these evils, 1 
beseech you, to be imputed to God ? Was 
it he who sent forth ^slaughtering armies into 
the field, or who filled the peaceful city 
with massacres and blood ? Are these mise- 
ries any other than the bitter fruit of men's 
f iolent and disorderly passions ? Are they 
not clearly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the 
great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
liet us lay them entirely out of the account 
in thinking of Providence, and let us think 
only of the foolishness of men. Did man 

control 
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control his passions, and form his conduct serm. 
according to the dictates of wisdom, hama- ^^^' 
nity, and virtue, the earth would no longer 
be desolated by cruelty ; and human so- 
cieties would live in order, harmony, and 
peace. In those scenes of mischief and 
violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his 
vices, his ignoran<:e and folly. Lei him be 
humbled by this mortifying view of his own 
perperseness ; but let not his heart fret 
against the Lord. From the external con* 
dition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of 
man. It is certain that much disquiet and 
misery may be found there, although his 
outward condition appear undisturbed and 
easy. As far as tliis inward disquietude 
arises from the stings of conscience, and 
the horrors of guilt, there can be no doubt 
of its being self-created misery ; which it 
is altogether impossible to impute to Hea- 
ven. But even, when great crimes, and 
deep remorse, ar^ not the occasion of toi- 
ment, bow often is poison infused into the 
most flourishing conditions .qf fortune, by 

the 
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SEEM, the follies and tbe passions of ifte prost»€ff- 
^^ ^ ons? We see Ihem peevish and restless; 
corrapted with luxury, and enervated by 
ease ; impatient of the smallest disappoint- 
ment ; oppressed with loW spirits, and 
complaining of every thing around them- 
How many Hamans^ HataeU^ and Herods, 
are there in iSie world, who, from what 
they suffer witiiin, pass their days in more 
vexation and misery, than they who Qn«* 
dergo the hardships of poverty ? Daffe 
such men, in fheir most discontented mo- 
ments, charge the Providence of Heaven 
with miseries of their own procuring ? 
Providence had put into their hands the 
fairest opportunity of passing their liffe 
with comfort. But they ihenCiselves blast- 
ed every cothfort that was offered ; and 
verified the prediction, that the prospetitp 
0f fools shall destroy (hem. 

As it is man^s own foolishness which 
ruins his prosperity, we must not omit to 
remark, thtft tt is the same cause which 
aggravates and embitters his adversity. 
That yon snfferih>m the eirtemal afflictiottK 
of the <¥Orld. niiQr often be owing to G^Vt 
flppointm^rit ; tint when, in 'the iiwidst of 

these, 
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these, yoa also BUfTer Ai>m the di»order« tA^tm. 
your mind and passions, this is owing to ^* 
yourselves; and they are tho^ ib#ard 
disorders which add the severest sting to 
external afflictions. Many are the resoun^M 
of a good and a wise man^ under all Mift 
disasters of life. In the midst of them it 
is always in his power to enjoy peace tIS 
mind, and hope in God. He may suffer^ 
but under sutf^ting he will not sink, as 
lott^ as att Is tound within. But when the 
spirit has been wotinded by guilt and folly, 
its wounds opeta, and bleed afresh, upon 
every blow that is received from the 
world. The tniAd foecbmes sensible aiid 
sore to the slightest injuries of fortune ; 
and a small reverse is felt as an insupport- 
able calamity. 

On the whole, the farther yoa search 
into human life, and the more you observe 
the manners and the conduct of men, you 
will be the more convinced of this great 
truth, that of the distresses which abound 
in the world, we are the chief author*. 
Among the multitudes who are, at this 
day, bewailing their condition and lot, it 

will 
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8BRM. will be found to hold, of far the greater 
51^ part, that they are reaping the fruit of 
their own doings ; their itiiquities are 
reproving them, and their backslidings 
correcting them. Unattainable objects 
foolishly pursued, intemperate passions 
nourished, vicious pleasures and desires 
indulged, God and God's holy laws forgot- 
ten; these, these are the great scourgres 
of the world ; the great causes of the life 
of man being so embroiled and unhappy. 
God hath ordained our state on earth 
to be a mixed and imperfect state. We 
have ourselves to blame for its becoming^ 
an insupportable one. If it bring forth 
nothing to us but vexation and vanity, we 
have sown tbe seeds of that vanity and 
vexation: and as we have sown, we must 
reap. I now proceed to make improve- 
ment of those truths which we have been 
considering. 

In the first place, let us be taught to look 
upon sill as the source of all our miseries. 
It may sometimes assume the gentler 
names of folly, irregularity, or levity ; 
hut under whatever form it appears, it 

always 
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always imports a deviation from that sacred sekbl 
law which ought to regulate our conduct. ^^ 
It is still the root that beareth gall and 
wormwood \ and in exact proportion to the . 
quantity of this poisonous weed, which we 
ourselves have infused into our cup^ we 
must expect to drink the waters of bitter- 
ness. If the foolishness of man did not 
pervert his ways, his heart would have no 
occasion to fret against the Lord. He 
would ei\|oy competent satisfaction in 
every situation of life ; and^ under its una* 
voidable evils, would derive consolation 
from religion and virtue. Indeed, of every 
evil which we now endure, of those evils 
which we look upon to be the appointment 
of Providence, as well as of others, sin is 
ul timately the cause ; as it was man's revolt 
from God which gave rise originally to 
those evils, and which rendered the chas-* 
tisements we undergo, in this state of 
discipline, necessary., even for the sons ef 
God. But at present^ we confine our 
observation to those miseries of which 
men are immediate procurers ^to them- 
selves ; and from them alone, we ii^nd suffi- 
cient reason to consider sin as the capital 
voIh IV. T foe 
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8KRM foe to man; as the great troubler and 
^11 disturber of his life. To Providence, then, 
let us look up with reverence. On sin let 
our indignation be vented ; and, wliat is 
of more consequence, against sin, and all 
its approaches, let our utmost caution be 
employed. As we proceed through the 
different paths of life, let us accustom our- 
selves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake 
lurking among the grass^ from whose fatal 
touch we must fly in haste, if we would 
not experience its sting. Too many have 
no just apprehensions of this danger. 
Fools, said the wise man, make a mock at 
sin. A fool indeed he must be, who dares 
to think lightly of it. He shows not only 
the depravity of his heart, but, what per- 
haps he will be more ashamed to be charg- 
ed with, he shows his ignorance of the 
world. He shows that he knows not, he 
understands not, even his worldly interest, 
nor the interest and happiness of human 
society. 

In the second place, let us learn, from 
what has been set forth, one of the most 
awful and important of all truths, the rea- 
lity 
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lity of adivine government exercised over serm. 
the world. Blind must that man be who ^^ 
discerns not the most striking marks of it, 
in the doctrine which has been under our 
review. If there be a sceptic, who con- 
tends, that unrestrained liberty in the gra- 
tification of desire is given to man; that, 
in the sight of his Creator all actions are 
«qual ; and that no rule of moral conduct 
hath been prescribed, or by an penalty 
enforced ; in order to confute such a man^ 
we have not recourse to reasonings, , but 
i^imply appeal to plain and^obvious facts. 
We bid him look only to the life of man, 
and take notice how every vice is, by the 
constitution of things, connected with 
misery. We bid him trace the history ol 
any one, with whose conduct he had par^ 
ticular occasion to be acquainted; and 
observe, whether the chief misfortunes 
which pursued him were not brought upou 
him by his own misbehaviour. We bid 
him remark, in the history of nations^ 
whether public virtue has not always ex- 
alted them ; and whether licentiousness 
and crimes have not paved the way for 
their ruin. These are testimonies to the 
T2 truth 
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8ERM. truth of religion^ which cannot by nmy 
^^ sophistry be evaded. This is a voice which 

speaks its warnings loud and sftrongr to 

every heart* 

Thb system upon which the divine go- 
vernment at present proceeds plainly is^ 
that men's own wickedness should be ap- 
pointed to correct them ; that sinners 
should be snared in the work of their 
hands, and sunk in the pit which them^ 
selves had digged \ that the backslider in 
heart should be filled with his own waps. 
Of all the plans which could have beeiL 
devised for the government of the world, 
this approves itself to reason, as the wisest 
and most worthy of God ; so to frame the 
constitution of things, that the divine laws 
should in a manner execute themselves, 
and carry their sanctions in their own 
bosom. Wheh the vitts of men require 
punishment to be iriflicited^ the Almighty is 
at no loss for 'ttiihistets of jiistiee. A thou- 
sand insfruittetits bf VJ^ii^edticte.^re lit his 
commami ; innufil^ralJle la¥h>ws ate always 
in his quiver. 'But'stich is'the profbond 
wisdom of bis plan, "that no 'peculiar inter- 
posals 
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posals of power are requisite. He has no serm. 
occasion to step from his throne, and to ^^^' 
interrupt the order of nature. With that 
msgesty and solemnity which befits Omni- 
potence, He pronounces, Ephraim is joined 
to his idols; let him alone. He leaves 
transgressors to their own guilt, and pu- 
nishment follows of course. Their sins do 
the work of justice. They lift the scoui^e ; 
and with every stroke which they inflict on 
the criminal, they mix this severe admoni- 
tion, that as he is only reaping the fruit of 
his own actions, he deserves all that he 
suffers. From what has been said, 1 might 
take occasion. 

In the third place, to show the injustice 
of our charging Providence with a promis- 
cuous and unequal distribution of its fa- 
vours among the good and the bad. That 
unequal distribution takes place in ap- 
pearance only, not in reality. The whole 
conduct of Providence sufficiently marks, 
which of those classes of men it blesses and 
protects. The prosperity of sinners is no 
more than a deceitful show. The great 
T 3 materials 
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SF.RM materials of happiness are provided for the 
^^ virtuous ; and evil never fails to pursue the 

wicked. I shall close the discourse with 

observing^ 

In the fourth and last place, the neces- 
sity which plainly arises from our present 
condition, of looking up to God for direc- 
tion and aid in the conduct of life. The 
result of the whole doctrine I have now 
delivered is, that man's happiness or misery 
is, in a great measure, put into his own 
hands. In vain he complains of Provi-* 
dence. If his heart fret against the Lord, 
it is only because his foolishness hath per^ 
verted his way : for on himself, and his 
own behaviour, it depends to be free of 
those miseries which harass the wicked. 
But, alas ! when we see that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do 
we place his security ! Is man, when left to 
himself, equal to this high trust that is 
reposed in him, this important chaise that 
is committed to him, of attaining happi- 
ness, by wise and irreproachable conduct ? 
Inconstant as he is in virtue, variable in 

his 
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Ins resolutions, soft and yieldinf? in hissEjM. 
nature to a thousand temptations ; how ^ 
shall he guide himself through such slip- 
pery and dangerous paths as those of 
human life; where many hidden preci- 
pices surround him ; many false lights 
lead him astray; and where the conse- 
quence of every step he takes may be 
destruction and ruin- Thankful let us 
be to Heaven, that in this situation, a 
merciful guide stretches out his hand to 
aid us; that a celestial light shines upon us 
from above ; that a divine Spirit is promis- 
ed to illuminate and strengthen us. Let 
us humbly request of Heaven, that this 
Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our 
guide ; never presumptuously trusting in 
our own wisdom, but listening attentively 
to the voice of God ; and in all our ways 
acknowledging Him, who only can direct 
our steps. Upon the whole, let us hold 
fast the persuasion of these fundamen- 
tal truths;— that in all his dispensations, 
God is just and good ; that the cause 
of all the troubles we suffer is in our- 
selves, not in him ; that virtue is the surest 
T 4 guide 
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•esM..gDide to a happy life ; HhtA b« who for- 
^- ^^l^sak^s this guide, enters upon the path of 
death ; but that be who wtUhetk upright^ 
fy, walketh emrelif ; and that he who 
keepeih the 'eomwumUme»i», keepeih Me 
ewnaeuL 
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SERMON XV. 

On Integrity as the Guide of Life. 



Proverbs xi. 3. 



The integrity of the upright shall guide 
them.-^ 



RIGHTEOUSNESS and sin are, insERBi 
this book of Proverbs, frequently ^^ 
contrasted with each other, and the advan* 
tages of the former displayed . The righte- 
ous man is shown to be mare excellent than 
his neighbour, as the ways in which he 
wdlhs are ways of pleasantness ; while the 
tvay of transgresssors is hard. Honour is 
represented as attending the one, while 

shame 
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SERM. shame is the portion of the other. The 
;^^ path of the one leads to life ; that of the 
other to destruction. In the text, an ad-- 
vantage of right eou<«ness is specified, which 
is not commonly attended to, and which 
some will not readily allow that it possesses. 
We are told by the wise man, that it affords 
light and direction to conduct, and will 
prove our best guide through all the intri- 
caci es of life. The integrity of the upright 
shall guide them; or as it is added, to the 
same purpose, in a following verse, the 
righteousness of the perfect shall direct 
his way. There are many who will admit, 
that integrity is an amiable quality ; that 
it is entitled to much respect, and in most 
cases ought to influence our behaviour; 
who nevertheless are unwilling to allow it 
the chief place in the direction of their 
worldly conduct- They hold, that a cer- 
tain artful sagacity, founded upon know 
ledge of the world, is the best conductor, 
of every one who would be a successful 
adventurer in life ; and that a strict atten- 
tion to integrity, as his only guide, would, 
often lead him into danger and distress. 
In opposition to tenets of this kind, I now 

purpose 
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purpose to show that, amidst all perplexi- srkm. 
ties and dangers, there is no guide we can /^^' 
choose so safe, and so successful on the 
whole, as the integrity of an upright mind ; 
and that upon every trying occasion, prin* 
ciples of probity and honour will conduct 
a good man through life with more advan-* 
tage, than if he were to act upon the most 
refined system of worldly wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate 
the character of the man of integrity, as by 
its nature it is a plain one, and easily under* 
stood. He is one who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duty, according 
as the word of God, and the voice of his 
conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may 
sometimes give the colour of virtue to a 
loose and unstable character. The upright 
man is guided by a fixed principle of 
mind, which determines him to esteem 
nothing but what is honourable, and to 
abhor whatever is base and unworthy in 
moral conduct. Hence you find him ever 
the same ; at all times, ' the trusty friend, 
the affectionate relation, the conscientious 
man of business, the pious worshipper, the 

public 
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SBRM. public 'spirited citizen. He assumes no 
^^ borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask 
to cover him ; for be acts no studied part ; 
bat he is in truth what he appears to be, 
full of truth, candour, and humanity. In 
all his pursuits^ he knows no path but the 
fair and direct one; and would much rather 
fail of success, than attain it by reproachful 
means. He never shows you a smiling 
countenance, while he meditates evil a-> 
gainst you in his heart. He never praises 
you among your friends, and then joins in 
traducing you among your enemies. You 
will never find one part of his character at 
variance with another. In his manners he 
is simple and unaffected ; in all his pro- 
ceedings open and consistent.— Such is the 
man of integrity spoken of in the text. 
Let us now proceed to show, in what man* 
Qer, and with what effects integrity serves 
for the guide of his life. 
Every one who has begun to make any pro* 
gress in the world will be sensible, that to 
conduct himself in human affairs with wis« 
dom and propriety, is often a matter of no 
small difficulty. Amidst that variety of 
characters, of jarring dispositions, and of 

interftrifig 
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interfering interests, which take place a-serm. 
mong those with whom we have inter- ^^' 
course, we are frequently at a stand as to 
the part most prudent for us to choose; 
Ignorant of what is passing in the breast 
of those around us, we can form no more 
than doubtful conjectures concerning the 
events that are likely to happen. They 
may take some turn altogether different 
from the course in which we have imagined 
they were to rnn, and according to which 
we had formed our plans. The slightest 
incident often shoots out into important 
consequences, of which we were not aware. 
The labyrinth becomes so intricate, thait 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue 
to guide him through it : He dfiuds himself 
embarrassed, and at a loss how»to act— »In 
public and private life, in managing our 
own concerns, and in directing those of 
others, the doubt started by the wise man 
frequently occurs; Who hnoweth what is 
good for man in this life? While thus 
fatigued with coi^jecture, we remain per- 
plexed and undetermined in our choice.; 
we are at the same time pulled to different 
tides, by the various emotions which belong 

to 
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SBRM. to our nature. On one hand^ pleasure 
^^^ allures us to what is agreeable ; on the 
other, interest weighs us down towards 
what seems gainful. Honour attracts us 
towards what is splendid ; and indolence 
inclines us to what is easy. In the con- 
sultations which we. hold \y\t\\ our own 
mind concerning. pur conduct, how often 
are we thus divided within ourselves ; 
puzzled by the uncertainty of future events, 
and distracted by the contest of different 
inclinations? 

It is in such situations as these, that the 
principle of integrity interposes to give 
light and direction. While worldly men 
fluctuate in the midst of those perplexities 
which I have described, the virtuous »an 
has one oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubious case, and whose decisions he holds 
to be infallible. He consults his cpnsci* 
ence. He listens to the voice of God. 
Were it only on a few occasions that this 
Oracle could be consulted, its value yvould 
be less. But it is a mistake to imagine, 
that its responses are seldom given. Hard* 
ly is there any material transaction what- 
ever in human life, any important question 

that 
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that hotds ns in suspense as to practice, sgkm. 
but the difference between right and wrong J^ 
will show itself; and the principal of inte* 
grity will, if we listen to it impartially, 
give a clear decision. Whenever the mind 
is divided within itself^ conscience is seldom 
or never neutral. There is always one 
side or other to which it leans. There is 
always one scale of the balance into which 
it throws the weight of some virtue, or some 
praise \ of something that is just and true, 
lovely, honest, and of good report. These 
are the forms which rise to the observation 
of the upright man. By others they may 
be unseen, or over-looked, but in his eye, 
the lustre of virtue out-shines all other 
brightness. Wherever this pole-star directs 
him, he steadily holds his course.— Let the 
issue of that course be ever so uncertain ; 
let his friends differ from him in opinion ; 
let his enemies clamour; he is not moved]; 
his purpose is fixed. He asks but one 
question of his heart. What is the most 
worthy and honourable part? what is the 
part most becoming the station which he 
possesses, the character which he wishes to 
bear^ the expectations which good men 

' entertain 
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SEBM. entertain of him ? Being once decided as 
^^'- to this, he hesitates no more. He shuts 
'^^ his ears against every solicitation. He 
pursues the direct line of integrity, without 
turning either to the right hand or to the 
left. It is the Lord who ealleth. Him I 
follow. Let him order what seemeth good 
in his nghL—It is in this manner that 
the integrity of the upright acts as their 
guide. 

But as, upon a superficial view, it may 
appear hazardous to place ourselves en* 
tirely under such a guide, let us now 
proceed to consider what can be said in 
defence of this plan of conduct, and what 
advantages serve to recommend it. 

In the first place, I affinn, fbat flie gui- 
dance of integrity is the safest under which 
we can be placed ; that the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest 
^m dangers. Perfect immunity from 
danger is not to be expected in this life. 
We can choose no path, in which we may 
HOC meet with disappointments and misfor- 
tunes. Our life, at the best, is a pilgrim- 
age, and perils surround it. Against these 

perils. 
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perils, the men of the world imagine thot^ERM. 
craft and dexterity furnish the best defence ; ^^' 
and if, in any instance, they over-reach the 
uprighti, they consider it as a maniiest de- 
cision in favonr of their plan . But instead 
of resting on a few instances, let us take an 
extensive survey of the course of human 
affairs. Let us inqnire who the persons 
are, that, in all the different lines of life, 
have gone through the world with most 
success ; and we shall find that the men of 
probity and honour form by far the most 
considerable part of the list ; we shall find 
that, men of plain understanding, acting 
npon fair and direct views, have much 
oftener prospered, than men of the deepest 
policy, who were devoid of principle. How 
few are the instances, of persons, who by 
fidelity, worth, and stedfast adherence to 
their duty, have either lost their fortunes, 
or incurred general displeasure^ in times 
when human affairs were proceeding in 
their ordinary train ? But how numerous 
and frequent are the examples of those 
whose prospects have been blasted, whose 
circumstances have been ruined, and their 
VOL. IV. U names 
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SER1C names snnk into conteniit, by vice ud 

\il!i dishonesty? 

The man of the world aims at higher 
tilings^ and more rapid success, than the 
man of moderation and virtue. Bat, at 
the same time, he incurs greater risks and 
dangers. No calculation of probabilities 
can insure safety to him who is acting a 
deceitful part. Amidst the unforeseen 
vicissitudes of , the world, he has to dread 
not only disappointment to his plans, but 
the miseries also which detected foUacies 
may bring on his head. He walks on the 
edge of precipices, where a single Mse 
step may be fatal. He follows a wander-* 
ing light, which, if it fail of guiding him 
by a short path to the palace of ambition, 
lands him in the pit or the lake. Where- 
as he who follows the guidance of inte|||ity, 
walks in the high road on which the light 
of the sun shines. He sees before him the 
habitation of peace to which his steps are 
ilirected ; and if he be longer of arriving at 
it, he is sure of neither wandering far astray, 
nor of meeting on his road with any forms 
of unusual terror. Let it be always re-* 
raembered, that the principle of integrity, 

which 
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which directs a good man^ is far from ex- serm. 
eluding prudence in the conduct of life. It ^^ 
implies no improvident or thoughtless sim- 
plicity. On the contrary, it is closely 
connected with true wisdom. A man of 
enlarged capacity, and extensive views; 
ts always upright. Craft is merely the 
supplement of inferior abilities. It cha- 
racterizes a narrow comprehension, and 
a little mind. As the path of integrity 
is on the whole the safest path of con- 
duct; so. 

In the second place, it is unquestionably 
the most honourable. Integrity is the 
foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind. Other qualities may add . 
to its splendour ; but if this essentia) requi- 
site be wanting, all their lustre fades. 
Were I drawing the character of one who 
claimed the admiration of the world ; and 
after I had ascribed to him eloquence, 
valour, and every endowment that is most 
shining and captivating, did I add, that he 
was a man of too much art to be trusted, I 
ap)>eal to every one, whether by this single 
•troke, the whole character would not be 
U2 sunk 
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8ERM.«unk and degraded ? An interested and 
* crafty man may perhaps rise into influence 
and hijfh station ; he may be a rich and a 
powerful, but will never be a great, man. 
He may be feared, and externally honoured 
and courted ; but in the secret thoughts 
of men he finds no respect. We all feel 
that magnanimous sentiments cannotdwell 
in ^he same breast with selfishness and 
deceit. 

. He who rests upon an internal principle 
of virtue and honour, will act with a dignity 
and a boldness, of which they are incapa- 
ble who are wholly guided by interest. 
He is above those timid suspicions, and 
cautious restraints, which fetter and embar- 
rass their conduct That firmness, which 
the consciousness of rectitude inspires, 
gives vigour and force to his exertions on 
every great occasion. It adds double 
weight to all the abilities of which he is 
possessed. It even supplies the place of 
those abilities in which he is defective. 
They who oppose him are obliged to honour 
;him. They look up to him with a secret 
awe, as to one who moves above them in 
a superior sphere ; regardless of their good 

or 
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or ill opinion, of their promises or their sbrm. 
threatenings: like one of those celestial ;^^: 
luminaries which holds its course through 
its orbit, without being affected by any 
commotions among the elements below. 
Such a man is trusted, and relied upon, as 
well as esteemed, because all know where 
to find him, and upon what system he^ 
acts. He attaches friends and followers < 
to himself, without courting them; and- 
thougli his progress towards fame should 
be slow and interrupted at first by crooked 
arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure* 
The public may be misled for a while, in^ 
judging of real merit, but it is seldom un- 
just at the last. As persons continue to 
come forward to view, and to act their part 
in trying circumstances, their characters 
are at length fully ascertained ; and, al- 
most always, rated as they deserve. How 
corrupt soever the world may be, they can- 
not withhold approbation from him, whose 
conduct is marked by uniform integrity 
and honour. Enemies he will have, but 
the public favours him ; the multitude oif 
men wish him success, and destine him, in 
U 3 their 
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seRM their thoughts, to every step of his prefer* 
^^ ment^ before he arrives at it. 

In the third place, the plan of condnct 
on which the man of integrity proceeds is 
the most comfortable ; that is, attended 
vrith the greatest satisfaction in a man's 
own mind. Amidst the various and per- 
plexing events of life, it is of singular ad- 
vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to. 
the part most proper to be chosen. He, 
who consults nothing but worldly interest, 
must, upon every turn of fortune, undei^ 
much painful suspense. He is obliged to 
listen with anxious ear to every whisper of 
report ; and upon every new aspect which 
the face of affairs assumes, must study how 
to place himself in a new posture of defence. 
But the man of prmciple is a stranger to 
these inward troubles. His time is not 
lost, nor his temper fretted, by long and 
anxious consultations. One light always 
shines upon him from above. One path, 
the path of integrity, always opens clear 
and distinct to his view.— But this is not 
his only advantage to be freed from em- 
barassments, by having place4 himself 

under 
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iiiidler the eharge of one con5itant guide. 8Brm« 
He is also rewarded with the sense of ^^* 
haviof chosen his guide well and wisely. 
He is delivered from all inward upbraid^ 
iftgs^ from all misgivings of mind, from all 
alarms founded on the dread of discovery 
and disgrace. A good conscience enables 
him to look back on the part which he has 
acted with satisfaction ; and to look for*- 
ward to the issue which it may bring with* 
out concern. It is in the case of one issue 
oiily> that the man who acts from worldly 
interest can enjoy satisfaction ; that is^ 
when his designs have succeeded according 
to his wish. But it is the felicity of the 
mill who acts under the direction of inte- 
grity that, in every issue, he has something 
to comfort bim. Though success has failed 
him, the consolation remains of having 
d#ne his duty, and studied to approve bins-* 
self to God. 

This retbrence, of all his actions to J>ir 
vine approbation, furnishes another source 
of sitisj&ction and peace. He looks up,' 
with pbasing hope to a protector in the 
heavens, who loveth righteousness, and 
whose fouMtenuuce beholdeth the upright. 

U4 The 



I I 
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8ERM. The man of worldly wisdom is oonseiow 
^^\, of having no title to the favour of that high 
administration which rules the universe. 
By quitting the path of righteousness/ he 
has left the straight road, in which God 
had appointed him to walk* He has taken 
the direction of his way to himself, and 
chosen to be his own guide and master. 
To his own abilities, therefore, such as 
they are, he must trust; and is become 
wholly responsible for the issue of his con- 
duct. But the man of virtue hath eommit^ 
ted his way to the Lord. He follows the 
Divine signal. He co-operates with the 
Divine purpose. The power which sways 
the universe is engaged on his side. By 
natural consequence he has ground to 
expect, that any seeming disappointments 
which he may now incur, shall be over- 
ruled at the end to some salutary effect. 
Hence that peace of God keeping the 
heart, to which worldly men are strangers. 
Hence a degree of firmness and resolution 
in conduct, which it is impossible for them 
to possess. Especially when we add. 

In the fourth and last place, that he who 

thus 
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thus parsues a coarse of integrity, has serm. 
always in his view the prospect of immoi- ^^* 
tal rewards. That surely is the wisest 
direction of conduct, which is most amply 
recompensed at last. But what recom- 
pence can worldly wisdom bestow, compar- 
able to what is promised by the gospel 'to 
them who, by patient continuance in well^ 
doings look for glory ^ honour, and immor- 
tality » The recompence indeed is distant^ 
but the hope of it is present ; and hope is 
one of the most powerful principles of 
human action* Let a man be firm in the 
belief that he is acting under the immediate 
protection of Heaven, and that through all 
eternity he shall be rewarded for what he 
now perferuis ; and, as far as this belief is 
prevalent, his conduct will be steady and 
determined. Wherever religion directs 
him to hold his course, he will advance 
with intrepidity. He will submit to re« 
straints without reluctance. He will meet 
dangers without fear. To every motive 
which reason suggests in favour of virtue, 
the hope of life eternal adds supernatural 
strength. Accordingly, in the behaviour 
of many holy men, under the most trying 

circumstances 
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SfiRM. circomstances of distress, we behold this 
^y^ effect eminently exemplified. Itappears» 
with much lustre, in the spirited and 
magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle 
Paul, when he had the prospect of death 
before him. Behold 1 go bound in the 
spirit to Jerusalem, not hnowing the 
things tliut shall hefal me there, save that 
the Holy Ghost witnesseth, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But none of these 
things move me ; neither count I my life 
dear unto myself so that I may finish my 
course with joy. 1 am now ready to he 
offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. 1 have fought a good Jlght ; J 
have finished my course ; J have hept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Jjord 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at thai 
day* 

Thus I have endeavoured to show in 
what manner the integrity of the upright 
guides them; and what the advantages 
are of placing ourselves under its guidance. 
If it be the line of safety, or the line of 
honour, which we choose to pursue ; if we 

consult 
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consnlt our present comfort^ or Top)c for- seem* 
ward to futurfe rewards ; in all these re- ^^ 
spects the course which intepprity points 
out is by far the most eligrible. 

It is a great recommendation of the gui-* 
dance offered to us by integrity, that it is 
easily understood by all meq. Plans of 
worldly policy are deep and intricate ; and 
experience shows how often the ablest 
persons are mistaken in the measures which 
they adopt for carrying them on. But when 
men's intentions are fair and upright, it will 
be found, that a moderate share of under- 
standing and attention is all that is requi- 
site, for conducting themselves with safety 
and propriety. Providence never intended, 
that the art of living happily in this world 
should depend on that deep penetration, 
that acute sagacity, and those refinements 
of 'thought, which few possess. It has 
dealt more graciously with us ; and made 
happiness to depend on uprightness of in- 
tention, much more than on extent of capa- 
city. For the most part, the first sentiment 
which strikes a good man, concerning what 
he ought or ought not to do, is the soundest, 
and suggests the best and wisest counsel. 

When 
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8KRM. When he hesitates, and beeins to delil>er' 
ate how far his duty^ or his honour cao be 
reconciled to what seems his interest^ he 
is on the point of deviating into a dangerous 
path: At the same time, it is of great con«- 
sequence, that he who seeks to surrender 
his conduct to the direction of integrity, 
should be well apprized of what true inte<* 
grity requires. Let him guard against 
burdening conscience unnecessarily, lest 
a superstitious regard to trifles lead him to 
relax in matters of higher obligation. Iiet 
him avoid minute scrupulosity on the one 
hand. Let him keep at a distance from 
loose casuistry on the ot her. But when be 
is satisfied that his conscience has been 
well informed, let him, without wavering, 
adhere to its dictates in the whole of his 
conduct. This will prove the truest wis- 
dom both for this world and the next. 
For he who walketh uprightly walheth 
surely. The path of the just is as the 
shining light : And it shall shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. 
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SERMON XVI. 

On Submission to the Divine Will. 



Job ii. 10. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil. 



F 



£W sabjects of religious exhortation serm. 
are more of general concern than 



those which respect the distresses incident 
to human life. For no society^ no family, 
no person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them ; and when we speak of the 
prosperous, we can only mean those who 
are more rarely subject to them than others. 
Nowi under those distresses religion per- 
forms 
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8ERM. forms two offices: it teaches os how we 
^^ oaght to bear them ; and it assists us in 
thus beimng them. Materials for both 
are found in the words of the text, which 
contain a sentiment so natural and just, 
as to carry conviction to every reasonable 
mind. They were the words of Job, at a 
time when, to his other calamities, this 
domestic affliction was added , that one who 
ought to have assuaged and soothed his 
sorrows, provoked his indignation by an 
impious speech. 3%#« speakestj Job re« 
p4ies, as one of the foolish women speaketh: 
What I sliall we receive ffood at the hantjl 
of Godt and shall we not receive evil? 
Three instructions naturally arise from the 
text : First, That this life is a mixed state 
of good and evil: Secondly, That both the 
goods and the evils in it proceed from God : 
And, thirdly. That they are just reasons 
for our receiving with patience the evils of 
life, from the same hand which bestows its 
good. 

I. Tfifs life is a mixed state of good and 
evil. This is a matter of fact, which will 
be denied by none, and on which it is not 

necessary 
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necessary to bestow much illustnitioii. It %^ 
is evident to the slightest inspection, tha 
nothing here is unallayed and pure. Every 
man's state is chequered with alternate 
griefs and joys, disappointment and sue* 
cess. No condition is altogether stable* 
No life preserves always the same tenor. 
The vicissitudes of the world sometimes 
bring forward the afflicted into more com- 
fortable circumstances^ and often trouble 
the joy of the prosperous. This is the train 
m which human affairs have ever been found 
to proceed ; and in which we may expect 
them to go on. 

But though this be universally admitted 
in speculation, and often confessed in dis* 
course, the misfortune is, that few think of 
applying it to their own case. The bulk 
of mankind discover as much confidence 
in prosperity, and as much impatience un- 
der the least reverse, as if Providence had 
first given them assurance that their pros- 
perity was never to change, and afterwf^rds 
had cheated their hopes. Whereas, what 
reason ought to teach us, is to adjust our 
mind to the mixed state in which we find 
ourselves placed ; never to presume, never 

to 
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SKRiLto despair; to be thankful for the roods 
'^^ which at present we enjoy, and to expect 
the evils that may sacceed. Thou hast 
been admitted to partake of the feast of 
life. Its good things are distributed in va- 
rious portions among the guests. Thou 
hast had thine allotted share. Complain 
not when thy portion is removed. It is 
not permitted to any one to remain always 
at the banquet. 

II. We are taught by the text, that both 
the goods and the evils which compose 
this mixed state come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince us 
that in God^s world, neither good nor evil 
can happen by chance. If there were any 
one moment, in which God quitted the 
reins of the universe, and suffered any 
power to interfere with his administration, 
it is evident, that from that moment, the 
measures of his government must become 
disjointed and incomplete. He who go- 
verns all things, must govern continually ; 
and govern the least things as well as the 
greatest. He never slumbers nor sleeps. 
There are no void spaces, no broken plans, 

in 
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in bis administration ; no blessings tbat setu^ 
drop upon us without his intention ; nor ^^ 
any crosses that visit us, unsent by him. 
I am the Lord^ and there is none else. I 
form the lights and create darkness. I 
make peace and create evil. I the Lord do 
all these things. \ 

. How it has come to pass, that this ]ife 
should contain such a mixture of goods 
and evils, and that the mixture too should 
' be of God's appointment^ gives rise to a 
difficult inquiry. For how can any thing 
but what is good proceed from the God of 
love. Can darkness issue from the source 
of light? or can it be any satisfaction to the 
Father of mercies^ to behold the sorrows 
of creatures whom he has made.— Here 
there was room for much perplexity, till 
revelation informed us, that the mixture 
of evils in man's estate is owing to man 
himself. Had he continued as God origi- 
nally made him, he would have received 
nothing but good from his Creator. His 
apostacy and corruption opened the gates 
of the tabernacle of darkness. Misery 
issued forth, and has ever since pursued 
him. In the present condition of his na«- 
voL. IV. X ture^ 
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BRRM-ture, that misery is partly punishmeut, 
^^ partly trial. He is become incapable of 
bearing uninterrupted prosperity ; and by 
the mixture of evils in his lot, merciful de- 
signs are carried on for hb improvement 
and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present to 
consider is, the effect that will follow from 
imitating the example of Job, and refer- 
ring to the hand of the Almighty the evils 
which we suffer, as well as the goods which 
we enjoy. Such a reference of the dis- 
tressful events of our life to the appoint- 
ment of Heaven, not only is a duty which 
piety requires, but tends also to mitigate 
distress, and to suggest consolation. For 
to dwell, as is too commonly done, upon 
the instruments and subordinate means of 
our trouble, is frequently the cause of much 
grief, and much sin. When we view our 
sufferings as proceeding merely from our 
fellow^creatures, the part which they have 
^cted in bringing them upon us, is often 
n^pre grating than the suffering itself 
The unreasonableness, perhaps, ofanene- 
ipy, tl^e treachery of a friend, the ingrati- 
tude 
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tade or insolence of one whom we had srrm. 
much obliged^ add weight to a load laid ^^^ 
upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity^ or of our own 
neglect in guarding against it, serve to poi- 
son the sore. Whereas, if instead of look** 
ing to men, we beheld the cross as coming 
from God, these aggravating circumstances 
would affect us less; we would feel no 
more than a proper burden; we would 
submit to it more patiently; and many 
resources would open to us, a^ shall in 
a little be shown^ from thinking of the 
hand that lays it on. Had Job, when 
dispoiled of sdl his substance, thought of 
nothing but the Chaldeans and Sabeans 
who robbed him, with what violent pas- 
sions would he have been transported, and 
with what eager desires of revenge tor* 
mented? Whereas^ considering them as 
rods and instruments only^ in the Divine 
hand, and receiving the correction as from 
the Almighty himself^ the tumult of his 
mind subsided ; and with respectful com<» 
posure be could say. The Lord gave; 
and the ZiOrd hath taken away: JBflee^ 
X2 sed 
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fiKKM.sed be the name of the Lord! This 
^^^ leads me, 



III. To consider the last, and most im« 
portant instruction, arising from the text ; 
namely, tliat there are many reasons why 
we, who receive good from the hand of 
God, should receive with patience the 
evils which he is pleased to infiict. This 
is strongly conveyed by that interrogatory 
form of speech, in which the sentiment of 
Job is expressed: What? shall toe receive 
good at the hand ofGod\ and shall we not 
receive evil? In order to unfold all that is 
contained in this appeal made to every 
man's conscience, let us consider, 

In the first place. That the good things 
which God has bestowed, afford sufficient 
evidence for our believing, that the evils 
which he sends are not causelessly or wan- 
tonly inflicted. Did we live in a world 
which bore the marks of a malicious or 
cruel governor, there might be reason for 
distrusting every step of his conduct But 
in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 
on the contrary, plain marks of predomi- 
nant 
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nant goodness. We behold the structure serm. 
of the universe, the order of nature, the ^ilL 
general course of Providence, obviously 
arranged with a benevolent regard to the 
welfare of men. All the art and contriv-> 
ance of which the Divine works are full, 
point to this end ; and the more they are 
explored, create the firmer belief, that the 
goodness of the Deity gave rise to the sys- 
tem of creation. What is the conclusion 
to be thence drawn, but that in such parts 
of the Divine administration; as appear to 
ns harsh and severe, the same goodness 
continues to preside, though exercised in a 
hidden and mysterious manner > 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, 
if some powerful friend had placed you iii 
an opulent and comfortable station, and in 
the general conduct of your affairs, had 
discovered the most disinterested kindness, 
you would not ascribe any occasional dis- 
couragements ypu received, to some un- 
known reason or cause, rather than to hisi 
unfaithfulness or cruelty. Ought not the 
experience which we have had, and the 
discovery which all nature affords, of the 
Divine ^fipdness, to lead ns to put a like 
X 3 construction 
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SRRM. copstroctipn oa the eyiU whic^ ve sufkr 
^^ from a hand that hath so fre^oeatlj loaded 
us with good > Have w^ forgotten, in the 
midst of onr coo^plaints, vho l>roaght na 
into the light of day ; who watch^ over 
our helpless infancy; who MaiT^d pur grow- 
ing childhood, and trough t^ thousand 
surrounding dangecfli, has.hfsi^ our protec- 
tor and guardian until this da^} How 
often has he rescued U9 frop^ aickneu and 
deatbt and made our heajrta glad with 
unexpected comforts. Now, that some 
cloud is thrown over our prosperity, or 
some blessing withdrawn, in which for a 
time we had rejoiced, can we imagine that 
there is no good cause for this change of 
his proceeding. Shall we suspect that his 
nature is entirely altered? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? Hath he in 
anger ehut up his tender mercies f No; 
let us say with the Psalmist, This is $nif 
infirmity^ but I will remember the worhs 
of the Lord. I will $*emember the gears 
of the right hand of the Most High. One 
signal work of the Most High, at least, let 
us remember, and rejoice in the r^nem* 
brance of it ; even that final ren^edy which 

be 
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he has provided for all the evils occasioned sbrm. 
by sin, in the redemption of the world ^^ 
accomplished by Jesus Christ* He who 
wpwrtd not his own Son, bui delivered him 
up for us all, will he, in any case, wantonly 
ai&ict the children of men with saperflnons 
and unnecessary sorrows? Is not this a 
proof so satisfactory, so express and de^ 
monstrative, of the gracious purposes of 
6od, as should dispose us to take in good 
part every thii^f which proceeds from him ? 
Consider, 

In the second place, That the good things 
we receive from God are undeserved, the 
evils we suffer are justly merited. Every 
reasonable person most feel the weight oi 
this consideration, for producing patience 
and submission. For, though to suffer at 
any rate be grievous, yet to suffer uiuastly 
is doubly galling. Whereas, when oiie 
receives a mixed potion, whereof the gobds 
are above his deserts, and the evils betow 
his deserts, to complain, in such a case, is 
unreasonable; there is more ground for 
being thankful. AlF, it is true, have not 
deserved evil equally. Yet all of us do- 

X 4 serve 
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8ERM. »erve it more or less ; and to merit good at 
^J^ the hand of the Lord, is \vbat none of us 
can pretend. At the best we are but un^ 
profitable servants. Even this is more 
than we are entitled to claim. For if God 
ivere to enter into judgiinent with us, who 
could stand before him? whot^ould justify 
him in his sight? When the most inof* 
fensive compare their conduct with God's 
holy law; when they reflect upon the 
duties they have omitted, and the actual 
guilt they have contractedt they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than 
to complain of the Divine* chastisement 
Whatever innocence any of us may plead, 
nay, whatever merit we may claim> with 
respect to men and the world, we suffer no 
more than what we deserve from the Gover- 
nor of the world ; and of his displeasure, 
we know that the wrath of man is no other 
than the instrument. 

Not only all of us have done evil, but 
what ought to be particularly attended to, 
God has a just title to punish us for it. 
Although a man know that he deserves 
punishment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inflict it. A child will submit to 

hia^ 
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bis parents, a servant to his master, a sob« serm. 
ject to the magistrate^ when he would not ^^ 
bear correction from another hand. But 
no parent can have so complete a right to 
authority over his children, no master over 
bis servants, no magistrate over his snbjects, 
as the Almighty hath over us. When we 
were bom, we brought nothing with us into 
God's world. During our continuance in 
It, we have lived on the good things which 
God was pleased to lend us ; and of which 
God and our own conscience know that we 
have made but a sorry improvement When 
he thinks proper to take any of them away, 
no -wrong is done us ; for they were not 
ours. To have eigoyed them so long, vrat 
a favour. To enjoy them always was what 
we neither deserved, nor had any title to 
expect. 

Tn the third place. The good things, 
which at different times we have received 
and enjoyed, are much greater than the 
evils which we suffer. Of this fact, I am 
sensible it will be difficult to persuade the 
afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair 
balance^ the whole of their circumstances, 

tiiey 
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swu. th«]F vraiild And it trae. Whatever penoor 
^ ^ feel at tba preMnt, makes so strong aa im- 
pression upoB them, as very cemmoolj 
ta obliterate the memory of all the past 
When oee is impfeased with some painful 
^Useaae in his budy» ov wrung with somie 
save distress of niad, ^rety farmer cmi^ 
fait, at that moment, goes for notbiag. 
Life is beheU in all its gloom. A dark 
cbiid seems to hang over it; and it is re* 
viled^ as no atbet tluHi a scene of wretefe- 
edneflSi and sorrow. But this is to be a^jusfi 
tei human life» as well as nagrateftil to its 
aiilibor. Let me only desire yon to dnnk 
how many days, how masy months^ how 
many yeass^yoeihave passed in health, and 
ease^ and cemifort ; how many pleasurable 
feelings yew hwn had ; how many Aiends 
you have enjoyed ; how many blessings^ 
in short, of different kinds you have tasted; 
and yeo wiM ba foreed to acknowledge, 
tVoA more maieriats of thanksgiving pve^ 
sevt themselves^, than of lamentation and- 
complaint. These blessings, you will say, 
ate past But though^ past, ought they to 
be gone from your remembrance? Do* 
they merit n^ place, in the comparative 

estimate 



estimate of the goods and evils of yoar ssim. 
state? IKd you, could you, expect, that ^*^ 
in this mutable world, any temporal joy 
was to last for ever? Has gratitude lu^ 
influence to form your minds to a oalm 
acquiescence in your benefactor's appoints 
ments? What can be more reasonabie 
than to say» Hamng tn former times re^ 
ceivedea many good things firom the hmmd 
of God, shall 1 not tune, without murmur* 
ing, reeeiee tksf^eeiis tehieh it pleases 
to send. 



In the fourth place. Not only the gooda 
of life are, upon the whole, greater than 
its evils ; but the evils which we suflfelFare 
seldom, or never, without some mixture ol 
good. As there is no condition on earth of 
pure unmixed felicity, so there is none so 
miserable as to be destitute of every com- 
fort. Entire and complete misery, if ever 
it take place, is of our own procuring, not 
of God^s sending. None but the most 
gross and atrocious sinners can be in. such 
a situation, as to /discover no ray of relief 
or hope. In the ordinary distresses of life, 
it is generally our own folly and infirmity 

whiofaf 
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SBRM. which» opon the loss of some one blessing 
^^ that we had highly prized, deprives as of* 
satisfaction in all other things. Many of 
our calamities are purely imaginary^ and 
self-created ; arising from rivalship or com- 
petition with others, and from false opinions 
of the importance of objects, to which cus- 
tom and fashion have annexed an ideal 
value. Were these mistaken ophiioBs 
once corrected by reason, the evil would 
disappear, and contentment woulid resume 
its place. With respect to those calamities 
which are inflicted by God, bis l^rovidence 
has made this wise and merciful constitu- 
tion, that after the first shock, the burden 
by degrees is lightened. Time brings a 
gentle and powerful opiate to all misfor- 
tunes. What is very violent cannot last 
long ; and what lasts long we become ac- 
customed to bear. Every situation that is 
permanent, at length is felt to be tolerable. 
The mind accommodates itself to it ; and 
by degrees regains its usual tranquillity. 
Hence the greatest part of the evils of life 
are more terrible in the previous apprehen- 
sion, than in the actual feeling; and it 
seldom happens but^ in one corner or other, 

something 
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something is found on which the mind can sbrm, 
lay hold for its relief ^^ 

How many, for instance, do we behold 
around us, straitened in their worldly cir- 
cum stances, and yet finding the means to 
live cheerfully, with poverty and peace in 
the same habitation. If we are deprived 
of friends whom we tenderly loved, are 
there not still some remaining, from whom 
we may expect much comfort If our bo* 
dies are afflicted with sore disease, have we 
not reason to be thankful that our mind 
continues vigorous and entire ; that we 
are in a situation to look around us for 
whatever can afford us ease; and that 
after the decay of this frail and moulder-* 
ing tabernacle, we can look forward to a 
bouse not made with hands, eternal in tfis 
heavens. In the midst of all distresses, 
there remains to every sincere Christian^ 
that mixture of pure and genuine consola-; 
tion, which springs from the promises and 
hopes of the gospel. Consider, 1 beseech 
you, what a singularly happy distinction 
this makes in your situation, beyond the 
state of those who, under the various trou- 
bles of life, are left without hope, and 

without 
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waM.wiihout Ood in ike ^orld; without any 
^^* thing to look to, but a train of unknown 
causes and accidents, in which they see no 
light nor comfort- Thank the Father of 
mercies* that into all the evils he sends he 
infuses this joyful hope, thzt the 9^ffering9 
of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be re;- 
vealed, in the end, to the virtuous and 
good. 

In the fifth and last place, As the evilit 
which we suffer are thus alletiated by a 
mixture of good, so we have reason to be- 
Here, that the evils themselves are, in 
many respects, good. When borne with 
patience and dignity, they improve and 
ennoble our character. They bring into 
exercise several of the manly and heroic 
firtues ; and by the constancy and fidelity 
with which we support our trials on earth, 
prepare us for the highest rewards in hea-* 
ten. It has always been found, that the 
present constitution of human nature can- 
fiot beat uninterrupted prosperity, without 
being corrupted by it. The poisonous 
weeds which spring up in thftt too luxuriant 

soil 



^-.^ 
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soil reqaire the hand of adversity to extir- skrxM. 
imtethem. It is the experience of sorrow ^^ 
and distress that snbdues the arrogance of 
pride, tames the violence of passion, so(^ 
tens the hardness of the selfish heart, and 
humanizes the temper to feel for the woeft 
of others. Many have had reason to say, 
thai it was good for them to be afflicted. 
When men tahe the timbrels and the harp^ 
and rejoice at the sound of the organ, they 
are apt to say unto God, Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways. What is the Almighty that we 
should serve him ? But when they are 
hotden in cords of affliction, then he show- 
eth them their work and their trans- 
gressions, that they have exceeded. He 
openeth also their ear to discipline, and 
eommandeth that they return from iniquity. 
Is his case to be deplored as highly calami- 
tons who, by forfeiting some transient 
eqjoyments of the world, purcbasesi lasting 
improvement in piety and virtue, and en^ 
changes a few of the good things of this 
life for the better things of another . 

Influenced by such considerations as 
these, let us look up with reverence to tHe 

great 
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SERM« great Disposer of events ; and under any 
^^ distress with wbich be is pleased to visit us, 
let us utter no other voice but this; Shall 
we receive good at the liand of God, and 
duull we not receive evil? Men are too 
often ingenious in making themselves mi- 
serable, by aggravating to their own fancy^ 
beyond bounds, all the evils which they 
endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be 
more happy ; and complain that upon them 
alone has fallen the whole load of human 
sorrows. Would they look with a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would see 
themselves surrounded with sufferers, and 
find that they are only drinking out of 
that mixed cup which Providence has pre* 
pared for al 1 . I will restore your daughter 
again to life, said the Eastern Sage to a 
prince who grieved immoderately for the 
loss of a beloved child, provided you are 
able to engrave on her tomb the names 
of three persons who have never mourned. 
The prince made inquiry after such per- 
sons ; but found the inquiry vain, and was 
silent. To every reasonable person, who 
retains the belief of religious principles, 

many 
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many alleviating circumstances^ and many sbric« 
arguments for patience^ will occur under ^^ 
every distress. If we rest on this firm per* 
suasion, that there is a wise and just Pro«^ 
vidence which disposes of all events, we 
shall have reason to conclude, that noth<- 
ing happens to us here without some good 
design. Trusting that a happy termma«- 
tion shall at last arrive to the disorders o£ 
our present state, we shall be enabled, a* 
midst all the varieties of fortune, to pre* 
serve that equanimity which befits Chris- 
tians, and under every trial to say, li is the 
Lord^ let kim do what seemeth good in Hi 
Might. 
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On Frienobhip. 



Proverbs xxvii. 10. 

Thine own friend, and thy father^ s friend^ 
forsake not. 

8Eui.T7C7HAT£VER relates to the behavi- 
.^^ y^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ *" their social charac- 
ter is of great importance in religion. The 
duties which spring from that character, 
form many branches of the great law of 
charity, which is the favourite precept of 
Christianity. They, therefore, who would 
separate such duties from a religious spirit, 
or who at most treat them as only the in- 
ferior 
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ferior parts of it, do a real injury ta reli- sebil 
gion. They are mistaken friends of piety , ^^ 
who, under the notion of exalting it, place 
it in a sort of insulated corner, disjoined 
from the ordinary aifairs of the world, and 
the connections of men with one another. 
On the contrary, true piety influeaces 
them alh It acts as a vivifying spirit, 
which animates and enlivens, which rec- 
tifies and conducts them. It is no less 
friendly to men than zealous for the honour 
of God; and by the generous afiections 
which it nourishes, and the beneficent 
influence which it exerts on the whole of 
conduct^ is fully vindicated from evei^ 
reproach which the infidel would throw 
upon it*-— In this view, I am now to dis- 
course, on the nature and duties of virtuous 
friendsliip, as closely connected with the 
true spirit of religion. It is a subject 
which the inspired philosopher, who is the 
author of this book of Proverbs, has thought 
worthy of his repeated notice ; and in many 
passages has bestowed the highest eulogium 
on friendship amc%)g good men. As oint^ 
ment andperfumertjoice the heart, so doth 
the sweetness of a man's friend by hearty 

counsel. 
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nmi.c6ttM8el As iron sharpeneth iron, so m 

y^ man sharpeneih ike countenance of hie 

friend. Make sure of thy friend ; for 

faithfkl are the wounds of a friend. A^ 

friend loveth at all times; and a brother 

' is bom for adversity. There is a friend 

thai sticketh closer than a brother. --Thine 

own friend, and thy father's friend, it is 

said in the text, forsake not. 

I MUST begin the subject, by observing^ 
that there are among mankind friendships 
of different kinds, or, at least, connections 
which assume that name. When they are 
no more than confederacies of bad men, 
they ought to be called conspiracies rather 
than friendships. Some bond of common 
interest, some league against the innocent 
and unsuspecting, may have united them 
for a time. But they are held together 
only by a rope of sand. At bottom they 
are all rivals, and hostile to one another* 
Their friendship can subsist no longer than 
interest cements them. Every one looks 
with a jealous eye on his supposed friend; 
and watches the first favourable opportu- 
nity to desert, or to betray. 

Friendships 
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Friendships too there are of a different sxair 
kind, and of a more respectable nature, ^^ 
formed by the connection of political par->* 
ties. It is 'not, perhaps, on selfish or 
crooked desig^is that sach friendships are 
originally founded. Men have been asso- 
ciated together by some public interest, or 
general caase, or for defence against some 
real or imagined danger ; and connections, 
thus formed, often draw men into close 
union, and inspire for a season no small 
degree of cordial attachment. When upon 
just and honourable principles this union 
is founded, it has proved on various occa- 
sions, favourable to the cause of liberty 
and good order among mankind. At the 
same time, nothing is more ready to be 
abused than the name of public spirit, and 
a public cause. It is a name under which 
private interest is often sheltered, and sel-» 
fish designs are carried on. The unwary 
are allured by a specious appearance ; and 
the beat of faction usurps the place of the 
generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships^ whether of 

the taudable^r the suspicious kind, that 

I am now to discourse ; but of private 

Y 3 friendships^ 



iipMjM^niStslil^^^^ grow neithier oit^of 

^^ iiitcfi^ested designs, nor party aeal : hvtt 
Which flotv from that simtlarity of dispofti- 
Ubn^/that corresponding harmony of minds^ 
tehich 'endears some person fo our heart, 
fihd makes us take as much part in his cir- 
fcAm'stances, fortunes^ and fate, as if they 
irere our own. The soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David; and Jonathan 
loved him as his own souL Such friendships 
certainly are not unreal ; and, for the ho* 
Hour of human nature, it is to be hoped ; 
are not altogether unfrequent among man* 
^kind. — Happy it is, when they take root in 
our early years ; and are engrafted on the 
ingenuous sensibility of youth. Friendships! 
Ih^n contracted, retain to the last a tender* 
ness and warmth, seldom possessed by 
friendships that are formed in the riper 
periods of life. The remembrance of an- 
cient and youthful connections melts every ' 
human heart; and the dissolution of them 
is, perhaps, the most painful feeling to 
which we are exposed here below.-— But at 
whatever periods of life friendships are 
formed, as long as they continue sincere 
and affectionate, they form, undoubtedly. 

one 



Qiie^frtheigrreatest blessings we can enjoy, seria, 
By itboipl easing communication of all our ^^^ 
siKntimefits. which they prompt, they are 
juiritfcy said to double our pleasure, and to 
divide pur sorrows. They give a brighter 
sanfihiiie to the gay incidents of life; and 
theyenligh ten the gloom of its darker hours. 
A faithful friend, it is justly and beautiful- 
ly said, by one of the Apocryphal writers, 
ii^ the medicine ,0/ life. A variety of occa- 
^ioDs hiappeii, when to pour forth the heart 
t* whom we love and trust, is the chief 
OMwfort,' perhaps the only relief, we can 
itnjoy. MiseraUe is he who, shut up withr 
iti t^e Enclosure of selfish interest, hasnQ 
lierson to whom he can at all times, with 
tell confidence, expand his souK 

(Since cordial friendship is so great a 
lllessing to human life, let us proceed to 
consider what duties it requires, and by 
what methods it may be cultivated to most 
advantage. The fundamental qualities of 
4rne friendship are, canstancy and fidelity. 
Without these material ingredients, it is of 
no val ue • An inconstant man is not capa- 
ble cif iHetidship He may perhaps have 
affiections^wliidb^ occaskmally glow m* his 

Y4 heart; 
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^BRM.beart ; which excite fondnett for amiablff 
^^' qualities ; or connect him with seeming 
attachment to one whom he esteems, or to 
whom he has been obliged. Bnt ailer 
these feelings have lasted for a little, either 
fancied interest alienates him, or some new 
object attracts him ; and he is no longer 
the same person to those whom he once 
loved. A man of this inconstant mind 
cannot be said to have any mind at alh 
For where there is no fixedness of moral 
principle, occasional feelings are of no va« 
lue; mind is of no efiect; and with sach 
persons it is never desireable to have any 
connection. Where constancy is wanting, 
there can be no fidelity, which is the other 
basis ot fiiiendship. For all friendship snp 
poses entire confidence and trust; sup- 
poses the seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; 
supposes promises and engagements to be 
itacred ; and no advantage of our own to be 
pdtsned, at theexpence of our friend's ho- 
nour. An inconstant man is despicable. A 
fiiithless man is base. 

Bnt supposing neither constancy nor fi- 
delity to be altogether wanting, still how- 
ever friendship is in hazard of anfieriiig 

from 
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from the follies, and unreasonable hnmoore serm. 
to which all of as are liable. It is to be ^^^^ 
regarded as a tender plant in an unfavour- 
able soil, which, in order to its flourishinGf, 
requires to be reared and nursed with care. 
The following directions may be of use for 
promoting its cultivation, and preserving 
it from whatever might be apt to blast and * 
wither it» 

In the first place, htt me advise you not 
to expect perfection in any with whom you 
contract friendship* It holds, in general, 
with respect to all worldly pursuits, that 
the more moderate our expectations are, 
they are likely to be the mdre successful. 
If, in any situation of life, we hope to 
possess complete happiness, we may de* 
pend on receiving mortifications. If, in 
any person, we trust to find nothing but 
perfection, we may be assured that, on Ion* 
ger acquaintance^ we shall meet with dis« 
appointments. In the case of friendship, 
this admonition is the more necessary to be 
given, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm 
belong to it, which are apt to carry us be-* 
yond the bounds of nature. In young 

minds. 
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SERM. miodftt especially, a disposiiioa of this kind 
^t^J^ is often found to take place. They form 
to themselves romantic ideas^ gathered 
perhaps from fictitioos histories, of the high 
andheroic qualities which belong to human 
nature. All those qualities they ascribe, 
without reserve or limitation, to the person 
with whom they wish to enter into intimate 
friendship ; and on the least failure appear- 
ing, alienation instantly follows. Hence 
many a friendship, hastily perhaps con- 
tracted, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust 
succeeds to violent attachment,— Remem- 
ber, my friends, that a faultless character 
on earth is a mere chimera. Many iaiU 
ings you experience in yourselves. Be 
not surprised when you discover the like 
in others of whmn you kad fovmed the 
highest opinion. The best and most esti- 
mable persons are they, in whom the fewest 
material defects are found; and whose 
great and solid qualities counterbalance 
the common infirmities of men. It is to 
these qualities yon are to look in forming 
friendships; to good sense and prudence, 
which constitute the basis of every respect- 

abli^ 
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able character ; to virtue, to good temper, s^mL 
to steadiness of affection ; and according ,J^'. 
to tlie union of those dispositions, esteem 
yourselves happy in the friend whom you 
clioose. 

In the second place, I must admonish 
you not to be hurt by differences of opinion 
arising in intercourse with your friends. 
It is impossible for these not to occur. 
Perhaps no two persons were ever cast so 
exactly in the same mould, as to think 
always in the same manner on every sub- 
ject. It was wisely contrived by Provi- 
dence, that diversity of sentiment should 
take place among men, on purpose to ex- 
ercise our faculties, and to give variety 
to human life. Peri>etual uniformity of 
thought would become monotonous and 
insipid.— When it is with regard to trifles * 
that diversity or contrariety of opinions 
shows itself, it is childish in the last degree 
if this become the ground of estranged 
affection. When from such a cause there 
arises any breach of friendship, human 
weakness is then discovered in a mortifying 
iglit. In matters of serious moment, the 

sentiments 
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SERM.sentinieiits of the best and worthiest may 
x\riL yni^y fiQiak those of their friends, according 
as their lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper and habits of thought present ob« 
jeets under different points of view. . But 
among candid and liberal minds, unity of 
aflection will still be preserved- No man 
has any title to erect bis own opinions into 
4n universal and infallible standard, and 
the more enlarged that any man's mind is, 
the more readily he will overlook dilierence 
in sentiments, as long as he is persuaded 
that the mind of his friend is upright, and 
that he follows the dictates of conscience 
and integrity. 

In the third place, It is material to the 
preservation of friendship, that openness 
of temper and manners, on both hands, be 
cultivated. Nothing more certainly dis- 
solves friendship, than the jealousy which 
arises from darkness and concealment. If 
your situation oblige you to take a differ* 
ent side from your friend, do it openly. 
Avow your conduct ; avow your motives : 
as far as honour allows, disclose yourselves 
frankly ; seek no cover from unnecessary 

and 
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and mysterious secrecy. Mntoal confi** skrm. 
dence is the soul of friendship. As soon ^^' 
as that is destroyed, or even impaired, it is 
only a show of friendship that remains. 
What was once cordial intimacy, degener- 
ates first into formal civility; constraint on 
both sides next succeeds ; and disgust or 
hatred soon follow.— *The maxim that has 
been laid down by certain crooked politi- 
cians, to behave to a friend with the same 
guarded caution as we would do to an ene* ^ 
fny, because it is possible that he may one 
day become such, discovers a mind which 
never was made for the enjoyments of 
friendships. Tt is a maxim which^ not un- 
reasonably I admit, may find place in those 
Apolitical and party friendships, of which I 
before^poke, where personal advancement 
is always in view. But it is altogether 
inconsistent with the spirit of those friend* 
ships, which are formed, and understood to 
be nourished, by the heart. 

Tub fourth advice which I give is. To 
cultivate, in all intercourse among friends, 
gentle and obliging manners. 1 1 is a cofld- 
mon error to suppose, that familiar intimacy 

supersedes 
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§RRM. sopcrsedes attention to the lesser duties of 
> ^^ behaviour ; and that, under the notion of 
freedom^ it may excuse a careless, or even 
a rough demeanour. On the contrary, an 
intiHiate eonnection can only be kept up 
by a constant wish to be pleasing and 
agreeable. The nearer and closer that 
men are brought together, the more fre^ 
quent that the points of contact between 
them become, there is the greater necessity 
for the surface being smooth, and every 
thing being removed that can grate or 
offend«— 'Let no harshness, no appearance 
of neglect, no supercilious affectation of 
superiority, occur in the intercourse of 
frieads. A tart reply, a proneness to re- 
buke, a captious and contradictious spirit, 
are often. known to embitter domestic life, 
and to. set friends at variance. In those 
smaller articles of behaviour, where men 
are too apt to be^careless, and to indulge 
iheir humour. without restraint, the real 
character is often understood to break forth, 
. and show it3elf^ It is by no itieans enough, 
tiialio all matters of serious interest, we 
tbftnk outselves ready to prove the since- 
rity 
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rity (rf'aiirfrieudgbip. -These occur moresEaM. 
rarely. The ordinary tenor of life is com- ^^*^- 
posed of small daties and offices, which 
men have occasion daily to perform ; and 
it is only by rendering daily behaviour 
agreeable^ that we can long preserve the 
comforts of friendship. 

In the fifth place. Let me caution you 
not to listen rashly to evil reports against 
your friends* When upon proper grounds 
you have formed a connection, be slow of 
believing any thing againsi the iriieild 
whom you have chosen. Remember, that 
there is among mankind a spirit of ma^g- 
nity, which too often takes pleasure in dia«* 
turbing the society of those who appear to 
jei^oy one another. The Scripture hath 
warned us that there is a whUperer, tcAo 
separateth chief JHendi ; there is a false 
witness who soweth discord among hrothr 
Ten. Give not therefore a re^^ ear to the 
officious insinuations of those who^ under 
the guise of friendly concern, come to adi- 
monish you, that you ought to stand on 
your guard s^ainst those whoqn they see 
you disposed to trust. Cpnsideri whether, 

under 
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8ERM. under this fair appearance^ there may not 
^^ lurk some secret envy and rivalry, or some 
concealed interest Chase not every flyinir 
report* Suffer not the poison of jealousy 
easily to taint your fnind, and break your 
peace. A wide difference there is between 
that weak credulity which alloiva itself to 
be imposed upon blindly, and* that dark 
and suspicious spirit which is always in* 
clined to tlie evil side. It forms part of tike 
character of a wise and good maii, that he 
is not prone to iak^ up a reproach againU 
kis neighbour. 

In the sixth and last place. Let me ex« 
hort you not to desert your friend in danger 
or distress. Too many there are in the 
world, whose attachment to those they call 
their friends is confined to the day of their 
prosperity. As long as that continues^ 
they are, or appear to be, affectionate and 
eordial. But as soon as their friend is un- 
der a cloud, they begin to withdraw^ and 
to separate their interests from his. In 
friendshipsof thissort, the heart, assuredly, 
has never had much concern. For the 

gre«t 
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gt^eattest of true friendship, is constancy skiim. 
in the hour of danger, adherence in tlie ,^^^^ 
seasion of distress— When your friend is 
calumniated, then is the time, openly and 
boldly, to espouse his cause. When his 
situation is changed, or his fortunes are 
falling, then is the time of affording prompt 
and zealous aid. When sickness or infir* 
mity occasion him to be neglected by 
others, that is the opportunity which every 
real friend will seize, of redoubling all the 
aflectionate attentions which love suggests. 
These are the important duties, the sacred 
claims of friendship, which religion and 
virtue enforce on every worthy mind. To 
show yourselves warm after this manner, 
in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem even from those who have personal 
interest in opposing him. This honour- 
able zeal of friendship has, in every age, 
attracted the veneartion of mankind. It 
has consecrated to the latest posterity the 
names of those who have given up their 
Ibrtunes, and have even exposed their lives; 
in MehaHW riie friends whom they loved ; 
while ignominy and disgrace have ever 
tjMfrf the'portiou of them who deserted their 
VOL. IV. Z friends 
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8ERM. friends in the evil day. Thine ownjriend 
^^^^forsake not. 

Before concluding, it must not be for- 
gotten that the injunction of the Wise 
Man in the text is accompanied with this 
remarkable expression ; not only thine own 
friend, but also, thy father^s friend, for-' 
sake not. Tliese words bring back to our 
remembrance the days^ of former years ; 
and suggest a sentiment, which cannot but 
touch every feeling heart. Thine own 
friend may be dear, thy father's friend ought 
to be sacred. As long as life remains in 
any human breast, the memory of those 
ancient ties should remain, which con* 
nected us once with our father and our 
father^s house. Thy father has, perhaps, 
long ago, gone down to the dust- But 
you recal the innocent days of childhood 
and youth ; when you think of those family 
transactions which once gladdened your 
tiearts ; your father's friend, in the midst 
of these, will rise to your remembrance. 
There was a time wh^n you accosted him 
with respect, or looked up to him with 

fondness* 
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fondiiess, and was made happy by hissERM. 
kindly notice- Does such a one now sur- 7^ ' 
vive, and shall he not receive from you 
some portion of filial reverence and ho- 
nour? To disregard and neglect him, is 
to spurn your father's memory ; is to insult 
the ashes of him who now sleeps in the 
grave; is to transmit yourselves to those 
who shall succeed you, as unfeeling and 
base. Thine own friend, and thy father^ 8 
friend, forsake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief 
duties which belong to virtuous friend- 
ship ; and some of the principal means by 
which this sacred bond should be preserv 
ed unbroken ; this holy flame should be 
kept alive in the human breast. The 
spirit, and sentiments which I have studied 
to inspire, are suck as virtue breathes, and 
such as true piety should increase. It 
IS thus we fulfil that great law of love, 
which our Divine Master taught. It is 
tjius we prepare ourselves for those hap- 
py regions where charity never faileth ; 
^here, in the presence of the God of 

Z2 love 
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SBBM.lovej eternal and invariable friendships, 
^^][^ unite together all the blessed friendships^ 
which, by no human infirmity disturbed, 
by death never separated, shall cqdsAi- 
tute, throughout endless ages, a graat 
and distinguished portion of the celestial 
felicity. 
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SERMON XVIII. 



the Conduct to be held with Re- 
gard to Future Events- 



Proverbs xxvii. 1. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth. 

FROM these words I purpose to dis- serm. 
coarse of the proper conduct which ^^^^^ 
we ought to hold, with regard to futurity, 
amidst the present uncertainties of life* 
Time and life are always going on, and to 
each of us are preparing changes in our 
state. What these may be, whether for 
the better or for the worse, we cannot tell; 
as it hath pleased the wisdom 'of Provi^ 
Z 3 dence. 
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SERM.dence, to cover futurity with a veil which 
'wU" no mortal can lift up. In the mean time 
none of us can avoid forming designs^ and 
laying plans, for the time to come* The 
present moment is never sufficient to give 
full employment to the active mind of man^ 
without some excursions intq futurity ; 
and in these excursions, the present is often 
wholly spent. It is therefore of the high- 
est consequence, that a proper direction 
be given to the mind, in its employments 
of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, 
in the prospects which we take of that un« 
known region, false hopes, or ill-ground* 
ed fears, shall flatter or torment us in vain. 
We know not, as the Wise Man tells us, 
what a day may bring forth, it may, 
very probably, produce something that we 
had not looked for : and therefore, instead 
of boasting ourselves of to-morrow^ as the 
multitude are apt to do, it becomes us to be 
disciplined and prepared, for whatever it 
may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in 
confirming the truth which is the fonnda- 
tion of the admonition in the text; in prov- 
ing 
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ing either that change and mutability sehm. 
belong to our present state, or that. the ^^^''* 
changes of it cannot be foreseen by us. 
These are truths so obvious and confessed, 
that an attempt to confirm them is like 
proving that all men are to die. At the 
same time, obvious as they are, it were to 
be wished, that the thoughts of men dwelt 
upon them more; For, by a strange, but 
prevailing deception, it would seem, from 
the general conduct of mankind, that al- 
most every one thinks his own case an 
exception from the general law ; and that 
he may build plans with as much confi- 
dence on his present situation, as if some 
assurance had been given him that it were 
never to change. Hence it has been often 
observed by serious persons, that there is 
no more general cause to whi ch the views 
ol'men can be ascribed, their forgetfulness 
of God and their neglect of duty, than to 
their presuming upon the continuance of 
life, of pleasure, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into 

your own state, and you must unavoidably 

perceive that, from the beginning, it has 

been so contrived by Providence, that 

Z 4 there 
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SERM. there should be no permanent stability to 
^"J; man's condition on earth. The seeds of 
alteration are every where 90 wn. In yonr 
health, life, possessions, connections, plea- 
sures, there are causes of decay impercepti- 
bly working^ ; secretly undermining the 
foundations of what appears to you the 
most stable ; continually tending to abo- 
lish the present form of things, and to 
ibring forward new appearances, and new 
objects in their order ; so that nothing is^ 
jor can be, stationary pn earth* AU changes 
and passes. It is a stream which is ever 
lowing ; a wheel which is ever turiiing 
round. When you behold the tree cover- 
ed with blossoms in the spring, or loaded 
with fruit in the autumn, as well may you 
imagine, that those blossoms, or that fruit, 
are to remain in their place through the 
whole year, as believe that human aflairs 
are to continue, for to<<lay and to-morrow, 
for this year and the next, proceeding in 
the same tenor. To render this reflection 
still more serious, think, I pray you, on 
what small and inconsiderable causes those 
changes depend, which affect the fortunes 
of men, throughout their whole lives. How 

soon 
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Mon 18 evil done ! There needs no great srkm. 
bustle or stir, no long preparation of events, ^^^^ 
to over*tnni what seems iBa<;t secare, and 
to blast what appears most flourishing. A 
gale of wind rises on the ocean ; and the 
vessel which carried our friends or our for- 
tunes, is overwhelmned in the deep. A 
spark of a candle falls by night in some 
neglected comer, and the whole substance 
of families is consumed in flames before the 
morning. A casual blow, or a sudden fall^ 
deranges some of our internal parts, and 
the best of our life is distress and misery. 
It is awful to think, at the mercy of how 
many seeming contigencies we perpetual* 
ly lie, for what we call happiness in this 
world. 

In the midst however, of all these appa* 
rent contigencies, plans and designs for 
the future are every day formed ; pursuits 
are undertaken ; and life proceeds in its 
usual train. Fit and proper it js, that life 
should th,us proceed. For the uncertainty 
of to-morrow was never designed by Provi- 
dence to deter us from acting or planning 
to-day ; but only to admonisli us, that we 
pMght to plan and to act, soberly and wise- 
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scRM.ly- — What the wise and sober conduct im 
^^]I^ which becomes us, what the rules audi 
precautions are, which, in such a state as 
ours, respect futurity, I now proceed to 
show. They may be comprehended in 
the following directions. Boast not thy- 
self of to-morrow ; Despair not of to-mor- 
row ; Delay not till to-morrow what is pro* 
per to be done to«day ; Prepare thyself for 
whatevever to-morrow may bring forth ; 
Build thy hopes of happiness on something 
more solid and lasting than what either to- 
day or to-morrow will produce. 

I. In the words of the text. Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow ; that is, never pre- 
sume arrogantly on futurity; in the most 
fair and promising state of fortune, beware 
of pride and vanity ; beware of resting 
wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting 
Him who directs the changes of this muta- 
ble state. If there be any virtues which 
the uncertain condition of the world incul- 
cates on man, they are, assuredly, mode- 
ration and humility. Man was, for this 
end placed in the world, where he knows 
so little of what is before him^ that he 

might 
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miglit be impressed with a sense of his sERAf. 
dependence on the Ruler of the world ; ^^^ 
that he might feel the importance of ac- 
quiring favour and protecticn from Heaven 
by a life of piety and virtue ; and that not 
knowing how soon his own condition may 
be the same with that of the most wretched, 
he might be prompted to act towards all - 
his brethren the humane and friendly 
part.— The favours which Providence be- 
stows upon him at present, he ought to 
receive with thankfulness; and may enjoy 
with cheerfulness. Though commanded 
not to boast himself of to-morrow, the 
meaning of the precept is not that he must 
be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day 
of prosperity ; but certainly, Rejoice v)ith 
tremblings is the inscription that should be 
written on all hmnan pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those 
pleasures, become giddy and insolent ; 
who, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, 
make light of every serious admonition 
what the changes of the world give fhem, 
which ca-n I say too strong to alarm them 
of their danger ?— They have said to them- 
selvjes. My mountain stands strong and 

shall 
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flERM. ^hall never be moved. To^morrpw shaU be 
^^^ as this dag, and mare abmndantlp. I shall 
never see adversity. Rash and wretcked 
men ! are you sensible how impious such 
words are? To the world, perhaps, you 
dare not utter them ; but they speak the 
secret language of your heart. Know, you 
are usurping upon Providence; you are 
setting Heaven at defiance ; you are not 
only preparing sharper stings for your«- 
selves, when the changes of life shall come, 
but you are accelerating those changes; 
you are fast bringing ruin upon your heads. 
For God will not suffer pride in man ; and 
the experience of all agfes hath shown, how 
careful he is to check it. In a thousand 
memorable instances, the course of his go* 
vernment has been visibly pointed against 
it. He showeth strength with his arm^ and 
seattereth the proud in the imaginations of 
their hearts. The day of the Lord is upon 
every one that is proud and lifted up; to 
humble the lofty loohs of man, and to stain 
the pride of all glory . Some of the minis^ 
ters of Divine displeasure are commission^ 
ed to go forth and to humble, without de- 
lay^ the boasters of to-morrow. 

' II. As 
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II. As we are not to boasts so neither sehm^ 
are we to despair of toHDiorrow. The^^^' 
former admonition was directed to those 
whom prosperity had elated with vain 
hopes. This is designed for those whom 
a more adverse sitaation in life hisis filled 
with fears and alarms of what is to come. 
The reason of both admonitions is the 
same ; thou knowest not what a dap majf 
bring forth. It may bring forth some un- 
expected misfortunes; and therefore thou 
shouldst be humble iu prosperity. It may 
bring forth some unforeseen relief; and 
therefore thou shouldst hope under distress. 
It is too common with mankind, to be to- 
talfy engrossed and overcome by present 
events. Their present condition ^^ whatever 
it is^ they are apt to imi^ne, will never 
change ; and hence by prosperity they are 
lifted up, and by adversity are dejected and 
broken ; prone, in the one case, to forget 
God ; in the other, to repine against him. 
Whereas, tiie doctrine, which the changes 
of the world perpetually inculcate, is, that 
no state of external things should appear 
so important, or should so affect and agitate 
our spirits^ as to deprive us of a calm, an. 

equal. 
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SERM. equals and a steady mind. Man knoweth 
^^^ neither the good nor the evil which is be- 
fore him. In your patience therefore pos- 
sess your souls: trusting in the day of 
sorrow, that God hath not forgotten to be 
gracious ; and that, though weeping may 
endure for a nighty joy cometh to the up^ 
right in the morning. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxi- 
ous fears about to-morrow. Let me exhort 
you to dismiss all solicitude, which goes 
beyond the bounds of prudent precaution. 
Anxiety, when it seizes the heart, is a dan« 
gerous disease, productive both of much 
sin and much misery • It acts as a corrosive 
of the mind. It eats out our present enjoy- 
ments, and substitutes in their place many 
an acute pain. Tlie Wise Man, in the text, 
has advised us not to boast of to- morrow ; 
and our Saviour has instructed us to take 
no thought of to-morrow. Both these di- 
rections, properly understood^ are entirely 
consistent ; and the great rule of conduct, 
respecting futurity, is compounded of them 
both ; requiring us, neither arrogantly to 
presume on to-morrow, not to be anxiously 
and fearfully solicitous about it. The 

morrow, 
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morroWy says oar Saviour^ shall takes¥.ri^u 
tlwughtfor the things of itself. We shall ^^ '"• 
be better able to judge of the course most 
pro|>er for us to hold, when events have 
begun to come forward in their order. 
Their presence oftep suggests wiser coun- 
sels, and more successful expedients, than 
it is possible for us to contrive at a dis- 
tance. By excess of solicitude before hand^ 
we frequently introduce that confusion of 
mind, and that hurry and disorder of spirits, 
which bring us into the most unfavourable 
state for judging soundly. Wherefore, 
never indulge either anxiety, or despair^ 
about futurity. Aflfright not yourselves 
with imaginary terrors. Anticipate not 
evils, which perhaps may never come% 
Make the best which you can of this day, 
in the fear of God, and in the practice of 
your duty ; and having done so, leave to- 
morrow to itself. Sufficient for the day, 
when it comes, will be the evil thereof 

III. Delay not till to-morrow any thing 
which is fit and proper to be done to-day. 
Remember that thou art not the lord of to- 
morrow. Thou art so far from having any 

title 
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8BRM. title to dispose of it, that tboa art igrioraot 
^^)^* of the most material circumstances relating 
to it; not only of what it shall bring forth, 
but whether thou shalt live to see it. Not* 
withstanding the uncontrovertible evidence 
of this truth, procrastination has, through- 
out every age, been the ruin of mankind. 
Dwelling amidst endless projects of what 
they are hereafter to do, they cannot so 
properly be said to live, as to be always 
about to live ; and the future has ever been 
the gulph in which the present is swallowed 
up and lost. Hence arise many of those 
misfortunes which befal men in their world- 
ly concerns. What might at present be 
arranged in their circumstances with ad- 
vantage, being delayed to another oppor- 
tunity cannot be arranged at all. To- 
morrow, being loaded with the concerns 
of to-day, in addition to its own, is clogged 
and embarrassed. Affairs, which have 
been postponed, multiply and crowd upon 
one another ; till, at last, they prove so in* 
tricate and perplexed, and the pressure ot 
business becomes so great, that nothing is 
left, but to sink under the burden. Of 
him, therefore, who indulges this lingering 

and 
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and delaying spirit in worldly matters, it serm. 
is easy to prognosticate that his ruin is not ^^"^ 
lar off. 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the 
same cause, overtake men in their moral 
and spiritual interests. There are few, but 
who are sensible, of some things in their 
character and behaviour, which ought to 
be corrected, and which at one time or 
other, they intend to correct; some head- 
strong passion, which they design to sub- 
due ; some bad habit, which they purpose 
to reform ; some dangerous connection, 
which they are resolved to break off. But 
the convenient season for these reforma- 
tions is not yet come. Certain obstacles 
are in the way, which they expect by and 
by to surmount ; and therefore they go on 
in peace for the present, in their usual 
courses, trusting, at a future day, to begin 
their designed improvement. In the mean 
time the angel of death descends ; and, in 
the midst of their distant plans, executes 
his commission, and carries them away. 
Guard against delusions of this kind, which 
have been fatal to so many. Thou art now 
in tranquillity, in health, in possession of a 

VOL. IV. A a calm 
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8BRM.calni mind. Irikprove those advantages, 
,^j^*for performing all that becomes thee, as a 
man,, and as a Christian ; for, who can tell 
how long thou shalt be permitted to enjoy 
them ? New alterations of fortune may be 
just coming forward; new troubles in pub* 
lie, or in private life, about to rise ; new 
exigeneies ready to throw thee into some 
condition, which shall leave thee neither 
leisure nor opportunity to execute any of 
the good purposes thou hast at present in 
thy mind. Wherefore, trifle no longer with 
what is so serious, and what may be Ho 
critical ; but to-day ^ while it is called tO'^ 
day, listen to the voice of God, and do his 
wolrks. Do now, as the Wise Man advises, 
with thy might, whatsoever thy handfiiid* 
eth to do ; for there is no work, nor deviee, 
nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest. Instead of delaying till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day, let me e)c« 
Lort you, 

IV- To be every day prepared for what- 
ever to-morrow may bring forth. There is 
a certain preparation for the vicissitudes of 
life, in which the multitude are sufficiently 

busied: 
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basied: providing, as they think, against srrvt. 
whatever may happen, by increasing their ^]S^' 
riches, and strengthening themselves by 
friends, connections, and worldly honours. 
But these bulwarks which they erect^ are 
totally insufficient against the dreaded 
storm. It is to some other quarter we 
must look for our defence, for when it is the 
world itself, whose changes we have reason 
to dread, the worlds and the things of itj 
cannot afford us protection. The best pre* 
paration for all the uncertainties of futurity 
consists, in a well-ordered mind, a good 
conscience, and a cheerful submission to 
the will of Heaven. You know not what 
shall be on to-morrow. But there is one 
who knows it will ; for his decree hath fixed 
it. To him look up with reverence ; and 
say. Not my will but thine be done ; what 
thou appointest is ever wise, and just, and 
good. Seek to fulfil the part which he 
hath assigned yon ; to do the things 
which he hath commanded yod to do, and 
leave all the rest to him. Whatever to- 
morrow brings forth, let it find you em- 
ployed in doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with your God ; and then 
A a 2 you 
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SERM. you shall meet to-morrow without fear^ 
^^^^' when you meet it without the upbraiding^s 
of guilt. 

If it shall bring forth to you unexpected 
good, prepare to receive it witli gratitude, 
temperance, and modesty. If it shall bring 
forth evil, prepare to receive it with man- 
ly fortitude. Let no events of any kind 
derange your equanimity, or shake your 
constancy. Contract your desires, and 
moderate your hopes. Expect not more 
from the world than it is able to afford you. 
Take it for granted, that what is naturally 
mutable, will one day change ; that what 
was designed to be transient, will pass 
away. Look forward to futurity without 
impatience. Be not desirous to know it. 
It belongs to God. Let him bring forward 
the events of the world in his own way. 
Imagine that you continually hear those 
words, which our Lord once addressed to 
Peter^ when he was inquiring about what 
was to happen to a fellow disciple. What 
is tluLt to thee ? Follow thou me. Amidst 
all the uncertainty of future events, this 
road of clear and plain duty lies before 
you ; follow Christ, and inquire no farther ; 

Seek 
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Seek no crooked path, in order to avoid serm. 
in) pending danj^ers. Turn not to the right ^^•^^*' 
hand nor to the left ; but commit thy way 
unto the Lord; frust also in him, and, 
he shall bring to pass the desires of thy 
heart. 

V. Build your hopes of happiness oa 
<;ouiewhat more solid and lasting than 
what either to-day or to-morrow are likely 
to produce. From what has been said, 
you may clearly perceive, that he who rests 
wholly upon this world, builds his house 
upon the sand. This life, by means of 
wisdom and virtue, may be rendered to a 
good man, a tolerable, nay, a comfortable 
state. But he who expects complete happi- 
ness from it, will be greatly deceived. Man, 
in his most flourishing condition, were 
much to be pitied, if he was destitute of 
any higher hope. Rolling from change to 
change throughout all the days of hislife^ 
with a dark and unknown prospect always 
before him in futurity, what would avail a 
few short interrupted glimpses ofhappiness. 
which, from time to time, he was permitted 
to enjoy ? Can we believe, that only for 

A a 3 such 
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SBRM. such a state as this man was designed by 

WITT 

7* his great and good Creator ? No ; Let us 
bless t/ie God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, according to his abun- 
dant mercy, hath begotten us again into a 
lively hope, by the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, to an infieritance incor- 
ruptible, undented, and that fadeth not 
away. Here is tlie Rock on which the 
mind) however tossed by the storms of life, 
can securely ref^t. Here is the object to 
which a wise man will bend his chief at- 
tention, that, after having acted his part on 
earth with fidelity and honour, he may be 
enabled^ through the merits of his Saviour, 
to look for a place in the mansions of eter- 
nal and untroubled peace. This prospect 
is the great corrective of the present vanity 
of human life. It give significancy and 
importance to its most transitory scenes ; 
and in the midst of its mutability, discovers 
one fixed point of rest. He who is habitu- 
ally influenced by the hope of immortality, 
will be able to look without dismay on the 
changes of the world. He will neither 
boast of to-inorrow, nor be afraid of it ; 
but pass through the varieties of life with 

a manly 
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a manly and unbroken mind; with a noble serm. 
saperiority to those fears and expectations^ ^I!!iJ* 
those cares and sorrows^ which agitate the 
multitude. Such are the native effects of 
Christian faith and hope. To them alone 
it belongs; to surmount all the discourage- 
ments to which we are now exposed ; to 
render our life comfortable^ and our death 
blessed ; nay^ to make the day of our death 
better than the day of our birth. 
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SERMON XIX. 



On FOLLOWING the Multitude to do 
Evil. 



Exodus xxiii. 2. 

Thou shall not follow a multitude to do 
eviL 

SERM. TN this world, we are placed as compa- 
,^[^ A nions and assistants to one another* 
Depending, for most of the comforts of life, 
on matual intercourse and aid, it was ne- 
cessary, that we should be formed to desire 
the company, and to take pleasure in the 
good-will, of our fellows* But this socia- 
bility of man, though essential to his pre-* 
sent condition, has, like many other good 

principles, 
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principles, been unhappily wraped from serm. 
its original purpose ; and, in the present ^^ 
state of the world, has proved the cause of 
much evil- For, as vice has abounded iu 
every ag'e, it hath propagated itself much 
more easily by the assistance of this social 
disposition. We naturally mould ourseK 
ves on the pattern of prevailing manners ; 
and corruption is communicated from one 
to another. By mutually giving, and tak* 
ing, the example of sinful liberties, licen- 
tiousness spreads and grows ; each justifies 
himself by his neighbour; and the multi- 
tude of sinners strengthen one another's 
hands to commit iniquity. In all the ages 
of the world, custom has had more power 
than reason. Few take the trouble of in- 
quiring what is the right path ; the greater 
part content themselves with following that 
in which the multitude have gone before 
them. No exhortation, therefore, is more 
necessary to be frequently given, and to be 
seriousl y enforced^ than that which we re- 
ceived from the text ; Thou shalt notfeUow 
a multitude to do evil. 

To acquire a fall view of any danger to 
which we are exposed, is the first measure 

to 
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SERM. to be taken in order to oar safety. Let us 
^^^' then begin the subject, with considering 
how much we are in hazard of being misled 
into vice by the general manners which we 
behold around us. No virtue is more ne- 
cessary to a Christian^ but scarcely is there 
any more difficult to be put in practice, 
than that firmness of mind which can ena- 
ble a man to maintain his principles, and 
stand his ground against the torrent of 
custom, fashion, and example. Example 
has upon all minds a secret and insinuating 
influence, even when we ourselves are in- 
sensible of its operation. We imperceptibly 
slide into some resen(iblance of the manners 
of those with whom we have frequent in- 
terconrse. This often shows itself in the 
most indifferent things. But the resem- 
blance is still more readily contracted, 
when there is something within ourselves, 
that leans to the same side which is coun- 
tenanced by the practice of others. We 
are always glad to find any apology for 
indulging our inclinations and passions ; 
and the example of the m^ultitude too readily 
suggests that apology. Even before cor- 
ruption has made great progress in our 

hearts,^ 
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hearts, sometimes mere complaisance and serm, 
good-nature incline as to fall in with tbe ^^^' 
ways of others. Sometimes timidity and 
false shame prevent oar differing irom 
them : Frequently expectation and interest 
impel us strongly to comply. How great 
is the danger we incur, when, in times of 
prevailing vice, all these principles of imita* 
tion and compliance unite together against 
our virtue ? 

The world is too justly said by Scripture, 
to lie in wickedness : it is a school wherein 
every vice is taught, and too easily learned. 
Even from our earliest childhood, false 
sentiments are instilled into our minds. 
We are bred up in the admiration of the 
external show of life. We are accustomed, 
as soon as we can understand any thing, to 
hear riches and honours spoken of as the 
chief goods of men, and proposed to us as 
the objects to which our future pursuits are 
to be directed. We see the measures of 
outward respect and deference taken from 
these alone. Religion and virtue are re«^ 
commended to us, in a formal manner, by 
our teachers and instructors ; but all im- 
provements of the mind and heart are visibly 

placed. 
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6ERM. placed^ by the world, in an inferior rank 
^ili to the advantages of fortune. Vices that 
chance to be fashionable, are treated as 
slight failings ; and coloured over, in com- 
mon discourse, with those soft and gentle 
names which express no condemnation. 
We enter, perhaps, on the world, with good 
principles, and an aversion to downwright 
▼ice. But when, as we advance in life, we 
become initiated in that mystery of iniquity, 
which is called the way of the world ; when 
we meet with deceit and artifice in all ranks 
of men ; wlien we behold iniquity autho- 
rised by great names, and often rewarded 
with success and advancement, our origi- 
nal good impressions too soon decay. The 
practice of the multitude renders vice fami* 
liar to our thoughts ; and gradually wears 
off the abhorrence with which we once 
beheld it. We begin to think, that what 
is so very general, cannot be highly crimi- 
nal. The malignity of sin appears dimi- 
nished by S9 many being sharers in the 
reproach ; and instead of men s vices de- 
tracting, as they ought to do, from our good 
opimon of the men, our attachment to the 

men 
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men oftener reconciles ns to the vices\ 
which they are guilty. ^' ^^ 

The countenance which sin receives from 
the practice of the multitude, not only re- 
moves the restraints which are imposed by 
modesty and shame ; hut, such is the dege- 
neracy of the world, the shame is too often 
employed against the cause of religion and 
virtue. The ridicule of the giddy and un- 
thinking bears down the conviction of the 
sober and modest. Against their own be- 
lief, they appear to adopt the notions of the 
infidel ; and, against their own choice, they 
join in the vices of the libertine ; that they 
may not be i:eproached as persons of a nar- 
row mind, and still enslaved to the preju- 
dices of education. How much reason is 
there to believe that, merely from this timi 
dity of temper, many, whose principles are 
op the side of religion and virtue, are ne- 
vertheless found walking in the way of 
sinners, and sitting in the chair of the scorn- 
ful f Interest, too, often coincides with 
this weakness of disposition in tempting 
such persons to follow the multitude. To 
fall in Mith the prevailing taste, to suit 
themselves to the passions of the great, or 

to 
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SRRM. to the humonrs of the low, with whom they 
^^ chance to be connected^ appears the readi- 
est way to rise in the world. Hence they 
are naturally led to relinquish the firmness 
of an upright character for that supple and 
versatile turn, which accommodates itself 
to the times, and assumes whatever appear- 
ance seems most convenient for interest. — 
Such are the dangers to which we are ex- 
posed, in times of corruption, of following 
the multitude to do evil; dangers which 
require our most serious attention and care, 
in order to guard ourselves against them.— 
I proceed to lay such considerations before 
you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the first place. Let us remember that 
the multitude are very bad guides ; are so 
far from having a title to implicit regard, 
that he who blindly follows them, may be 
presumed to err. For pr^udice and pas* 
sion are known to sway the crowd. They 
are struck by the outside of things ; they 
inquire superficially, admire false appear- 
ances, and pursue false goods. Their 
opinions are for the most part hastily form* 
ed, and of course are variable, floating and 

inconsistent 
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inconsistent. In every age, how small id sebm. 
the number of those who are gnided by ^^' 
reason and calm inquiry ? How few do we 
find, who have the wisdom to think and 
judge for themselves, and have steadiness 
to follow out their own judgment ? Igno* 
ranee, and low education, darken the 
views of the vulgar. Fashion and preju- 
dice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt the sen- 
timents of the great. The example of 
neither affords any standard of what is right 
and wise. If the philosopher, when em- 
ployed in the pursuit of truth, finds it 
necessary to disregard established prejudi- 
ces and popular opinion, shall we, in the 
more important inquiry after the rule of 
life, submit to such blind guidance as the 
practice of the many ; esteeming whatever 
they admire, and following wherever they 
lead r Be assured, that he who sets up the 
general opinion as the standard of truth, or 
the general practice as the measure of right, 
is likely, upon such a foundation, to build 
no other superstructure except vice and 
folly. — If the practice of the multitude be 
a good pattern for our imitation^ their opi- 
nions surely should be as good rule for our 

belief- 
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SKP.M. belief. U|>oii this principie, we must ex- 
Jl^' change Christianity for Paj^anisiii or Ma- 
hiMnetaiiism, and the light of the Reforma- 
tion for the superstitionn of Popery; fttr 
fliese latter have ever had, and still liave« 
the iiumhers^aiid the multitude on their 
^ide. — Our Saviour has sufficiently charac* 
terised the way of the world, when he 
describes the broatl road in which the 
multitudes go, as the road which leads to 
destrnctioH ; and the path which leads to 
hapinness, as a narrow path, which fewer 
find. From which it is an easy inference, 
that to have the multitude on our side, is 
so tar from aflbrding any presumption of 
our being safe, that it should lead us to 
suspect that we are holding the course of 
danger. 

In the second place, As the practice of 
the multitude is no argument of a good 
practice, so it cannot afford us either justi- 
fication, or safety, in whatiseviL— It affords 
us, 1 say, no justification. Truth and error, 
virtue and vice, are things of immutable 
nature. The difference between them is 
^^imded on that basis of eternal reason^ 

which 
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which no opinions or customs of men can serm. 
atfect or alter. Wliether virtue be esteem- ^i* 
ed, or not, in the world, this makes it nei- 
ther more nor less estimable in itself. It 
carries always a divine authority/ which 
men cannot impair. It shines with an 
essential lustre, which praise cannot brigh- 
ten, nor reproach tarnish. It has a right 
to regulate the opinions of men ; but by 
their opinions cannot be controlled. Its na- 
ture continues invariably the same, though 
all the multitude of fools should concur in 
endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. Wo 
unto them, says the prophet Isaiah, that 
call evil good^ and good evil; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
hitter /—Their root shall be as rottenness, 
and their blossom shalt go up as dust ; 
because they have cast away the law of the 
tiord of Hosts, and despised the word of 
the Holy One ofl^aeL 

As the practice of the multitude furnishes 
IM> justification to the sinner, so neither does 
it afford him any safety. Religion is alto* 
gather a matter of personal concern. God 
bath delivered to every man the rule of life; 

VOL. IV. B b and 
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SEEM, and every man must think and act for him- 
^^^" self; because for himself he is to answer. 
If others be wicked, it will be tiie worse 
for them ; but it will not, on that account, 
be the better for us, if we shall be evil also. 
Let vice be ever so prevalent, it is still that 
evil thing which the Lord abhorreth ; and 
though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not escape unpunished. So faristhe num- 
ber ofofienders from furnishing any ground 
of safety, that it calls more loudly for Di- 
vine justice to interpose. It is as easy for 
the Almighty arm to crush a whole guilty 
society, as to punish a single individual ; 
and when the disobedient subjects of God 
countenance and strengthen one another in 
licentiousness, by transgressing in troops 
and bands, it becomes high time for his 
government to exert itself, and let its ven- 
geance forth. One could scarcely think 
that any professor of Christian faith would 
fancy to himself any apology from the way 
of the world, when he knows that the de- 
clared design of his religion was, to destin- 
guish him from the world, which is said to 
lie in sin, and that Christ came to call out 
tor himself a peculiar people, whose cha- 
racter 
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racter it should be, not to be conformed to serm. 
the world, but transformed by the renewing 
of their minds. So little, indeed, can the 
practice of the world either justify or exte- 
nuate vice^ that it deserves our serious con* 
sideration. 

In the third place. Whether there be not se- 
veral circumstances which peculiarly aggra- 
vate the guilt of those who follow the mul- 
titudeinevil? Doyou not thereby strengthen 
the power of sin, and perpetuate the perni- 
cious influence of bad exam pie ? By strik- 
ing ofi" from the corrupted crowd, you might 
be eminently useful ; you mi^ht animate 
and recover many, whom weakness and 
timidity keep under bondage to the cus- 
toms of the world: Whereas, by tamely 
yielding to the current of vice, you rendet* 
that current stronger for carrying others 
along ; you add weight and stability to the 
bad cause ; you lend to the multitude all 
the force of your example, for drawing 
others after them to the commission of evil. 
While you are thus accessory to the ruin 
of others, you are, at the same time, stamp- 
ing your own character with fhe-foulest 
B b 2 and 
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SERM. and deepest impressions of corrnption. By 
^^ surrendering your jadgment and your con- 
science to the multitude, you betray the 
rights* and degrade the honpur, of the ^ra- 
tional natpre. Nothing greftt or worthy 
can be expected of him, who, instead of 
considering what is right in itself, and 
wbftt p9rt it is fittest Sor on? ia hw 3t«ttipn 
to act» is only consideriog what the world 
will think or say of him ; what sort of be- 
haviour will pass with the fairest show, 9nd 
}fe most calculated to please the roapy- 
When a man has thus given up tha liberty 
and independence of his mind, we can 
no longer reckon upon him in any thing- 
We cannot tell how far he may be carried 
ii) vice. There is too much ground tc>ilread> 
thftt he will lie, dissepaibl^, and betray; 
chaqging himself, without scruple, into 
evury shape that will 4nd favour ^n^ong 
those whom he seeks to g&iin. While this 
servility to the world infers bareness to- 
yi^vdB men, it involves also the highest 
impiety towards God. It shows that we 
yi^ld to the world that reverence ^and sub- 
fliiSDioa which i&only due to the divine law* 
W« trest. tbit government of the Almighty 

with 
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with scora ; as if his precepts deserved to serm. 
be obeyed ohly when they suited the cap- ,^^^* 
riil^e and the follies of the multitude ; and 
were entitled to no regard as soon as they 
contradicted the reigning customs and fa- 
shions of the world. While such conduct 
carries in it so much wickedness and folly, 
let us observe, 

1m the fourth place, That the most excel- 
lent iiiid honourable character iVhich can 
adorn & ttaaft and a Christian, is acquired 
by resisting the torrent of vice, and adher- 
ing to the cause 6f God and virtue against 
a coftnpted multitude. It will be found to 
hold, Iti general, that all those who, in any 
of the gireat lines of life, have distinguii^bed 
th6tti^elV6s for thittking profoundly, and 
Sidting ri obly, have despised popular prejii* 
dices, and departed, in several things, ftofn 
the common ways of the world. Oh ti6 
o^casioft is this inorci fecfilii^ite for true h6- 
noiu", than «i here I'eli^ofi and tnorality ar^ 
coBcefliect. In times of prevailing ticenti- 
ousffiesi^, to maintain unblemished Virtue, 
aiid uticorrupted integrity ; iii a public 6t 
private cause, to i$tand firm by what is ikif 
Bb3 and 
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SERM. and just, amidst discouragements and op- 
^'^; position; despising groundless censure and 
reproach ; disdaining all compliance with 
public manners, when they are vicious and 
unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punc- 
tual discharge of every duty towards God 
and man ; — this is what shows true gnreat- 
ness of spirit, and will force approbation 
even from the degenerate multitude them- 
selves. This is the man^ their conscience 
will oblige them to acknowledge, whom we 
are unable to bend to mean condescensions: 
We see it in vain either to flatter or to 
threaten him ; he rests on a principle with* 
in, which we cannot shake. To this man 
you may, on any occasion, safely commit 
your cause. He is incapable of betraying 
his trust, or deserting his friend, or deny^ 
ing his faith. Th us his righteousness comes 
forth as the light, and his judgment as the 
noon-day. 

It i?^ accordingly, this steady inflexible 
virtue, this regard to principle, superior to 
all custom and opinion, which peculiarly 
mark the characters of those, in any age, 
who have shone as saints or heroes ; and 
1ms consecrated their memory to all poste- 
rity. 
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rity. It was this that obtained to ancient 8ERM 
Enoch the most singular testimony of ho- ^^^ 
nour from Heaven. He continued to walk 
with God, when the world apostatised from 
him. He pleased God, and was beloved of 
him ; so that, living among sinners, he was 
translated to heaven without seeing death ; 
Yea, speedily was he taken away, lest 
wickedness should have altered his under- 
standing, or deceit beguiled his soul. When 
Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men 
to save it. Lot remained unspotted amidst 
the contagion. He lived like an angel 
among spirits of darkness; and the destroy- 
ing flame was not permitted to go forth, 
till the good man was called away by a 
heavenly messenger from his devoted city. 
When all ftesh had corrupted their way 
upon the earth, then lived Noah, a righte* 
ous man, and a preacher of righteonsnessw . 
He stood alone, and was scoffed by the pro<» 
fane crew. But they by the deluge were 
swept away ; while on him Providemce 
conferred the immortal honour of beiag 
the restorer of a better race, and the father 
of a new world. Such examples as these^ 
and such honours conferred by God on 
B b 4 them 
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scRM. them who withstood the multitude of evil 
^^* doers, should often be present to our minds. 
Let us oppose them to the numbers of low 
and corrupt examples which we behold 
around us ; and when we are in hazard of 
being swayed by such^ let us fortify our 
virtue, by thinking of those who, in former 
times, shone like stars in the npidst of sur- 
rounding darkness, and are now shining in 
the kingdom of heaven, as the brightness 
of the firmament^ for ever and ever.^-^As 
our honour is thus deeply concerned in our 
acting a stedfast and virtuous part, let us 
also consider. 

In the fifth place. How little, in point of 
interest, can be gained by the favour of the 
multitude, and how much will certainly be 
lo9t, by following them to do evil. We 
may, thereby, render ourselves more agree- 
able to some with whom we are connected; 
and by artful compliances, may please 
ourselves with the prospect of promoting 
our fortune. But these advants^es, such as 
they are; remain doubtful and uncertain. 
The wind of popular opinion is ever shift- 
ing. 1ft will often leave us »t a loss what 

course 
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course to steer ; and, after all our trouble sebm. 
and anxiety to catch the favourable gale, ,^"^' 
it may on a sadden forsake us- For the 
versatility of character; the meanness and 
inconsistency of conduct, into which a de- 
pendant on the multitude is betrayed, fre- 
quently render him, in the end, an olgect 
of contempt to those whom he sought to 
please. But supposing him successful in 
his views, no worldly advantages, which 
are purchased by dishonourable means, can 
be either solid or lasting. They bring no 
genuine satisfaction to a man, who is con- 
scious to himself of having given up his 
principles to 'serve the woi^ld- As long as 
he could be satisfied with his own conduct, 
he might bear up under undeserved discou* 
ragement ; but when he becomes despica- 
ble in his own eyes, worldly honours ^ose 
their lustre. What can the multitude do 
for you, after you have followed them in 
eviA? They cannot restore to you the 
peMe of aa innocent mind, nor heal the 
sorrows of a wounded spirit, nor shield you 
frofQ the displeasure of God. They can do 
little to support you in the hour of affliction, 
audi mrtfaing to deliver your souls in the 

day 
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SERM. day of death . Forsaken and disconsolate, 
*^^; the world, for the most part, oasts off its 
votaries in the end ; and when you com- 
pote the final amount, it will prove a very 
small consolation, that, as you ha%'e had 
sharers in guilt, you shall have companions 
also in punishment 

Look forward to the issue of things. The 
multitude of men possess now, in a great 
measure, the distribution of praise and cen- 
sure, of successand disappointment, accord- 
ing to their caprice. But this confused and 
promiscuous distribution is not always to 
subsist. The day cometh, when we all are 
to appear before a more discerning Judge, 
and a more impartial tribunal. The day 
cometh, when our Lord Jesu^ Christ shall 
descend from heaven in all the glory of his 
Father, to unveil every character, and to 
render to every man according to his works. 
At that day, how shall he lift up his head, 
who hath been all his life the slave of the 
world's opinion, who hath moulded his 
principles, and his practice, solely to please 
the uiultitude ; who hath been ashamed of 
his Saviour and his words; and to gain 
favour with men» hath apostatised from the 

native 
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native sentiments and dictates of his heart ? serm. 
To say all in one word ; there is a contest ^^^^ 
now between God and the world. These 
foriki the opposite sides which divide man« 
kind. Consider well to which of these 
you will choose to adhere. On the one 
side lie your allegiance, your honour^ and 
your interest; on the other lie your guilt 
and your shame* For the one, conscience 
and reason, for the other passion and incli- 
nation, plead. On the one hand are the 
approbation of God, immortal honour, and 
divine rewards ; on the other, — remember 
and beware !— are the stings of conscience, 
endless punishment, and endless«infamy« 
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SERMON XX. 

On the Wisdom of Goo. 



1 Timothy i. 17. 

Now umto the Kifig eternal, immartah in^ 
viHble, the only wise God, be honmif mnd 
glory for ever and ever ! Amen. 

SERM. TT is of the highest importance to religi- 
J[^ JL ous conduct, that our minds be filled 
with suitable conceptions of the attributes 
of God. They are the foundations of our 
reverence for him ; and reverence is the 
foundation of religion. All the Divine 
perfections are interesting to man. Al- 
mighty power, in conjunction with Eternity 
and Omnipresence, naturally inspires so- 
lemn 
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lemn awe* Infinite Goodness relieves the seiim. 
mind from that oppression which Power ^^ 
alone would produce ; and, from our expe- 
rience of present benefits, and our remem-- 
brance of the past, creates love, gratitude, 
and trust* In the middle between these 
stands the contemplation of Divine Wis- 
dom, which conjoins impressions of awe 
with those of comfort ; and while it hum- 
bles us into profound submission, encou- 
rages, at the same time, our reliance on that 
King eternal, immortal, and invisible, who 
is justly styled, in the text, the only wise 
God. 

Among men, wisdom is a quality entirely 
different from cunning or craft. It always 
supposes good and fair intention in the per* 
son who possesses it; and imports that 
laudable ends are pursued by proper and 
justifiable means. In like manner, wisdom 
in the Supreme Being cannot be separated 
from the rectitude of his nature. It is, in 
him exertion of benevolence ; and imports^ 
that the purposes of justice and goodness 
are carried on and accomplished by means 
the most efiTectuaT. To meditate on some 
of those instances in which this divine wis- 
dom 
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SERM. dom is displayed^ cannot bat be highly fa* 
J^ vourable to the impressions both of piety 
and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, 
or the moral, world afford the most conspi- 
cuous and striking displays of the wisdom 
of God. Not one, nor many discourses, 
nor indeed the study and labour of a whole 
life, were in any degree sufficient to explore 
them. Of the proofs of wisdom which the 
natural world affords, T cannot attempt 
now to discourse. Any illustration of these 
would lead to discussions of a scientific 
kind, which more properly belong to the 
philosopher, and on which philosophy has 
often employed itself with much utility and 
honour* I shall only take notice, that in 
proportion as human knowledge hath en- 
larged its sphere of research and discovery, 
in the same proportion hath the wisdom of 
the Creator struck the minds of all inquir- 
ers and observers, with the highest admi- 
ration. All nature is in truth a scene of 
wonders. In the disposition of the heaven* 
ly bodies, and the general arrangement of 
the system of the universe ; in the structure 
of the earth ; in the endless variety of living 

creatures 
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creatures that fill it; and in the provision serm. 
made for them alJ, to enable them to fulfil ^^ 
the ends of their being ; it is not easy to 
determine, whether, power, wisdom, or 
goodness be most conspicuous. It belongs 
not only to the heavens to declare the glory 
of God, and to the firmament to show forth 
his handy worh ; in the smallest and most 
inconsiderable, as well as in the most illus- 
trious works of God, equal marks appear 
of profound design and consummate art. 
It has been justly said, that there is not 
a vegetable that grows, nor an insect that 
moves, but what issufficient to confound the 
atheist, and to afford the candid observer 
endless materials of devout adoration and 
praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the 
field of admiration which opens to us is no 
less extensive and striking. I can only 
mention a few instances of that exquisite 
wisdom which every where meets us. 

Ik the first place. Let us attend to the 
constitution of human nature. Though 
we are taught by revelation to consider it 
as now impaired by the fall, yet as it stands, 

we 
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SRRM. we behold the traces of a noble stracture, 
^^ planned and executed with the highest 
skill. All the powers and faculties bestow* 
ed on man are such, as perfectly suit his 
condition, and adapt him to the purposes 
for which he was designed. Senses were 
given him, that he might distinguish what 
is necessary for the preservation and wel- 
fare of his body. — Now, suppose that any 
one of those senses, the sight for instance, 
or the hearing, or the touch, had been in a 
considerable degree either more Idunt, or 
more acute, than it is at present, what an 
unhappy change would this have made 
upon our state ? On the one hand, greater 
imperfection of the organs would deprive 
us of all the comfort and advantage which 
we now enjoy from such powers. On the 
other hand, a greater degree of exquisite 
sensibility in them would have rendered 
fife a burden to us. Our senses, instead of 
being inlets to knowledge and pleasure, 
would then have become constant avenues 
to uneasiness and pain. Their powers, 
therefore, are skilfully adjusted to that 
measure of strength, which allows them to 
answer the purposes of health, safety^ and 

comfort ; 
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Gotnibrt; without either falling short ofsERM. 
this line of usefulness^ or improperly and ^^* 
, burtfully stretching beyond it. 

In the mind, apiietites and passions were 
placed, as the moving: powers of the soul, 
to impel its activity. But as their impulse 
required regulation and restraint, reason 
was, at the same time, conferred as the 
directing power. Of all our passions, self- 
love, and tlie desire of self-preservation, 
were, with the utmost propriety, made the 
strongest, for a reason which the meanest 
capacity may comprehend. Every man is 
most immediately committed by Provi- 
dence to his own care and charge. He 
knows his own situation best; and has 
more opportunities of promoting his own 
happiness, than he can have of advancing 
the happiness of any other person. It was 
therefore fit and wise, that, by the strongest 
instinct, he should be prompted to attend 
to himself.— At the same time, as no maa 
standing alone is sufficient for his own wel- 
fute, it was necessary that, by mutual sym-« 
pathy and social instincts, we should be 
drawn to give aid to one another. Here 
it deserves our particular notice, that the 
vol.. IV. C c foro* 
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SERM. force of those soctal instincts is» wilii ad* 
3^ mirable propriety, proportioQed by Provi* 
dence to the degree of their usefulness aan 
importance. Thus, tliat parental afiection, 
which the helpless state of infancy and 
childhood renders so needful, is made the 
strongest of them all- Next, come those 
tie^ of blood, which prompt mutual kiod-r 
ness among those, who are intimately joi»* 
ed together by brotherhood, and other 
family connections. To these succeed^ 
that valuable instinct of pity, which inpelt. 
us to assist the distressed, wherever we 
behold them. To take part with others in 
their good fortnne belongs to mUn's social 
nature, and increases the sum of happine^s^ 
^t the same tine, to take pwrt with ik% 
]irosperou» is less necessary than tosym^an 
tiiise with the unhappy ; and. tbeiief^KO thf^ 
principle which prompts us to r^^i^mik 
ikem that rejoice, is made not to be. 8« 
strong, as that which im^jiels us UhM^ep 
tifith them that iveep. 

Bnt they are not onb theWiubJbW ai4 
kh portent parts of our disposition* which 
diffcover the wisdom of the Attlhor o(/fH« 
ffttnio i even ouf ]lBperieqtiiiis«id»fi»U]ff 
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am by bim readered subservient to useful serm. 
ends. A midst those inequalities of condi* ^^ 
twn, for instance, whieh the state of human 
life required, where it was necessary that 
somejshould be rich, and others poor, that 
some should be emifient and distinguished^ 
and others obscure and mean, how season- 
able is that good opinion which every one 
entertains of himself, that self-complaeency 
with which he compares himself toothers ; 
and that f >nd bope, which is ever pleamng 
him with the prospect of future pleasures 
and advantages in tile? Without those 
flattering sensations, vain as they often are« 
how totally infmpportable would this world 
become to many of its inhabitants? Where«- 
as, by means of them, Providence hath cont* 
trlved to balanee, in a great measure, the 
inequalities of condition among mankind* 
It hal9r contrived to diffuse pleasure 
thracigh all ranks, and to^ bring the high 
and the low nearer to a level with each 
Other, than might at irst be supposed. It 
bath smoothed the most ragged tracts of 
human lifo, and hath gilded with rays ef 
borrowed light its nest dreary scenes. 
Oti6 ittsteftce ef Divine Wisdom, in liraa- 
C c 2 ing 
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SEBBf. ing our nature, is so remarkable as to de* 
^^^ mand particular attention ; that is, the 
measure according to which God hath dis- 
pensed knowledge and ignorance to man. 
There is nothing of which we are more 
ready to complain, than of our narrow and 
confined views of nature, and of Provi^. 
dence, and of all things around us : And 
yet, upon examination, it will be found, 
that our views extend, on every side, just 
as far as they ought ; and that, to see and 
know more than is allowed us» instead of 
bringing any advantage, woi)ld produce 
certain misery. — We pry, for instance, with 
impatient curiosity, into Aiture events. 
Happily for us, they are veiled and covered 
up, and one peep behind that veil, were it 
permitted, would be sufficient to poismi 
the whole comfort of our days, by the an* 
ticipation of sorrow to come.— In like 
manner, we often wish with eagerness to 
penetrate into the secrets of nature, to look 
itito the invisible world, and to be made 
acquainted with the whole destiny of man. 
Our wish is denied ; we are environed on 
all bands with mystery ; and that mystery 
is our happiness : for, were those great in- 
visible 
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risible objects fully disclosed, the sight of sebm. 
them would confound and ovenvhelm us. ^^ 
It would either totally derange our feeble 
faculties, or would engross our attention 
to such a clegree, as to lay us aside from 
the business and concerns of this world. 
It would have the same effect, as if we 
were carried away from the earth, and 
mingled among the inhabitants of some 
other planet— The knowledge that is al- 
lowed to us, was designed to fit us for act- 
ing our part in our present state. At the 
exact point, therefore, where usefulness 
ends, knowledge stops, and ignorance com* 
mences. Light shines upon us, as long as 
it serves to guide our path ; but forsakes 
us, as soon as it becomes noxious to the 
eye ; and salutary darkness is appointed to 
close the scene.— Thoughtless and stupid 
must that man be, who, in all this furni- 
ture of the human mind, in this exact ad- 
justment of its several powers to the great 
purposes of life, discerns not the hand of 
adorable Wisdom, as well as of infinite 
Goodness. 

In the second place. Let us contemplate 
C c3 the 
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the nme wisdom as exhibiting itself to us 
^^ in the mpral government of the world. 
We are informed by revelation^ that thi^ 
life is designed by Providence to be an 
introductory part of existence to intelligent 
beings ; a state of education and discij^linep 
where^ creatures fallen from their original 
rank, may gradually recover Iheir rectitude 
9mA virtue. Under this view» which is in 
itadf perfectly cojisonant to all that reason 
discovers, we shall find the general course 
of huinan a#iirs, confused as it may some- 
times appear, to have been ordered with 
exqvi^ita wisdom. It was jiecesaary to 
Buch a state, that all the active powers of 
I9)in should be brought forth into exercise, 
«n4 completely tried. It became proper, 
therefore, that there should be a mixture 
of characters in the world, and that men 
should be shown in a variety of situations. 
Hence that diversity of tempers and dispo- 
sition^ which are found in society ; those 
inequalities in rank and station, which we 
aee taking place, and those different talents 
and inclinations which prompt qusn to dif- 
ferent pursuits. By these means^ every 
department in society is filled «p; and 

every 
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every mmx faa^ B9iaB» ^ph^r« j^r#pm*^d for se^a{. 
him, in whith he xwi #9^.; ^<j,m brwighj ^^ 
fimlh as on a biusgr s^e^ W^^ris opportpnity 
is given for his character to 4ii$p)ay itself 
liilly. Hi9 Ii£^ js, lyith gre^jt propriety, 
Taried by intenchftiigis^ .of prosperity an^ 
adversity. Always prosjperous, he woul^ 
beco0ie dissipated, indolent and giddy^ 
Always afflicted, he H^ould be fretful, de- 
jected, and suUien. There istre few persoiwi^ 
therefore^ or none, w)pi9Sf lot shares not of 
both these ^tatfis ; ii» cwder tbait every 4ifi- 
pofiridon of the heart way be explored, ap4 
every mean of impnoveraent afforded. As 
man is ultimaitely deigned for a high^ 
state of existence than the present, it v^^ft 
not proper that this world should prove (a 
paradise to him, or should afford him that 
eomplete satkAiction which he incessftntly 
pursues. Disappointments, therefore, are 
often made to blast his hopes ; and even 
'While the comforts of life last, they are aU 
wagrs miflued ^ilh jsiame troubles, in order 
tiMUt an exoe^iv^ attachment to this world 
HUiy gradually be loosened. The course 
of things is evidently so ordered by Provi- 
dence, that occurrences should be al^a^rs 
C n 3 happening. 
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BRRM. happening, to bring down the mostprosper- 
^^ ous to a level with the rest'of his brethren, 
and to raise op, in their tarn, the low and 
the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitades, which 
are so obviously conducive to improvement^ 
both wisdom and goodness required, that 
the Supreme Governor of the world should 
be seen to protect the interests, and favour 
the side of virtue. But in the degree of 
evidence^ with which this was to be shown, 
it was no less requisite, that a proper tern* 
perament should be observed. Had virtue 
been always completely rewarded, and 
made happy on earth, men would no longer 
have had a motive for aspiring to a more 
blessed state. In the case of every crime, 
had divine justice interposed to bring com- 
plete punishment on the head of the cri* 
minal ; or had all the felicity which is pre* 
pared for the just in a future world, and 
all the misery which there awaits the 
wicked, been already displaced to the view, 
and rendered sensible to the feelings of men; 
there would have been an end of that state 
of trial, for which our whole condition on 
earth was intended. It was necessary, 

therefore. 
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therefore, that» at present, we should see serm. 
through a giaaedarhlg. A certain degree J^ 
of mystery and obscnrity was, with perfect 
wisdom, left on the conduct of the Al- 
mighty. Bat,, amidst that obscurity, suffi- 
cient encouragement and support is in the 
mean time given to virtue ; sufficient 
ground is afforded for the full belief, that it 
is what the Deity loves, and will finally 
reward. His approbation of it is signified 
to every man by the voice of conscience. 
Inward satisfaction and peace are made 
always to belong to it ; and general esteem 
and honour for the most part to attend it. 
On the other hand, the wicked, in no situ- 
ation of life, are allowed to be truly happy. 
Their vices and their passions are made to 
trouble their prosperity ; and their punish- 
ment to grow out of their crimes. Let any 
one attentively recollect the material inci«- 
dents of his life ; and he will, for the most 
part, be able to trace the chief misfortunes 
which have l>efallen him to some guilt he 
has contracted, or some folly he has c6m- 
mitted. Such is the profound wisdom with 
which Providence conducts its counsels, 
that although it does not appear to inter- 
pose. 
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SEBJtf. pose» men are made to reap from their ac- 
^^ tionsy the fruits ivhkfa they bad deserved ; 
their iniquities to correct Ikem, 4ind their 
baeksUdifigs to rpjiraiw themf and while 
tbey suifer^ they are forced to acknowledge 
the justice of their jMinishmeAt. These are 
not matters of rare or oecasional observa-- 
tioa ; but deeply interwov^ii with the 
texture of huwaii a^airs. They discover a 
re^ffular plan, a formed systeai# according to 
which tbe whole train of Providence pro- 
ceeds; and whicli nianifests to every serious 
observer the consurauiate wisdom of its 
Auttior. As thus^ in tlie constitution of 
human nature, and in thettoral govern* 
ment of the worid^ divine wisdom so re« 
markably ai>pears, I inu$t observe, 

In the third place. That in the redemp- 
tion of the world, and in the economy of 
grace, it shines no less conspicuoasly. The 
a«tljt|ect which opens to as heie is too ex- 
tensive to be fully illustrated at present, 
but the great lines of it are obvious. In 
^carrying on a plan, by %vhich forgiveness 
was to be dispensed to.an #4^ding race, 
wisdom required that the auttiority of tlie 

legislator 
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legislator should be fully pretierveii^ mt/A «»im. 
no such relaxation be ifitroiiiieed into. 9^ J^ 
veroment, as might give lioefioe ierifneoii<* 
ragement to offenders. Aear>fdiiiglgr, Hm 
most admiraMe yroirisioM <wm jmade .ftr 
these important porposes iifr the iiiterpta«r 
tion of the^Son of God mtfering Mid.df»- 
ing for sinners. The wviMeiga Awe of 
justice is main/tained, while jualice is itf m- 
pered ivi4ih mercy* Men are hiound io 
rtghteoosness, under Ihe highest fianckiaiw; 
und ample Mcurity andcousoktiou ave^ i«t 
the mine tine^ afforded to thie p^iitavt. 
By the instructions^ and exaafile of thdr 
4^viour, they are instructed in their dsiflgr ; 
ufid through a Mediator and Intepcesaor, 
they are encouraged to oflfer their wonsfaip 
and prayera to the Almighty. They aro 
assured that, ui ivhatevier is too ardious lor 
^uman nature to perform^ Idbey shall be 
«9s(9ted hy a divine Spirit, ofid under ail 
trials and difficulties, diey are supported 
hjf the express promise of dial eternal life, 
fff^ch is brought to light by the gospel. It 
Is Kkot' possible for the understanding to 
Miyeeive any method of salvation, planned 
with more goodness, and executed with 

more 
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flERM. more wisdom, than what is shown in the 
^^ gospel of Christ The consideration of this 
constitution alone^ gives us full reason to 
join in that exclamation of the Apostle: 
Otkedepth of the riches both of the wi$^ 
dom a$ui the knowledge of God! How 
wi^searchabU are his judgments^ and his 
wags past finding out ! 

From this short survey which we have 
taken of Divine wisdom^ as discovermg^ 
itself in the whole complex frame of the 
moral world; in the constitution of human 
nature ; in the government of human a^ 
ftire; and in the redemption of the human 
race; we cannot but perceive how much 
reason we have to prostrate ourselves befwe 
God, and with all humility to worship and 
adore. When we view that immense struc- 
ture of the universe in which we dwell , 
when we think of Him, whose wisdom has 
planned the whole system of being; whose 
mind comprehends, whose counsels direct, 
the whole course of events, from the be- 
ginning to the end of time; by whom 
nothing is so inconsiderable as to be over* 
looked, or so transient as to be forgotten ; 
who attends to the concerns of the poor 

man 
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man in his cottage, while he is steering the bkrm* 
sun and the moon in their course through ^^ 
the heavens ; into what astonishment and 
self-annihilation do we felll ! Before him 
all our boasted knowledge is ignorance, 
and our wisdom is folly. Wherever we 
cast our eyes on his works and ways, we 
find all things adjusted in number, weighi, 
and measure ; and after all that we can 
survey, Lo! these are but a part of his^ 
ways ; and how small a portion is heard of 
him / 

It is the power of God, which pro-^ 
duces among the multitude of men any 
impressions of religion. When thunder 
roars in the heavens, or an earthquake 
shakes the ground, they are struck with 
awe, and disposed to worship an invisible 
power. But such impressions of Deity 
are occasional and transitory. The lasting 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a 
well-informed mind, from the display of 
that infinite wisdom which all the universe 
presents. Its operations are constantly, 
though silently, going on around us. We 
may view it in the peaceful and sedate 
state of the universe, as well as in its great* 

est 
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SEaM*M* eommotions ; we behold it in ev«ry 
^^ insect that moves on tlie ground^ at the 
same time that we admire it in the revolu* 
tioM of the celestial bodies. Happy for 
us if the contemplation shall nourish that 
temper of habitual devotion, which so well 
becomes dependent beings, and is so inti- 
mately connected with all virtue. 

But the chief effect that ought tobo pfo* 
duced by meditation on the Divine wisdom, 
is perfect resignation to the Governor of the 
universe, and entire trust in his admini^* 
tration. Our private misfortunes and diis^ 
apfiointments are too often the subject of 
querttloas complaints^ and even of unjust 
sttspicioos of Providence* But, when in 
the whole natural and moral w^ld, we 
behold an arrangement of things which 
plainly discovers the most consummate 
wisdom, can we believe, that in the arrange^ 
ment of our petty concerns, this wisdom is 
dormant and neglectful ? How much more 
rea^m is there to think, that our ignorance 
of the Divine plans misleads our judgment, 
than that the wisdom of the Almighty has 
erred in directing our private affairs ?~ 
Divine wisdom^ as I observed in the .be- 
ginning. 
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ginning, is an exertion of Divine benevo^ siwi 
lence. It has, it can have, no other scope 
than to accomplish the best ends by the 
most ptoper means. Let the wisdom^ 
therefore, and tiie goodness of the Deity 
be ever conjoined in our idea. Let every 
new discovery of Divein wisdom, be anew 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial sub-* 
mission, to every virtuous man. Let him 
be thankful that he lives in a world, where 
nothing happens to him by chance, or at 
random ; but where a great, a wise, and be- 
neficent Mind continually superintends 
every event. 

Under the faith of this great principle 
of religion, let us proceed, in the course of 
our duty, with stedfast and undismayed 
mmd. Let us retain faithful allegiance to 
our Creator and our Redeemer ; and then 
we may always hope the best ; and cast our 
care upon him who careth for us. Wait 
on the Lord ; be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen your heart. Although 
thou sayest, thou canst not see Am, yet 
judgment is before him ; therefore trust 
ikuu in Atm.«- Let us begin every under- 
taking 
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SERM. taking with humble dependence on his 
^^^ assistance for enabling ns to prosecute it 
to the end* When our undertakings are 
finished, and the close of life approaches, 
with praise to him let us conclude all our 
labours. 

Unto the King eternal, imtnortal, invm^ 
ble, the only wise God, be honour and glory 
for ever and ever / Amen. 
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SERMON XXL 

The Compassion and Bbnbficbnce of 
the Deity. 

[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sods of the 
Clergy of the Established Church of Scotland, 90th May, 1766.] 



Jeremiah xlix. 11. 

Leave thy fatherless children-, Iwillpre^ 
serve them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in me. 



N 



O subject is more Open to general ob- serm. 
servation, or more confirmed by ^ 



manifold experience, than the goodness of 
God. The contemplation of the universe, 
in which we dwell, presents it perpetually 
to our view. Amidst the vast extent of 
creation, we discover no instance of mere 
pomp, or useless grandeur, but behold 
every thing contributing to the general 
VOL. IV. Dd good. 
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SBRM. good, and rendered subservient to the wel* 
^^ fare of the rational or sensible world. In 
the administration of Providence, the same 
principle of beneficence is conspicuous. 
The seasons are made regularly to return, 
and the earth to flourish ; supply is boun- 
tifully provided for the wants of all crea- 
tures; and numberless comforts are pre- 
pared to sweeten human life. Most justly 
is he who hath established, and who up- 
holds, this admirable order of things, to be 
esteemed the Father of mercies: and, ac- 
cordingly, in this view, he is often cele- 
brated in Scripture. The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord. His tender 
mercies are over all his worksi His mercy 
is great unto the heavenSy and it endureth 
forever. 

It appears worthy of particular observa- 
tion that there is one light, in which more 
frequently than in any other, the goodness 
of God is presented to us in the sacred writ- 
ings, namely, the li^ht of compassion to the 
distresses of mankind. Most of the situa- 
tions are mentioned in which men are 
considered as most forlorn ; and in some 
passages of Scripture God is represenjted as 

interesting 
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interesting himself, in a peculiar manner^sEBM. 
for those who are in such situations. Par- ^^ 
ticular emphasis is always laid upon this 
circumstance, in the general views which 
are gi vert of his goodness. He is the Hearer 
of prayer, unto ivliom all flesh shall come. 
But he is described as listening with parti* 
cular attention, to the cry of the poor ; and 
regarding the prayer of the destitute: Ht 
will prepare their heart, and cause his ear 
to hear. All creatures are the objects of 
his providential care. But the widow and 
the fatherless, the bowed down and the 
broken in heart, are particularly attended 
to, and commiserated by him. The Lord 
execute th judgment for the oppressed ; the 
Lord preserveth the stranger ; he looseth 
the prisoner, and giveth food to the hun^ 
gry. He hath not despised nor ablwrred 
the affliction of the qj/fticted ; nor hides 
he h is face from them ; but hears when they 
cry unto him. In short, when we are de- 
prived of all human c(^nsolation and aid, 
the Almighty is represented as then most 
accessi ble to our prayers, and most disposed 
to help ^nd relieve us. 
The words which I have chosen for the 
D d 2 text 
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SERM. text afford a very amiable view of that 
^^ compassion which Scripture so often as- 
cribes to the Supreme Being. The context 
in which they stand contains much dark 
and mysterious prophecy relating to nations 
in the neighbourhood of Jndea, but leads 
to no particular illustration of the text. 
The words of it, taken by themselves, are 
plainly to be understood as spoken by God 
to an aged parent, who, in the view of ap- 
proaching dissolution, is anxious about the 
future condition of his family in the world, 
and they present a most affecting display 
of^God^s compassionate regard to the chil- 
dren of those who have been his faithful 
servants on earth. Leave thy fatJierless 
children ; 1 will preserve them alive ^^ and 
let thy widows trust in me.— It will be wor- 
thy of our attention at present to inquire 
into the reasons why the Almighty is pleas- 
ed to represent himself so often to us under 
this view ; not only as the just and go6d 
Ruler of the universe, which is the first and 
leading idea we naturally form of him, but 
as the Patron and Friend of the distressed 
part of mankind. 
It will be 'found that there are two very 

important 
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important purposes which such discoveries serm. 
of the divine nature serve. First, they ^^^ 
furnish particular ground for trust in God, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of human life ; 
and next, they exhibit the pattern of that 
disposition, which we ought, in our mea- 
sure, humbly to follow and imitate. 

I. The discoveries of divine compassion 
were purposely intended to furnish to us 
particular ground for trust in God, amidst 
all the vicissitudes of human life. Man, 
during his abode on earth, is exposed to 
various distresses. Even in his most flou- 
rishing state, his condition is extremely 
precarious. Prosperous as he may at one 
time seem to be, he cannot tell how soon, 
by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may be 
humbled to the dust ; and still less can he 
tell what may in future befal his children, 
to whose fortunes he often looks with anxi- 
ous solicitude. In the moments when his 
mind is oppressed, either by the immediate 
feeling of soirows or by the dread of im- 
pending evils, it is natural for him to fly to 
that Supreme Being, under whose direction 
all human events are placed, and earnestly 
D d 3 to 
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seriM. to implore protection from him* But though 
^^^; he hold the belief that justice and goodness 
are ever to be fbund at the throne of the 
Almighty^ yet^ even there, particular dis- 
couragements meet him. For that Supreme 
Beings to whom he looks up, is a great and 
awful Beings His nature is, to us, un- 
known. He dwells in the secret place of 
Eternity ; and is surrounded with clouds 
and darkness^ We hear his tremendous 
voice in the thunder ; and in every com- 
motion of the elements we behold the irre« 
sistible hand of his power. A nature so 
infinitely superior to our own cannot be 
looked up to without some measure of dis- 
may. It is overwhelming to the timid 
apprehension of the distressed. It is con- 
templated with that awful and mysterious 
reverence which overpowers confidence 
and trust. 

It is for this reason that, in condescension 
to human weakness, God has been pleased 
80 often to represent himself as actuated by 
a principle of compassion and pity* This 
gives a shade and softening to the awful 
greatness of the Divinity. It brings down 
his goodness to the level of our conception^ 

and 
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and fits it to be the object of our trust. sgM. 
Compassion is a principle which we all 
feel and know. We know that it ig the 
strongest of all benevolent instincti in our 
nature, and that it tends direttly to interest 
us in behalf of those who need our aid. We 
are taught to believe that a similar attri- 
bute belongs to the divine nature ; in4>rder 
that, from that species of goodness which 
we are best acquainted with,, and which we 
can most rely upon, we may be trained 
both tdlove our almighty Benefactor, and, 
as lurig as we are irt A« practice of our 
duty, to trust to his protection, amidst 
every distress: When we hear siach a 
voice Oftenderness/asthatwhich my text 
utters, proeeedihg flnom die- Almighty, our 
hearts are comforted . >Distrast and dismay 
are removed. We ar* no longer oppresed 
by his grfeatness. We can draw near to him 
ttfrto a-fathferin heaven, before whom we 
can^ with humbW «?onfide»c«, pour out 
our sorrows ; and can trust that» though all 
our eaithly friends should neglect us, our 
prayers will- attract his wrapatesionate 

regard. 
Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is 
J>.d 4 exerted 
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SKRM. exerted among men, is indeed accompa* 
^^' nied with certain disturbed and painful 
feelings, arising from sympathy with those 
whom we pity. But every such feeling 
we must remove from our thoughts, when 
we; ascribe an affection of this nature to the 
Deity. It is true, that, in Scripture lan- 
guage^ the Divine compassion is some- 
times figured by strong allusions to the 
relenting struggles and passionate meltings 
of the human heart. But we easily per- 
ceive that such representations are to be 
understood with the allowances which fi- 
gurative language requires. All that is 
amiable in compassion belongs to God; 
but all that is imperfect in it must be left 
to man. In the Supreme Being there can 
be no perturbation or uneasiness ; no con- 
trast of feelings, nor fluctuation of purpose. 
His compassion imports a kind regard to 
the circumstances of the unhappy. But 
still it is such a regard as suits the per* 
fection of the great Governor of the uni- 
verse, whose benignity, undisturbed by 
any violent emotion, ever maintains the 
same tranquil tenor, like the unruflled 

and 
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and uninterrupted serenity of the highest srrm. 
heavens. ^^^^ 

It is important to observe, that this pity 
and compassion of our heavenly Father ex- 
tends itself to our moral and s[>iritual con- 
cerns, in like manner as to our natural and 
external distresses. In that great dispen^ 
sation of the redemption of the world by 
his Son Jesus Christ, he is always repre- 
sented in Scripture as moved by pity iur 
our fallen and wretched estate. The same 
principle which leads him to regard with 
compassion the widow and the fatherless, 
led him to look down with compassion on 
an helple,ssand ibrlorn race, degraded from 
their original honour. From intinite mercy 
he sent his Son to seek and to save that 
which was lost. According^ to the prophe- 
tical language of the Old Testament, He 
looked upon us; and his time was a time of 
love. He saw that there was no man \ He 
beheld that there was no intercessor, and 
his own arm brought Salvation He laid 
his help on one who was mighty to save. 
He saw us in our blood, and said, Live.^^ 
Agreeable to this spirit of compassion, dis- 
played in our redemption, is the whole 

dispensation 
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8ERM. dispensation of divine grace towards man 

^^ in his present state of infirmity. It^peaks 

continually the doctrine of consolation 

and merciful aid ; grace to be sufficient 

for uSy and strength to be made perfect in 

our weakness. As a father pitieth his 

children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him : for he hnoweth our frame ; he 

remembereth that we are dust. 

1 cannot conclude this head without ob- 
serving, how much it adds to the value of 
the Christian religion, that it hath disco- 
vered the Deity to us in a light so amiable* 
When the nations of the earth worshipped 
a God unknown, or one whom they array- 
ed in nothing but vengeful thunders, the 
true God hath come forth from behind the 
cloud, and made himself known to us ; 
known not only as a just and good Ruler, 
but as a compassionate Father, in whom, 
amidst all their distresses, the virtuous 
' may trust and hope. 1 now proceed to 
observe, 

11. That such discoveries of the Divine 
nature were designed, not only to adminis- 
ter encouragement and consolation, but 

also 
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also to exhibit the pattern of that dispoaitio» ssrm, 
which we are bound, in our measare, to ^^ 
imitate and follow. To this purpose tend 
the repeated exhortations of Scripture, to 
be fellowera of God, as dear children^ to 
be merdfklj as our Father in heaven is 
merei/kL That hardness of heart, which 
renders men insensible to the distresses of 
their brethren ; that insolence of prospe* 
rity^ which inspires them with contempt of 
*those who are fallen below them, are al« 
ways represented in Scripture as disposi* 
tions most opposite to the nature of God, 
and most hateful in his sight. In order to 
make this appear in the strongest lights he 
hath turned his goodness chiefly into the 
channel of compassionate regard to those 
whom the selfish and the proud despise. 
He hath avowedly taken up their cause ^ 
that he might state himself as an antagonist 
to such as would bear them down; that he 
might confound and put to the blush that 
arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethren. For the op-- 
pression of the poor, for theeighing of the 
needp, now will I arise, saith thetLord, 
to set them in safety from him that pmffeth 

at 
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8ERM. ^ them. Lardy says the Psalmist, thou 
^"; hast heard the desire of the humble ; thou 
wilt arise to judge the fatherless^ and the 
oppre^sedy that the man of earth may op* 
press no more- 

Consider, I beseech you» whether any 
virtue can admit of any higher recommen- 
dation, than its being that disposition under 
the character of which the Almighty chooses 
to be peculiarly known to us : How can we 
claim any relation to the Father of mercies^ 
or hW to look up to him for compassion 
and grace, if we show no bowels of mercy, 
gentleness, and kindness, to one another? 
Tlie whole plan, indeed, on which he hath 
formed human nature^ and all the circum* 
stances in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are plainly contrived to excite aifections 
of benevolence, and to enforce works of 
mercy. Not only hath he planted com* 
passion in the human breast, as one of the 
strongest instincts there, but he hath so 
connected us in society, as necessarily to 
require that our benevolent instincts should 
be brought into exercise. For it is appa- 
rent that no man^ in any rank of life, even 
the highest^ is sufficient for his own well- 
beings 
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being. He can neither supply his own8Efi4Vu 
wants, nor provide for his own comforts, ^^^ 
without the co-operation of others. The 
dependence here is mutual between the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
Each, in one way or other, calls on each 
for aid. ' All are so linked together, as to 
be impelled by a thousand motives to assist 
one another in the time of need. This is 
what nature, what society, what provi- 
dence, all speak with a loud voice ; a voice 
which may be said to have gone forth even 
to the ends of the earth, and to have been 
heard and understood by the most barbar- 
ous tribes of men. For among savage and 
uncultivated nations, no less than among 
the most civilized and polished, the energy 
of cpmpassion is felt, and its claims are re- 
cognized and obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable 
occasions present themselves for all the ex- 
ercises of that humanity and benignity, to 
which we are so powerfully prompted. 
The diversities of rank among men, the 
changes of fortune to which all, in every 
rank, are liable, the necessities of the poor, 
the wants of helpless youth, the infirmities 

of 
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SERii. of declining age, are always giving oppor 
^^* tunities for the display of humane affec- 
tions. There is perhaps no form in which 
benevolence appears more interesting, than 
when it is employed in providing relief for 
the families and children of those who 
stand in need of aid ; in order that the 
young may be trained up by proper educa- 
tion for acting an useful part in the world. 
Benefits conveyed by this channel are often 
more important than any other acts of 
liberality. Besides the great advantage 
which they bring to society, they have the 
pleasing effect of awakening all the virtu- 
ous sensibilities of the heart, both in those 
who confer, and in those who receive them. 
They are often felt with a warmer relish by 
a family in distress, and productive of more 
tender gratitude, than could have been 
raised by any other mode of beneficence. 
This is rendered sensible to every heart by 
the beautiful expression of the divine com- 
passion in the text ; Leave thy fatherless 
children ; I will preserve them alive ^i and 
let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pur- 
sued, your thoughts, my brethren, will now 

be 
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be naturally led to the consideration of sekm. 
that institution which has given occasion ^^^ 
to the meeting of this day ; The Society 
formed for the Benefit of the Sons of 
the Clergy of the Established Church of 
Scotland. 

? In entering on this part of the subject, I 
trust that I may be permitted to say a few 
words concerning that order of men, in be- 
balf of whose descendants the favour of the 
public is now requested. Though belong- • 
ing myself to that order, yet, as my advanc- 
ed age and long experience may reason abFy 
be supposed to have corrected the preju^ 
dices, and cooled the ardour of partiality, 
some weight, I hope, will be allowed to my 
testimony ; when now, in the fifty-fourth 
year of my ministry, after having seen suc- 
cessions of ministers, in various parts of 
the country, rise and fall, and after long 
acquaintance with many of divided senti- 
ments, among my brethren, I can with 
confidence declare it as my opinion, that 
there exists not any where a more respect- 
alile and useful class of men than the 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland. Among 

such 
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SKRM. such a numerous body, I readily admit 
^l^ that some exceptions will be found to the 
character which I now give of them. Con- 
sidering human frailty, this is no more 
than was naturally to be expected* But, 
taking the ministers of this church in gene* 
ral, I can venture to assert, that they are 
a well-informed and enlightened set of men ; 
decent and irreproachable in their behavi- 
our, conscientious in the discharge of their 
pastoral duties, and very generally esteem- 
ed by the people under their care. There 
was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy 
lay under the imputation of being sour in 
their tempers, narrow in their opinions, 
severe and intolerant in their principles. 
But as, together with the diffusion of know- 
ledge, a more liberal spirit has prevaded 
the clerical order in this part of Britain, it 
will be found that their manners now are 
conciliating ; that they study to promote 
harmony and good order in their parishes ; 
that they have shown themselves addicted 
to useful literature, and in several branches 
of it have eminently distinguished them- 
felves ; and that whleh they are edifying 

and 
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well known now to attend every part of sbhm. 
education. By seasonable generosity, on ^^ 
this occasion, you may be ripening in secret 
the seeds of future genius ; you may be 
bringing forward to maturity those young 
plants which shall flourish hereafter in the 
land ; and which may perhaps attain such 
strength, and rise to such a height, as to 
protect others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must 
be acknowledged not to be deficient in a 
spirit of humanity. Frequent instances, 
both of public and private beneficence, 
come forth on every proper occasion. In 
this city, many a noble monument appears 
of charitable foundations and institutions ; 
some destined to educate the children of 
the needy ; others to furnish maintenance 
for the poor, to provide for the aged, or to 
receive and relieve the sick and the distress- 
ed. By their means much timely succour is 
given, and many a distress is mitigated. 
The Institution, for the sake of which we 
are now assembled, partaking of the same 
benevolent spirit with the others, reaches 

to 
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SEUM. ^o a more respectable class cff men, and 
^-^'' aims at a more extensive object. Its ptrr- 
pose is, to prevent those evils which wonld 
arise to the public, from the children of 
worthy parents being left to langnish in 
that hopeless indigence^ which throws them 
first as a burden on society, and may after- 
wards render them a dangerous nuisance 
to it. Instead of this, it aitns at bringing 
them into such a state as affords a reason- 
able prospect of their proving useful mem- 
bers of the community, and perhaps of 
their ranking among its ornaments and 
supports. 

So good a design Providence has al- 
ready begun to favour, and we hope will 
continue to bless. After we are laid in the 
dust, the generation that succeeds us may 
experience its happy effects. They who 
now contribute by their generosity to car- 
ry it forward will, in the mean time, 
enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted 
the benevolent spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion, they will eqjoy the satisfaction of 
having imitated, as they could, that com- 
passion of our heavenly Father, which^ in 

so 
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so affecting a manner, is expressed by the serm« 
words of the text ; words, which I hope ^^^ 
will continue to dwell, with a lasting 
and tender impression, on all our hearts ; 
Leave thy fatherless children ; 1 will pre- 
serve them alive; and let thy widows trust 
in me / 
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